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CHAPTER 1 


A ‘BIOGRAPHICAL POSITIONING’ 


As researchers we all have an individual trajectory which shapes the research we do, the 
questions we ask and the way we do it. But as researchers we are also socio-culturally 
located, we have a social autobiography, and this has an equally if not more important 


part to play in shaping our research and directing the kinds of reflexive questions which 
need to be asked but rarely are. (Usher 1996: 32) 


Some thirty years ago I was attending the first meeting of a group embarking on an 
MA programme in Ethics under Robert Dearden’s guidance at the London Institute 
of Education. Dearden began by reminding us of the question which was to be the 
focus of our discussion and then invited the first contribution on the issue. An 
Australian woman cleared her throat and appeared to be in some state of agitation. 
Dearden turned to her expectantly. 

‘Excuse me,’ she intervened, nervously but with some determination, ‘but do 
you think we might begin by introducing ourselves, so that we know a little about 
each other? Otherwise we’re just, well...’ 

*...Just sources of argument?’ offered Dearden. 

Pes. 

“Well, that’s exactly what you are here — sources of argument. It does not matter 
who you are or where you come from. What matters is the quality of your argument. 
If you want to know more about each other then you can meet in the pub afterwards. 
Now, on virtue...’ 

Similarly, perhaps, when John Russell asked the painter Balthus for some 
biographical details for a catalogue in 1968, the artist cabled him back, abruptly: 
‘Balthus is a painter about whom nothing is known. Now, let us look at the pictures. 
Regards. B.’ (The Times, 19" February 2001: 21) 

Those who approach this book from a background in analytic philosophy or with 
Balthus’s preference to focus on the product rather than the person will properly 
skip this quasi biographical chapter and get to the argument. I have some sympathy 
for this approach and indeed for what is in many ways the very emancipatory 
requirement which Dearden imposed on his seminar’: address the argument, not the 
person; judge the validity of the view presented by reference to the strength of the 
argument adduced in its support and not by reference to the authority, standing, 
unpleasantness, charm, kinship, race, gender or sexuality of the person who is its 
source. These are principles which I continue to hold as fundamental in the 


'T refer to it as ‘emancipatory’ because, in principle at least, (i) it makes no requirements on the social 
status of contributors only on the epistemological status of what they have to say, and (ii) it de- 
personalises criticism, which is addressed to the argument and not against the person. 
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conversations of the academic community — and I shall be very content if the 
argument which follows in this collection of essays can be approached on this basis. 

There is however a different tradition in contemporary educational research 
which argues that the attempt to render the writer invisible in the text, the effacing of 
the narrative which lies behind the text and which is (on this view) inevitably 
entangled with it, is an artifice which is doomed to fail. The researcher’s subjectivity 
is, in Peshkin’s phrase, ‘a garment which cannot be removed’ (Peshkin 1988: 17. 
See also Peshkin 1982 and Cheater 1987). Not only that, but such artificial selt- 
effacement is actually an obstacle to others’ proper understanding of what is being 
said and evaluation of its merits. What we choose to say and how we say it does not 
after all come from out of the blue. If it has any integrity it is rooted in our life 
histories, our values and our deepest beliefs and in the social context of our writing. 
‘Who a researcher is is central to what a researcher does’ (Bullough and Pinnegar 
2001: 13). Rather than obscure these connections we can help the reader by 
rendering them explicit. ‘Biographical positioning,’ writes Atkinson, ‘forms an 
important part of interpretative enquiry in a post-modern frame’ (Atkinson 2000 but 
see also Richardson 1992, Sparkes 1994, Packwood and Sikes 1996), though I do 
not [ think have to swallow the whole postmodernist project in order to come to the 
same opinion. 

Since I am hoping in this book to address an eclectic research readership I shall 
defer to this expectation and offer a brief account of what lies behind this collection 
of thoughts. It may have an additional interest as evidence towards an empirical 
sociology of educational research knowledge. Besides, it helps me to make some 
sort of sense of what might otherwise be assumed to be some erratic wanderings. As 
MacLure (1993) observed: ‘People use (biographical accounts) to make sense of 
themselves and their actions — to find order and consistency in the journey from past 
to present; to work out where they ‘stand’ in relation to others; to defend their 
attitudes and conduct’ (p. 320). I do this, however, with the clear acknowledgement 
and warning that this is, and must be of course, highly selective. ‘In telling our lives, 
or those of others, we must select; we must conceal in order to reveal’ (MacLure and 
Stronach 1989: 11). It is a story — a storying — among many that might have been 
told. And though it is hardly startling in its self-revelation, my colleagues whose 
commitment to de-personalised argument has not suffered the same corruption that 
mine has, through promiscuous association with narrativists, phenomenologists, 


ethnographers, psycho-dynamicists and the like, should move speedily and without 
embarrassment to the next chapter. 


My first encounters with philosophy came when, as a history undergraduate at 
Oxford, I took a course in the history of ideas. I recall, for example, Isaiah Berlin 
explaining that there were seventeen interpretations of Macchiavelli’s Prince and 
being impressed that by the end of a lecture in which he appeared never to take his 
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eye off a plaster decoration on the ceiling he had indeed covered exactly seventeen. 
As a history student I was already developing some interest in what I now recognise 
as issues in the philosophy of history. I remember arranging a seminar for my 
college historical society on the historical novel, which was possibly the source of 
the interest which is reflected many years later in chapter eight. I had come to 
Oxford from a working class family (though we were not actually very self- 
conscious about that), none of whom had stayed on at school beyond fourteen. My 
parents were heavily involved in the local Labour Party (an unpromising cause in 
Leamington Spa) but theirs was a very humble, gradualist brand of socialism and I 
was more than a little daunted by the upper middle class Marxists whom I 
encountered at Oxford. I was nevertheless prompted to write my first essay on 
education while I was there in a Christian Socialist tract on education: a detailed 
argument in support of the then relatively novel idea of comprehensive schooling. 
Re-reading this recently I was both alarmed and comforted to find how little my 
views had changed over these forty years. 

I went from Oxford to the London Institute of Education for my teacher 
education (this was only later to become teacher training), but though Richard Peters 
was already regaling the massed ranks in the Beveridge Hall with his careful 
analysis of the concept of education, it was Bernstein’s incisive and colourful 
analysis of language and social class, the sweeping scope of Lowrys’s lectures in 
comparative education and my history tutor, Jim Henderson’s, idiosyncratic Jungian 
approach to the teaching of history and to education and international understanding 
which I found intellectually stimulating at that stage’. Jim Henderson’s teaching, 
friendship and encouragement led me into some of my early experience in 
curriculum development — developing and teaching multi-disciplinary programmes 
in World Studies, Peace Education and ‘Conflict’ in the mid sixties and to my first 
editorial role with New Era, the long established mouthpiece of progressive 
education, to which I felt that I subscribed. I was joined in this role by Michael 
Fielding with whom I shared then and later, as we both developed our philosophical 
interests, values to do with student centred learning, communitarianism, responsible 
anarchism and internationalism. 

I had only been teaching for three years - a very happy experience which 
provoked in me, nevertheless, some increasingly searching questions about 
educational purposes and practice — when an opportunity arose for me to take an 
advanced course in education. Tony Morris, the head of history at Blackdown High 
School, where I had done my pre-PGCE teaching experience, had been studying for 
a Diploma in Philosophy at the London Institute of Education and every time I met 
him he drew me into what seemed at the time to be intensely interesting debates 
which he was enjoying on the course at the Institute — and this was the course on 
which I subsequently enrolled. When Richard Peters responded to one student 
invocation of Plato ‘Yes, that is what Plato said — but was he right?’ I began to 


2 Ror a more extended recollection of this period at the London Institute of Education see my lecture in 
celebration of fifty years of Philosophy of Education at the London Institute of Education (Bridges 
1998a). 
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appreciate the difference between doing philosophy and studying the history ot 
ideas. I was captivated but in some awe at the enormity of the endeavour. 

I had hardly completed one term of the full-time Diploma in Philosophy course 
before being offered and accepting a post in teacher education for the following 
September (1968) at Homerton College in Cambridge. It was that heady period of 
the introduction of the new BEd degree courses and there was an urgent need to 
provide some ‘academic’ strengthening of education programmes. At that time 
people like Tibble, Peters, Taylor et al (see Tibble 1996 and chapter four in this 
book) had successfully defined this academic content in terms of the ‘disciplines of 
education’, notably Psychology, Sociology, Philosophy and History of Education. I 
was to join Charles Bailey at Homerton to teach the philosophy of education, which 
I was only just beginning to make some sense of for myself. Happily, Charles, a 
teacher of exceptional lucidity, was at hand when the time came to help me to a 
clearer understanding of the stuff with which I was in turn attempting to engage my 
students. Charles provided, too, an extraordinary model of the way in which a 
passionate commitment to reason (he was a through and through Kantian) and 
fairness (he was also a Bennite unreconstructed socialist) might be combined with 
great kindness and generosity of spirit. I realise as I write this that my own 
continued resistance to both the idea that reason and rationality stand in 
contradiction to the world of feeling and ‘the spurious belief that ordered thinking 
and rational inquiry stifle the human spirit and oppress the political rights of the 
people we study’ (Constas 1998a: 28) owes its force to the example of people like 
Charles Bailey, whose lives have shown otherwise. 

Enthused by Philosophy of Education, I continued first to a part-time MA 
(completed 1970 with a dissertation on ‘Education and International 
Understanding’) and subsequently a PhD (completed 1976) at the London Institute 
of Education. I am constantly reminded of the wealth of reference and resource 
which this period of study provided, (some of my perhaps old fashioned 
epistemological references in chapter six go back to this period of study for 
example), and I suppose that it is partly this awareness which makes me continue to 
press for at least the availability of such disciplinary programmes, in sociology and 
psychology as well as philosophy, for contemporary educational professionals and 
researchers. The objects of my study then have a habit of popping up and 
confronting me years after the actual experience. The topic of the ethics of belief 
which I explore in chapter twelve, was one which I first touched on in my MA 
programme thirty years ago and determined then to return to ... one day! 

The London Institute experience was important, but increasingly Cambridge 
provided its own intellectual stimulus, because Richard Pring and Hugh Sockett had 
come to the Cambridge Institute of Education as research, fellows and Peter 
Scrimshaw had joined Charles Bailey and myself at Homerton. John Elliott, initially 
working on the Humanities Curriculum Project, was also living in Cambridge — and 
we were all working on higher degrees in philosophy of education’. We would meet 


{ am not offering this as a historically researched narrative, but there is some triangulation of, 
particularly this part of the story. with John Elliott's chapter ‘Institutions of the mind: 
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for seminars, food and wine in each others’ houses and all travel to the London 
seminars in Hugh Sockett’s minibus — usually to be confirmed in our belief that our 
own seminars, including those conducted in the minibus and the pub off the Al on 
the way home, were superior in style and content to those that we encountered at the 
Institute. With growing self-confidence we concluded after a visit to Dillons 
bookshop that we could write rubbish no worse than that which we found on the 
shelves there, and the ‘Cambridge Group’, as we came to think of ourselves, 
contracted with Hodder and Stoughton for a series of books on philosophy of 
education (Elliott and Pring 1975, Bridges and Scrimshaw 1975, Sockett 1979). Paul 
Hirst moved from London to join us at the Cambridge Department of Education, 
soon to be joined by Terry McLaughlin and at Homerton by Mike Bonnett, and was 
hugely supportive to our own initiatives and became part of an increasingly strong 
and capable team. 

There were two developments in this period which had an enduring impact on 
my own thinking and development. One was the fervent debate which was taking 
place between philosophers of education and sociologists of education at both the 
London Institute - where Michael Young’s Knowledge and Control had become the 
focus of passionate antagonisms in a series of combined seminars between the 
philosophers and sociologists — and at Cambridge, where the strong philosophy team 
was complemented by an articulate group of sociologists including John Beck, John 
Ahier, Mike Flude, Jan Hardy, Rex Gibson and later Gerald Grace. In those days 
these debates were very sharply polarised, but I had nevertheless a sneaking 
sympathy for much of the sociological argument and an increasing interest in the 
boundaries between sociology and philosophy and in particular in the sociology of 
knowledge — and this is I think reflected in the pages which follow. 

Even more importantly, the connection with John Elliott brought me and my 
colleagues into the orbit of the Humanities Curriculum Project and the subsequent 
stream of innovative projects which it spawned: John Elliott’s Ford Teaching 
Project; Jean Rudduck’s project on Small Group Teaching in Higher Education; 
Barry MacDonald’s work on evaluation, Helen Simons work on case study — and a 
lot more. The Cambridge philosophers met with the HCP team on a number of 
occasions (I recall in particular a day seminar constructed around the notion of 
understanding, which was central to HCP and later taken up in John Elliott and 
Clem Adelman’s Project on Teaching for Understanding) and became increasingly 
part of an on-going debate around its work. The Cambridge Journal of Education, of 
which I became founding editor in 1971, was especially the vehicle for the 
promotion of the work of the HCP team, which was soon to be institutionalised as 
the Centre for Applied Research in Education (CARE) at the University of East 
Anglia, as well as the philosophical debate which it prompted. I was intrigued then, 
as I am now, by the interplay between philosophy, empirical enquiry and practice 
and I met in CARE a group of people from very different backgrounds who shared 
this enthusiasm. Though it was 1990, fully twenty years after these early 
discussions, before I actually left Cambridge to go to the University of East Anglia, I 


autobiographical fragments’ (Elliott 1998) originally presented as a paper to the BERA/SERA 
symposium organised by Eileen Francis to which I refer below. 
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retained a close association with CARE staff and in particular with John Elliott (first 
at the Cambridge Institute, but later to go to CARE) over this period. Discussions 
with John, among others, were the source of the paper on pragmatism and action 
research included here as chapter five. Like much of my work, this reflects the 
uncomfortable tendency I have to write critical or questioning pieces about ideas or 
practices about which I am actually rather enthusiastic. 

My PhD (Bridges 1976) reflected the increasingly interdisciplinary character of 
my interests. On ‘Discussion in learning teaching and decision making’, it was 
substantially an analysis of the place of discussion in democratic political theory and 
of the relationship between the epistemological and ethical principles which 
underpinned a preference for discussion as a mode of enquiry. But interwoven with 
the philosophical argument was empirical material drawn from the Humanities 
Curriculum Project, the Ford Teaching Project, the project on Small Group Teaching 
in Higher Education and my own ‘action research’ (as I had come to know it) into 
my teaching at Homerton (see Bridges 1975). Chapter thirteen in this collection, in 
which I turn empirical researcher into my own practice reflects interests formed in 
this period. 

The publication of my thesis (Bridges 1979) led to an invitation to participate in 
a multi-disciplinary project on classroom discussion directed by Jim Dillon from the 
University of California, Riverside. Jim’s ingenious idea was to provide some 
twelve researchers from different disciplines with a set of transcripts from American 
high school classrooms and to invite them to write analyses of these transcripts from 
the perspective of their different disciplines. Face to face exchanges between the 
group over an extended period also provided the data for some meta-analyses of the 
process (Dillon 1988). Among the participants in this group was Eileen Francis, 
from Murray House, who brought a distinctively psycho-dynamic perspective to the 
analysis. This became the focus of extended debates which have, like my encounters 
with sociological colleagues, significantly extended my perspectives even if they 
have not altered some of my core epistemological convictions. 

Between 1979 and 1981 I was involved in another multi-disciplinary project — on 
School Accountability — with John Elliott, Jenny Nias, Rex Gibson and Dave Ebbutt 
(Elliott et al 1981). This was however a clearly empirically grounded project in 
which I would have a major responsibility for the production of a case study over an 
eighteen month period of a secondary school and its accountability to various 
constituencies (Bridges 1981). The school to which I was attached had not yet 
opened at the time of my first visit, but the newly appointed head pointed to a filing 
cabinet and said: ‘It’s all there — the whole story so far: letters from the local 
education authority, plans, schedules, building projects, enquiries — help yourself.’ It 
suddenly dawned on me that as a historian, I had at least some idea how to do this (I 
only later encountered Stenhouse’s notion of ‘contemporary history’) with the 
additional advantage of being able to interview Napoleon or Gladstone to get them 
to interpret their correspondence and other papers. As the school got under way, the 
production of the case study provided me with a wide opportunity to explore 
different forms of observation and data gathering, all of which I had to learn to do 
on the job because I lacked any formal training in ethnographic research. Indeed I 
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am not sure where you would have found such training in departments of education 
at that time — we were all making it up as we went along. 

Increasingly I was drawn into empirically grounded work starting with an action 
research project on ‘School Centred In-service Education (Bridges and Eynon 
1983). Dave Ebbutt, whom I had got to know, through the Ford Teaching Project 
and the Cambridge Accountability Project, joined me at Homerton and together we 
established the Homerton Educational Research and Development Unit, which 
became the focus for a series of LEA and project evaluations. (Bridges 1987, 1989a, 
1989b, 1989c, 1991). This empirical work and increasing management 
responsibilities at Homerton (I had been first Director of In-service Education in the 
period in which this became a major part of the work of the colleges of education 
and later Deputy Principal) provided something of a distraction from my mainstream 
philosophical commitments, but I retained my interest and the requirement of 
teaching in the area. 

During this period I had become rather distanced from the mainstream 
philosophy of education community, which had, it seemed to me lost touch with the 
‘real’ issues confronting the educational community, got trapped in a rather arid 
analytic tradition and failed to observe the philosophical interest of a lot of the work 
which sociologists, action researchers, ethnographers and others were doing around 
them. I did not attend the annual conference of the philosophy of education society 
for some years. Increasingly, however, I found that I was writing philosophical 
material on the back of the empirical work as well as papers addressing wider 
educational policy issues. Involvement with the CARE team on the Home Office 
Police Training Project, for example, issued not only in case studies of policing but 
also a paper on ethical issues encountered in the work which appeared in Robert 
Burgess’s Ethics and Educational Research (Bridges 1988). This practice continues: 
the chapter included here on quality in educational research was prompted directly 
by my experience on the Higher Education Funding Council’s Research Assessment 
Panel for Education. 

In 1990 I was appointed, to my great excitement, to a Chair in Education at the 
University of East Anglia. Not least among the attractions was my perception — 
happily confirmed by my subsequent experience — that there was here a nucleus of 
people who combined a passionate commitment to applied research with an equally 
passionate enthusiasm for ideas and indeed, though they might not identify it as 
such, for philosophy. Barry MacDonald, John Elliott, Nigel Norris, Saville Kushner, 
Maggie MacLure, John Schostak, Barbara Zamorski, Rob Walker and the late and 
much missed Bev Labbett were among those in the School of Education who 
provided a source of many of the thoughts reflected in this book and support in their 
development as well as robust criticism of my own attempts to deal with them. This 
debt is especially evident in chapter eleven on the ethics of contract research. Bev 
Labbett in fact worked with me in the production of my first essay into 
autobiographical writing (Bridges and Labbett 1995, produced for a BERA/SERA 
symposium convened by Eileen Francis), which was part of the stimulus for this 
chapter. In the university’s Philosophy department, too, Martin Hollis (also sadly 
departed) and Alec Fisher were especially supportive. The discussion in chapter 
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three of modern epistemology owes much to lunchtime conversations with Alec. In 
this context I rapidly became confirmed as a qualitative researcher with an interest 
in philosophy or perhaps as a philosopher who did qualitative research, albeit one 
with a rather irritating tendency to get drawn off into managerial roles (first as Dean, 
then as Pro Vice Chancellor and most recently as Director of the Association of 
Universities in the East of England). The CARE seminars and a number of the 
research projects with which I became involved provided opportunities for the 
expression of both interests. 

Now firmly established in community in which research provided the primary 
focus of attention, I began attending the annual conferences and other events 
organised by the British Educational Research Association; I returned to the annual 
conference of the Philosophy of Education Society to find it refreshed in its more 
eclectic reference and reinvigorated by an increasingly international membership; 
and I attended the first conferences of the European Educational Research 
Association and established with Dieter Lenzen the Philosophy of Education 
network of the association. My first excursion into writing about philosophy and 
educational research was in a short paper I wrote for the first EERA conference in 
Bath (which included ideas developed in chapter three). EERA has also provided the 
context for a number of lively symposia on narrativism in educational research, and 
chapters seven and eight were both presented at EERA conferences. This period, 
too, saw the revival of my philosophical partnership with Terry McLaughlin, 
initially in a collaboration on a book on Education and the Market Place (Bridges 
and McLaughlin 1994), whom I was able to join as a Visiting Fellow at St 
Edmund’s College during the main period of writing and assembling this book. All 
of this provided the immediate context for my thinking about philosophy, 
educational research and the relationship between the two and provided the stimulus 
to the writing that I have assembled and developed for this book. 

The first stimulus to this writing was in the indignation which I felt when I heard 
people at the educational research conferences speaking of philosophy of education 
as if it no longer had any place in the research arena. Of five ‘position papers’ on 
Quality in Educational Research presented by leading members of the research 
community to a focal session of the 1994 BERA conference, only one made any 
reference to philosophy — and this was hardly an encouraging one. Gwen Wallace 
reported, without any apparent expectation of dissent, that: ‘Educational researchers 
have broadly abandoned the academic disciplines of sociology, philosophy and 
psychology in favour of school or classroom-based studies. What distinguishes 
educational research is its relationship to practice’ (Wallace 1994: 2). I could 
understand how easily she and others could come to this view: philosophers had 
notably failed to come to BERA or, with one or two exceptions, to make their mark 
in mainstream educational research journals. They had long been prone to talk 
among themselves. Along with the other traditional disciplines philosophy had been 
effectively driven out of the mainstream teacher education curriculum as a result of 
sustained government ideological assault. But news of the total demise of the 
discipline was difficult to reconcile with the evident vitality of both the Philosophy 
of Education Society and its journal; with the evident continuity and strength of the 
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philosophical tradition among ‘les sciences de 1’éducation’ or 
‘Erziehungswissenschaft’ as they are constructed in continental Europe and in, for 
example, the membership of the European and International Networks of 
Philosophers of Education. 

I found myself urging the Executive Committee of the Philosophy of Education 
to engage more actively with the wider educational research community; helping to 
broker an affiliation between the Philosophy Society and BERA; organising 
philosophical symposia at BERA and at EERA’s conferences; and co-editing with 
Morwenna Griffiths and Wilf Carr a special issue of the Cambridge Journal of 
Education (vol. 27, no. 2) on Philosophy and Educational Research (the source for 
some of the material in chapters two and three). This in turn provoked an exchange 
with John Wilson about the role of conceptual analysis in educational research 
(Wilson 1998 and Bridges 1998b). I used the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of philosophy of education at the London Institute of Education to 
deliver a lecture on ‘Educational research: re-establishing the philosophical terrain’ 
(Bridges 1998a). By the 1998 BERA Conference in Sussex we were able to mount a 
symposium under the ‘Philosophy and Educational Research’ banner with over 
twenty contributions. Two years later you could have spent the entire European 
Educational Research Association conference in philosophical discussion. It was 
surprising how quickly some relatively small gestures prompted conference talk of a 
‘revival’ of philosophy of education. (Michael Young’s early lessons in the 
sociology of knowledge had clearly not been entirely wasted on us.) What was most 
important in all this was, however, not so much that some more philosophers were 
bothering to attend the mainstream educational research conferences (helpful though 
I think this is), but that people at these conferences from all sorts of backgrounds 
were engaging together with what they were more ready to recognise explicitly as 
the philosophical issues underpinning educational research, even if, as Peter 
Mortimore expressed it in his 1991 presidential address to the British Educational 
Research Association, the characteristic stance of the educational research 
community to theory appeared to be to ‘dutifully regret its absence’! Two years 
later, the incoming President, Anne Edwards was encouragingly urging: ‘We should 
reflect more overtly on relationships between epistemology, methodology and 
evidence... We spend too little time at BERA conferences discussing epistemology 
and methodology and how educational research can do justice to the field and 
respect the being of people’ (Edwards 2002: 166). 

The second stimulus to this writing about philosophy and educational research 
came with the feeling that there were many broadly ‘qualitative’ researchers, 
including some of those who claimed allegiance to postmodernist perspectives, who 
were (inevitably) making philosophical claims and assumptions, but were doing so 
in apparent ignorance of contemporary and historical discussion of these issues in 
the philosophical literature. My paper on ‘the pursuit of truth’ (chapter six) and 
some of my discussion of the classical pragmatism which underlies much of action 
research (chapter five) were both prompted by this observation. Conversely, I was 
provoked by John Wilson’s (1994) paper to the Oxford conference of the British 
Educational Research Association, to the feeling that there were philosophers of 
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education who seemed equally ignorant of the body of highly reflective literature 
which is part of the contemporary qualitative research environment. 

The third stimulus arose out of the sheer interest of ideas I was encountering in 
the mainstream educational research and my desire to make some kind of sense of 
them in my own terms. The literature about the ethics of contract research (chapter 
eleven); narrativism and life history (chapters seven and eight); and the issues about 
‘outsider research’ (chapter ten) to which I was drawn by my work in Ethiopia 
(Bridges 2000) are all examples of this rich and stimulating discussion. The main 
reason I wrote them was simply because I became interested in the issues which are 
their focus; I have enjoyed puzzling over them — and I hope to continue to do so. 


So this is the story I offer of the way in which I came to produce this collection of 
papers. It is of course a professional story and conceals the much more complex 
interaction between my professional and personal life. The most important people in 
my life are invisible, so it is a pretty partial autobiography. I guess that my training 
in the depersonalisation of argument, or perhaps the value I attach to a certain level 
of privacy, remains an inhibition on that. Retrospectively, I can construct an account 
which observes the roots of these discussions in my biographic experience, and the 
story is of course selected to focus on these roots. This is not to say that the project 
was planned or pre-conceived. Several of these chapters were originally prompted 
by requests from colleagues in the field to present a paper or make a conference 
contribution of one kind or another. Chapter thirteen, for example was a response to 
a request from Frieda Heytig to contribute to a seminar at the University of 
Amsterdam on the methods of philosophical enquiry. In this case I turned round my 
practice of philosophising about empirical enquiry and attempted an empirically 
grounded account of philosophical enquiry. 

The chapters in this book have, thus, their origins in a variety of activity and in 
response to a variety of provocations, which is why I have chosen to present them as 
a collection of essays. This narrative shows them as ‘situated’ pieces of writing. I 
have not written in a vacuum or even in an ivory tower, but in particular 
professional, social and political environments (these have changed over the period 
of writing) which have provided some of the stimulus and the framing for the 
argument. I hope to have shown both an interest in and awareness of the 
international debates surrounding the issues which I have explored, but I hope, too, 
that international readers will be tolerant of my inclination to write from what I 
experience most vividly and sometimes painfully in the UK. 

I believe, nevertheless, that the book derives some coherence from its roots in a 
sustained engagement with the relationship between philosophical and empirical 
enquiry in the field of education. As this account illustrates, this engagement has 
been nurtured through what I regard as nearly forty years of wonderful intellectual 
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companionship, for which I count myself extremely fortunate, and for which I hope 
these prefatory remarks will serve as grateful acknowledgement. 

There are, unfortunately, other readings of all this. One colleague suggested that 
such autobiographical excursions were an attempt to pre-empt one’s obituary. If so I 
hope that this one will prove very premature in its preparation. But also, as Errante 
has warned, all narratives are narratives of identity. ‘Narratives declare narrator’s 
alignments with certain “in” individuals, groups, ideas, and symbols onto which they 
externalize their most valued, positive, and pride-inducing qualities’ (Errante 2000: 
16-17). Perhaps. Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas!* 
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CHAPTER 2 


INTRODUCTION: PHILOSOPHISING ABOUT 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Research... always conveys a commitment to philosophical beliefs even if this is 
unintended and even though it remains implicit and unacknowledged. (Carr 1995: 1) 


PHILOSOPHISING AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It is helpful, I think, to distinguish three sets of relationships between philosophy 
and educational research. 

First, there is the role of philosophy in addressing in particular the 
epistemological and ethical underpinnings of that research — philosophising about 
educational research. This is the traditional role which philosophy exercises in 
relation to other fields of enquiry, as in philosophy of science and philosophy of 
history, though, in practice, epistemological considerations about the nature of 
knowledge claims in these areas have tended to dominate the philosophical 
literature, whereas in educational research I would judge that the ethical issues have 
been at least as prominent. 

Secondly, there is the sense in which philosophising about education (the 
products of which are to be found for example in the pages of the Journal of 
Philosophy of Education or Educational Philosophy and Theory) itself constitutes a 
form of educational research — philosophising as educational research... 

Thirdly there is the role of philosophy in the process of empirical research — 
philosophising in educational research and in particular in the context of expressly 
interdisciplinary projects. 

In this chapter I shall consider the first of these three relationships — and provide 
in so doing an introduction to some of the topics dealt with in more detail in the rest 
of this book. I shall consider the second and third relationships in chapter three 
which follows. 


PHILOSOPHISING ABOUT EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Carr observed succinctly in a paper presented at a BERA/ECER conference 
roundtable in September 1995: 
research... always conveys a commitment to philosophical beliefs even if this is 
unintended and even though it remains implicit and unacknowledged... (Researchers) 


cannot evade the responsibility for critically examining and justifying the philosophical 
ideas that their enquiries incorporate. It follows that philosophical reflection and 
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argumentation are central features of the methods and procedures of educational 
research. (Carr 1995: 1) 


Many researchers who would not necessarily identify themselves as philosophers 
are, of course, perfectly alert to these methodological issues and their philosophical 
underpinnings. Guba and Lincoln (1994), for example, construct their very notion of 
a research paradigm in terms of three areas — epistemology, ontology and 
methodology — of which the first two are unequivocally philosophical. The growth 
of qualitative research methodology in educational research circles has, for example, 
itself rested on epistemological challenges to: the naive empiricism and 
behaviourism which has been applied to social research and human interaction, to 
traditional notions of validity; to positivistic constructs of reality; to conventional 
views of the way in which inferences may be drawn between the particular and the 
general; and to the perceived gendering of particular research styles. In the field of 
ethics, the same developments have represented challenges to conventional 
definitions of the relationship between researcher and researched and to 
conventional views about the ownership of research data and who is entitled to 
access to it or protection from its exposure. 

This area of development alone offers an enormously fertile field for 
philosophical engagement. My complaints have been that too few of those who 
might be identified as philosophers of education have actually chosen to engage with 
it (Bridges 1995, 1998c) and that some of those who have entered the field from an 
empirical research background have done less than justice to, for example, the subtle 
and complex history of philosophical writing in both ethics and epistemology. 

I am concerned, too, that researchers who have clearly recognised the 
fundamental importance of the philosophical questions underlying education and 
educational research have not always recognised them as philosophical. Ranson, for 
example, in a report to the UK Economic and Social Research Council under the 
title “The future of education research: learning at the centre’, argued that: 


The transformations of our time are altering the structure of experience and the powers 
and capacities needed to live in a post-modern world. The changes raise deep questions 
for education and for the polity in general about: what is it to be a person?... Is there 


such a thing as society and what is it?... What should be the nature of the polity? 
(Ranson 1999: 11) 


While I can readily endorse the importance of the ‘deep questions’ which 
Ranson identifies, I have, too, to observe the oddity of the assumption that these 
questions are peculiarly the product of the post-modern world and the writer’s 
apparent failure to observe 2,000 years of philosophical literature dedicated to 
precisely such questions as these. 

The failure of awareness and communication is, however a problem for which 
the philosophical or philosophy of education community has to accept its share of 
the blame. Philosophers of education have been slow to acknowledge and engage 
with the philosophical sophistication of some of the mainstream ‘research’ writing, 
particularly perhaps, that which draws from US pragmatism and constructivism and 
that continental European tradition in which the Anglo Saxon boundaries between 
sociology, politics and philosophy are routinely transgressed. As I illustrate in 
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chapter three, philosophers of education can be naive and patronising in their own 
assumptions about educational research. Too often, when philosophers do engage 
with issues to do with educational research, they do so with scant attention to the 
actual debates and dialogue which are going on within the educational research 
community itself. 

I am of course not the first to have bewailed the absence of mutual recognition 
between the educational philosophy and educational research communities. In a 
1981 response to Philosophy of Education, the Eightieth Yearbook of the NSSE in 
the United States, Rist complained of the absence of any reference in this 
philosophical writing to research findings which were applicable to the concerns of 
the authors. ‘Those who toil in the vineyard of educational philosophy,’ he 
concluded, ‘are unaware of those who are working in the fields of research.’ But he 
hastened to add that ‘the absence of familiarity and utilization is not simply one 
way. The same can be said for those in educational research with respect to their 
understandings of cogent philosophical issues... The single most important 
conclusion I come to in reflecting on the evident isolation of the philosophical 
enterprise from that of the research enterprise is that we are all diminished by the 
lack of a viable linkage’ (Rist 1981: 27). My ambition in this book is to establish 
some of those linkages and to draw debates which have taken place in the 
educational research and philosophical communities more closely together. 

This collection of essays will illustrate, I hope, some of the different aspects of 
the educational research endeavour which, as Carr has indicated, are underpinned by 
contestable and contested philosophical assumptions, whether we are aware of them 
or not, whether we make the explicit or leave them as part of the implicit framing of 
our research discourse. To some extent we have to operate on the basis of 
undeclared or unexamined assumptions. There are psychological limits on our self 
questioning and certainly practical limits given that even philosophers have to mark 
assignments, submit to processes of audit, collect the kids and clear out the garden 
shed... from time to time. The unexamined life may not be worth living, but a life 
spent only in its own examination would be a pretty bizarre one too. 

Most of this book will illustrate one kind of relationship between philosophy and 
educational research, ie philosophising about educational research. This is a second 
order activity which explores, in particular in this context’, the beliefs about the 
nature of educational research knowledge (and its relationship to other kinds of 
knowledge) and the beliefs about the right, the good and the virtuous in the practice 
of educational research — in short, the epistemology and ethics of educational 
research. The following outline of the contents and the chapters themselves will 
provide further illustration of this activity. 


5 There is of course a much wider range of philosophical discussion about, for example, human identity, 
the political order and what kinds of things exist which could readily be applied here, but I have 
focussed on areas with which the educational research community has itself been most directly 
engaged. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CHAPTERS WHICH FOLLOW 


The next chapter, on ‘Philosophising as and in educational research’ will initiate a 
number of essays dealing primarily with epistemological issues in educational 
research. It considers the role of philosophy as a form of research/ enquiry in its own 
right as well as its role in relation to empirical research. In the final section it will 
draw on resources in ‘modern epistemology’ to challenge the 
empirical/philosophical divide. 

Neither educational research nor educational theory stands still for very long. 
Chapter four, on ‘The discipline(s) of educational research’, traces their recent 
development from the period in the early seventies when both were dominated by 
the four ‘foundational’ disciplines of philosophy, psychology, sociology and history 
of education. It observes the multiplicity of intellectual traditions which have been 
drawn into the educational research arena since then and some of the problems 
which this presents to contemporary researchers and those seeking to read or use the 
outcomes of research. While welcoming the vitality and creativity reflected in these 
developments, it urges the continuing importance of some notion of discipline in 
educational research, some form of rigour, which will both provide the warrant for 
the significance of research based understanding over that which has no such 
foundation and the conditions ‘which make a community of arguers possible’. 

Chapter five, on ‘Educational theory, practice and research: pragmatic 
perspectives’, examines the relationship between education theory, practice and 
research with particular reference to pragmatic epistemology (and psychology). This 
has been especially influential in the Anglo American educational world, partly 
because it appears to respond to the Anglo American distaste for theory; partly 
because pragmatic principles were espoused by the classroom action research 
movement; and partly because of its intimate association with constructivist 
psychology, which has become perhaps the most influential resource for 
contemporary learning theory. The chapter argues from some of the criticisms of 
pragmatism itself (or at least some of the cruder ways in which it been interpreted) 
to criticism about its application in, for example, school/work based training. It 
indicates the importance for educators of engagement with theory in the sense of 
major intellectual currents that bring new perceptions and questions to our practice 
as well as the ideas which spring from confrontation with that practice. 

The proliferation of educational research method; the shift away from quasi 
scientific positivism to research traditions rooted in, for example, anthropology and 
biography; and the seduction of many sections of the educational research 
community by the sirens of post-modernism have combined to produce some 
embarrassment among educational researchers in the employment of the language of 
truth. As a result, it appears to be employed only when safely contained between 
inverted commas — ‘truth’ or ‘Truth’. Chapter six, ‘Educational research: pursuit of 
truth or flight into fancy?’, questions the ease with which some researchers have 
apparently abandoned the principle and argues that some notion of truth should 
remain a guiding principle of educational research. It points out however that 
traditional epistemology allows for some really very different accounts both of what 
it means to say that a particular belief is true and how one decides whether or not it 
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is true. The chapter argues that some notion of truth is indispensable in educational 
discourse, unless one is prepared to have such discourse composed exclusively of 
exclamations, questions, commands, grunts and groans (entertaining, possibly, but 
would it be research?) It shows how influential contemporary sources on research 
methodology depend on truth claims even as they attempt to disavow them. 

Among the intellectual resources which have enriched the methodological reach 
of educational research in recent years are biography, autobiography and other 
narrative forms. Some writers have taken such ‘narrativism’ to its logical conclusion 
and presented research reports in a form which is identified as narrative fiction — a 
vehicle, perhaps, not so much for the literal truth but for that ‘greater truth’ about 
human experience to which works of imagination lay claim. Chapter seven, under 
the title ‘Narratives, fiction and the magic of the real’, examines a sub-set of the 
issues raised by this genre. Drawing in this case on recent work in museology as 
well as traditional epistemology, it examines what might be the distinctive value of 
‘the real’ in educational research writing. Chapter eight, on ‘Narratives in history, 
fiction and educational research’ extends this exploration by looking at the 
relationship between history and fiction and asking whether we can find in both the 
similarities and differences between the two intimately associated genres any clues 
as to the particular claims of fictional and non-fictional narratives in educational 
research. 

These first chapters do not attempt to provide comprehensive cover of the 
epistemological issues underpinning contemporary educational research, but they 
illustrate the way in which epistemology informs educational research methodology 
and its relationship with educational theory and practice and the way in which it can 
be used to challenge some contemporary claims about the character of that research. 

The proliferation of research methods and methodologies described earlier is one 
of the features of educational research which render judgements of its quality 
extremely problematic, yet as I wrote the first draft of this introduction the next five 
years of educational research funding in the UK was being determined by a panel 
tasked with responsibility for assessing the quality of the research of departments of 
education across the country. Across the world appointments are made, promotions 
are awarded and research contracts agreed on the basis of similar judgements. 
Chapter nine, ‘Quality and relevance in educational research’, examines the issue 
of how one determines the quality of research in this confusing contemporary 
environment with particular reference to the relationship of claims to relevance or 
impact as conditions of that quality. 

The three chapters that follow these turn more directly to a number of ethical 
issues with which educational researchers are grappling. The first issues, discussed 
in chapter ten on ‘“Nothing about us without us”: the ethics of outsider research’, 
are raised, in particular, when outsider researchers are seeking to research the 
experience of groups defined or self-defined as disempowered. The chapter 
examines the different kinds of argument that are mounted against the incursions of 
researchers into such communities. It makes a case in favour of principles which 
should govern research in these contexts, but against the exclusion of the outsider 
researcher from genuine and respectful enquiry. 
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The context of contract raises a different set of issues for the rights and 
obligations of the researcher, especially as powerful government departments and 
corporations claim increasing ownership and control over the research they are 
purchasing and the form of its publication. These claims are examined in chapter 
eleven under the title ‘Research for sale: moral market or moral maze?’. The 
chapter advances an epistemological challenge to such claims based on ‘epistemic 
drift’; a moral argument against restrictive ownership of educational knowledge; and 
then a political case based on the principles of liberal democracy. The chapter also 
acknowledges, however, some of the moral complexities which stand in the way of 
an over-simple, albeit heroic, conclusion. 

Chapter twelve, ‘“Fiction written under oath”: ethics and epistemology in 
educational research’, considers the relationship between ethical and 
epistemological principles in the process of research. Do ethical principles and 
imperatives provide obstacles to the validity of research, or support for the social 
conditions and personal dispositions which are conducive to such research? Can 
ethical principles substitute entirely for epistemological ones in the research 
enterprise? The chapter dips into the philosophical writing about the ethics of beliet 
in an attempt to bring together some of the epistemological and ethical threads 
which have run through this book. 

All of these chapters illustrate, then, the first relationship between philosophy 
and educational research, ie philosophising about educational research — the 
examination of, in particular, the epistemological and ethical assumptions 
underpinning this realm of enquiry. My final chapter turns the tables on what has 
gone before. This chapter, ‘From philosophising about research to researching 
philosophising’, was originally written in response to an invitation to contribute a 
paper about the methods of philosophy. In this case, rather than writing a 
philosophical piece about philosophy, I chose to produce an evidentially grounded 
account of the process by keeping a reflective log over the period in which I was 
writing the original draft of ‘Research for sale: moral market or moral maze?’ which 
appears here as chapter eleven. The reflective log then became the evidential base 
for an analysis of some of the processes involved in producing a philosophical paper 
about educational research for presentation at a conference. 

Running through these chapters are a number of apparent oppositions, which I 
have in some cases eroded and in others sought to maintain: 


e between the philosophical and the empirical; 

e between informing ideas and practice; 

e between epistemological scepticism and social constructivism and 
commitment to some notion of truth; 

e between the inventions of fiction and the real; 

e between paradigm and methodological proliferation and a concern for 
disciplined enquiry; 

e between the tower of Babel and the conversational community; 
between epistemic and moral duty. 
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In all of this my aspiration has been to listen to the different points of view, to try 
to understand, to clarify and weigh arguments and to argue a case — nothing earth 
shattering, but it is what I do. 

Researching ... philosophising ... philosophising about research ... researching 
philosophising ... I am, as the opening chapter of this book made clear, a somewhat 
impure philosopher, and I have at different stages in the writing of these chapters 
felt myself positioned sometimes as philosopher, sometimes as an empirical 
researcher and frequently (why not?) as both at once. If my own role ambivalence 
assists in bringing these overlapping fields of enquiry closer together and making 
one more accessible to the other, then I shall be very content. 


CHAPTER 3 


PHILOSOPHISING AS AND IN EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH 


That is all that ‘philosophy’, in the sense in which I am using the word, requires: it is a 
practice, a discipline of thought, devoted to getting clear about words and concepts and 
the logical implications that they carry. (Wilson 1994: 4 his underlining) 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


I began by distinguishing three sets of relationships between philosophy and 
educational research: 


philosophising about educational research, ie examining in particular its 
epistemological and ethical underpinnings; 

philosophy as a form of educational research in its own right paralleling 
historical, sociological and other academic traditions which provide a 
resource for educational enquiry, for example, philosophising about 
educational policy and practice; 

philosophising in educational research ie philosophy’s role in and in 
relation to more traditional empirical research. For Wilson this has been 
primarily a role in ‘getting clear about words and concepts and the logical 
implications that they carry’ (Wilson 1994: 4), but I shall argue for 
something more substantive, and these considerations will lead me into an 
examination of the status of the distinction which is conventionally drawn 
between the empirical/scientific/a posteriori and the necessary/ 
philosophical/a priori. 


In this chapter I shall explore the second and third of these relationships. 


PHILOSOPHISING AS RESEARCH 


There is clearly a political problem here and, I suggest, a more interesting 
philosophical problem about the nature of philosophy. The political problem, though 
not perhaps an overwhelming one, is that in many universities, the paradigm of 
research which is best understood and most powerful is the scientific paradigm with 
all its socio-cultural baggage of expensive equipment, large scale funding, 
international teams and half a page of collaborating authors in Nature as well as its 
more intrinsic positivistic features of data gathering, hypothesis testing and 
replicability. It is easy for research to become defined in terms of this paradigm in a 
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way which makes the work of social scientists look like a poor imitation of ‘proper’ 
science and that of the arts faculties including philosophy something which may 
well be dignified and respected as ‘scholarship’, but which is a distant remove from 
research per se. 

This problem has been compounded in the UK (and perhaps elsewhere) by the 
requirement for the audit of research productivity and the link which is made 
between research productivity and university finance (see chapter nine). This puts 
the onus on academics to demonstrate that they are gainfully employed in research 
and to engage in their discipline in ways which generate auditable research products. 
This is one reason why philosophers of education have become alarmed when their 
discipline has appeared to be forgotten or rejected in the discourse of educational 
research. But they have problems too about incorporation in the culture of research 
audit. Martin McQuillan, head in fact of a university School of Fine Art and Cultural 
Studies, has put the problem rather nicely: 


Thinking is not auditable. Thinking, the business of university, should be inimical to 
categorisation, measurement and commodification. Thought should disrupt and 
transform, opening up new directions in knowledge and experience. How could one 
audit the work of Socrates, Michelangelo, Blake, Kant or Heidegger? The moment that 
the articulation of thought is reclassified as ‘research’ (a ‘product’ that is auditable) then 
thought itself is compromised by the conditions under which it can emerge (McQuillan 
2002: 15). 


There are two or three alternative moves for philosophers here, which are 
interesting not just as defensive political moves in a particular academic economy, 


but for what they reveal about the characteristics of different kinds of philosophical 
activity: 


° to accept that the term ‘research’ is appropriately attached to the scientific 
or (in the case of social sciences quasi scientific) paradigm indicated here 
and to find a different descriptor for the activities of philosophers; 

e to advance a somewhat more inclusive but still restrictive definition of 
research which would include the evidentially based work characteristic 
ot historical and literary scholarship and biography and hence a good deal 
of philosophical writing rooted in the history of ideas or, for example, the 
sort of philosophical biography that Monk produced of Wittgenstein 
(Monk 1990). This would, however, leave out most of more strictly 
philosophical writing; 

° to advance an even wider definition of research which would encompass 
at least some philosophising. Stenhouse defined research as ‘systematic 
and sustained enquiry made public’ (Stenhouse 1980)°. Now most 
philosophical work could probably meet the first two criteria — ie it is 


* Peters and White employed a very similar account of the use of the term research in academic 
communities to refer to ‘systematic and sustained enquiry carried out by people well versed in some 
form of thinking in order to answer some specific type of question’ (Peters and White 1969: 2). They 
contrast this with a broader definition employed by Mace who in his Psychology of Study maintained 


that ‘research is, after all, just “search”, looking for answers to questions and for solutions to 
problems’. (Mace 1963) 
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systematic (in the sense of eg being rule governed) and sustained — and 
the fourth criterion of being ‘made public’ through eg presentation at a 
seminar or conference. It is interesting however to consider how far 
philosophical work represents an ‘enquiry’ — a condition which I think is 
properly attached to the nature of research. 


The notion of enquiry suggests some initial puzzlement or curiosity, a question 
which the individual seeks to clarify and answer. Is this something we should 
reasonably expect to be a characteristic of philosophical research? And if so, would 
all or only some philosophising qualify? 

I realise as I pose this question, that it is a difficult one to answer, because it 
supposes that one may know something at least about how a philosopher went about 
his or her work. In reports on scientific and social scientific enquiry we 
conventionally expect to find an account of and defence of the methodology 
employed. We know, or at least have a report of, the approach taken, the research 
questions which were posed and in some conventions of, for example, ethnographic 
research the relationship of the researcher to the research project. Some 
philosophical writing describes or represents a particular methodology — Socratic 
questioning, Cartesian doubting or linguistic analysis, for example — but a great deal 
more leaves it implicit or even invisible. It is certainly not a standard requirement of 
philosophical writing (in contrast with social science) that the author explains and 
defends his or her methodology. Indeed I suspect that many philosophical journal 
editors would probably wield a thick pen deleting such matter if an author dared to 
include it. Traditionally, scientific writing renders the researcher artificially 
invisible. Philosophical writing tends to take this a stage further and render even the 
research process invisible. One curious consequence is that of course we have 
relatively little public evidence of the way in which philosophers go about their 
business’: we have rather the fruits of that business. 

Now the actual products of philosophical work provide a very mixed picture of 
the extent to which the producer was indeed engaged in an enquiry. Commonly they 
take the form either of a critical attack on a previous writer or an attempt to advance 
and defend a point of view held by the author or some combination of the two. 
Occasionally the author will place the question or point of curiosity in the centre, but 
this is by no means a requirement or expectation of philosophical writing, which in 
some of its more declamatory forms can come across as the product not of a humble 
enquirer after truth (or whatever passes as the alternative in a post-modern age) but 
of a somewhat arrogant holder of the truth, a knower rather than a seeker after 
knowledge. It is interesting, for example, to contrast the very assertive character of 
Wittgenstein’s philosophical writing with the agonising picture of the process of its 
construction which can be gleaned from biographical accounts. For post-modern 
scholars any text is in any case a piece of polemic, so that for Foucault, for example, 
the goal is ‘to incite us to listen to a different claim rather than to accept the findings 
of an argument... to excite in the reader the experience of discord between the social 


T Tt was partly this observation which prompted me to record and write my own account of the process of 
writing a philosophical paper — included here in chapter thirteen. 
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construction of normality and that which does not fit neatly within the frame of these 
constructs’ (Connolly 1985: 368). The result can have at least the outward 
appearance of unargued, unselfcritical polemic, whatever its thought provoking 
merits. By contrast, as Stenhouse argued, ‘inquiry counts as research to the extent 
that it is systematic, but even more to the extent that it can claim to be 
conscientiously self-critical.’ (Stenhouse 1980: 9) 

In terms of Stenhouse’s initial definition of research, then, we are faced with a 
situation in which the conventions of philosophical writing would require us either 
to conclude that we can rarely know whether or not philosophers have been engaged 
in research, because their actual works give us few clues as to the nature of the 
processes — the methodology perhaps — which led to their production or, perhaps 
more sensibly, to give them all the benefit of the doubt and to suppose that anyone 
who has taken the trouble to produce a piece of philosophical writing, whatever its 
stylistic form, has thereby shown evidence of the sort of ‘systematic, sustained 
enquiry made public’ which characterises any research activity. 

Thus far I have referred to roles for philosophy which preserve its distance from 
the mainstream of educational research. I noted in chapter two a role (the traditional 
role of philosophy in relation to other forms of enquiry) as a meta-commentator on 
the metaphysical, epistemological and ethical principles underpinning the first order 
activity of research itself. Then in the first part of this chapter I explored more fully 
a role for philosophy as a distinct field or form of research in its own right. But is 
there not a role for philosophy which engages it more directly, more intimately in 
the research processes of social scientists, ethnographers, policy researchers and 
classroom action researchers? I shall explore this question under three headings: (i) 
conceptual clarification and educational research; (11) the logic and the psychology 
of the development of theory; and (iii) dissolving the empirical/philosophical divide. 


CONCEPTUAL CLARIFICATION AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Philosophy of education in the UK and in many parts of the English speaking world 
in the 1960s and early seventies became almost exclusively associated with the 
school of linguistic analysis. Ivan Snook, for example, introduced his ‘Concepts of 
Indoctrination’ (Snook 1972) by describing how the philosophy of education was 
taking On a new personality of its own shaped by the interest which ‘analytic’ 
philosophers were taking in educational concepts. He went on to write of analysis as 
‘a philosophical method’ (a view comfortably and well expanded in a more recent 
paper by White and White 1997), which, when applied to educational concepts, ‘has 
opened up a new and stimulating route into the perennial problems of education’ 
(Snook 1972: 1). The whole collection of essays was focussed (tediously in my 
view) on the meaning of the word ‘indoctrination’: ‘The writers are interested in 
becoming clearer what we mean when we say that someone is indoctrinating’ 
(Snook 1972: 2). For me the pretensions of linguistic philosophy reached their most 
preposterous apotheosis when I heard the most distinguished Oxford linguistic 
philosopher, R. M. Hare, propose quite seriously in Brian McGee’s acclaimed 
television series ‘Men of Ideas,’ that disputes between trades unions and 
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management could be brought to an end if only we get clarity and agreement as to 
the meaning of the word ‘fair’. 

It was during the same period that the philosopher of education, John Wilson, 
helped to establish an interdisciplinary research project on moral education in which 
the role of the philosopher was to clarify the key concepts, thus providing a 
framework for empirical researchers to research (Wilson, Williams and Sugarman 
1967). As late as the 1994 BERA conference Wilson was still defining philosophy in 
these narrow conceptual terms: ‘That is all that “philosophy”, in the sense in which I 
am using the word, requires: it is a practice, a discipline of thought, devoted to 
getting clear about words and concepts and the logical implications that they carry.’ 
(Wilson 1994: 4 his underlining) Philosophers were specialists in the task who might 
act as consultants to researchers proper: “There is no real alternative to educational 
researchers themselves taking on this task... of working out the meaning and 
concepts with which their research is concerned. Enough philosophers (not just me) 
are around to help them with this if required: there is certainly some professional 
expertise here, though most intelligent researchers can do a lot for themselves, once 
they get the hang of it.’ (ibid p. 6) They were, no doubt, grateful for this reassurance. 

I retain the view that a little more care and clarity in the use of language and 
concepts could benefit a lot of research writing (and indeed some philosophical 
writing). And indeed the occasional piece of empirical research seems bent on 
providing little more than an empirical foundation for a tautology. Apart from this, 


however, Wilson’s view seems to me to be really quite damagingly misleading. 
Briefly: 


e it fails seriously to do justice to the richness of philosophical writing on 
moral, epistemological and political issues which is of a substantive kind 
which goes far beyond mere conceptual analysis; 

e it remains patronising as to the capacity of people who do not define 
themselves as philosophers to be clear about language and concepts, in so 
far as they lend themselves to such clarification, and; 

e it ignores (without repudiating) all the literature about language and 
meaning which renders problematic the idea that there is a simple 
clarification of the meaning of a word which is to be had. 


Replying to an earlier presentation of my criticisms (Bridges 1997), Wilson 
(1998) still seemed to assume that one could establish the meaning of a word 
without some implicit or explicit theory of meaning itself, or of the function of 
language in the conveyance (one theory) or construction (another theory) of 
meaning. I find it surprising that Wilson can propose that ‘Anyone who takes this 
task (he refers to conceptual analysis) seriously will find himself/herself engaged in 
a practice which makes no “assumptions” and has no dealings with “theory” or 
ideology, or any “school of thought” (philosophical or other.)’ (Wilson 1998: 130) 
Wilson himself seems peculiarly unsure about his approach to meaning given the 
importance which he attaches to its clarification. At one moment he presents 
meaning as something to be recalled (quoting Wittgenstein’s suggestion that we 
‘assemble reminders’ p. 129); in the next, meaning is something to be decided, 
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perhaps prescribed (p. 130); and then later it looks as if meaning is something to be 
agreed with other people (p. 130). The history of analytic philosophy of education 
reflects debate about whether conceptual analysis is to be seen as an essentially 
empirical investigation of ordinary language usage and the categories which people 
bring to their experience of the world or whether, as Dunlop asked of Peters some 
years ago, it involves reflecting on ‘a distinction which is somehow forced upon us 
by the nature of the world’ (Dunlop 1970. See also on some of the problems of 
deciding what is actually going on in conceptual analysis: Redditord 1972, Earwaker 
1973, Naish 1984, Walsh 1985.) What is clear is, first, that Wilson cannot have it all 
ways and, secondly, whatever view he does hold comes heavily laden with theory. 
Nor does this theory come without its ideological baggage. The processes of 
defining, prescribing or negotiating the meaning of terms themselves indicate three 
different kinds of power relations between the ‘analyst’ and other members of the 
linguistic community. 

Further, the rhetorical and persuasive functions of language are so omnipresent 
and its connotative layers of meaning so deeply enmeshed with its denotative 
functions that it is impossible to argue for a particular meaning for a notion like 
justice, education or freedom without simultaneously advancing a position on the 
underlying ideological debates in which the notion is embedded. Unsurprisingly, 
then, it was one of the central criticisms of Richard Peters’ work on the concept of 
education (Peters 1967) that what was presented as a ‘neutral’ analysis of the 
meaning of a word represented in practice, inevitably from this standpoint, an 
advocacy of a substantive and ideologically laden view of what ought to happen in 
the name of education. All these are in one sense observations which Wilson could 
argue it is the very function of conceptual or linguistic analysis to make, but my 
point is that this was not the kind of observation which accompanied most of the 
conceptual analysis which characterised philosophy of education in the heydays of 
conceptual analysis, nor is it compatible with Wilson’s own sweeping disavowal of 
theory or ideology: ‘we do not need any kind of theory, and should resist the 
temptation to seek one’ (Wilson 1998: 131). 

Conceptual or linguistic analysis may have a role as a helpful preliminary or 
accompaniment to other forms of theoretically informed or ideologically laden 
enquiry into educational thought and practice; but it cannot be separated from such 
theory or such ideology since the analysis rests itself on the same framework of 
beliefs. 

But there are, I think, more substantive roles for philosophy in educational 
research in informing in a much more complex and integrated way the work of 
empirical research. 


THE LOGIC AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THEORY 


My central point here is that the logical story of how a particular belief or set of 
beliefs is warranted is not necessarily (is perhaps even infrequently) the same story 
as the biographical or psychological story of how those same beliefs came to be 
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entertained. Psychologically we are commonly prompted to what eventually come to 
be established as empirically verified ideas by a priori reflection and we are 
commonly prompted to what we eventually develop as an a priori or philosophical 
position by experience of the physical or social world. 

The history of ideas is riddled with commentaries which explain why 
philosophers and others came to have the ideas they had by reference to the 
historical and social context of their experience and their personal biographies, 
though of course their enduring influence and interest is related significantly (if not 
entirely) to independent considerations to do with the fecundity of their ideas and 
the strength and subtlety of the arguments supporting them. Equally the history of 
science and in particular the story of the development of contemporary physics is at 
least in part a history of the development of ideas a priori which await empirical 
warrant. 

The social sciences have been even more distinctly theory driven, one might say 
philosophically driven. A large part of twentieth century sociology of education, for 
example, has consisted of the elaboration of Marxist theory, the extrapolation of 
some of its principles to areas such as race and gender and its grounding in 
commentary on, for example, educational policy and a certain amount of 
quantitative and qualitative empirical data. In his influential book ‘The idea of a 
social science’, Winch made the point that ‘Many of the more important theoretical 
issues which have been raised in these (ie social) studies belong to philosophy rather 
than to science and are, therefore, to be settled by a priori conceptual analysis rather 
than by empirical research’ (Winch 1958: 17). In an early contribution to discussion 
on the relationship between philosophy and educational research, Peters and White 
observe that ‘social scientists sometimes reach a conclusion by empirical evidence, 
which could with much less trouble have been reached by philosophical reflection’ 
(Peters and White 1969: 9). As examples of this ‘confusion between logical and 
empirical issues’ they refer to Gestalt theory of perception (see Hamlyn 1957) and 
Piaget’s work on how young children learn the concepts of elementary physics (see 
Hamlyn 1967). A similar case can be made, for example, in relation to Kohlbergian 
theory of stages of moral development that these constitute what are essentially a 
priori categories which are philosophically derived rather than the results of 
empirical observation. 

Peters and White seem to be suggesting that Gestalt theorists, Piagetian 
researchers etc (i) would have saved time and resources by approaching their 
enquiries philosophically rather than empirically; and (ii) would more accurately 
represent their positions if they grounded them in philosophical argument rather than 
in empirical evidence. My point is a different one: it is that, whatever their ultimate 
logical standing, the actual way in which ideas have their origins in people’s thought 
is often a complex story of interplay between observation, experience, reflection and 
received ideas — and that it is always likely to be so. 

A nice illustration of this interaction within an area of research which has been 
especially influential in education is contained in George Kelly’s ‘autobiography’ of 
his development of personal construct theory (Kelly 1969). He describes in this the 
interaction between his work as a ‘scientist’ and as a clinician, but acknowledges 
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that it was relatively late in life that he recognised that he was also operating as a 
philosopher or theoretician. ‘This account,’ he writes, ‘is intended to describe the 
course of certain psychological experiences, as I now remember them, which led to 
the formulation of a particular position in psychology I have called personal 
construct theory. 1 should say also that as a result of trying to cope with these 
experiences I seem to have brought myself to a philosophical position for which I 
can think of no better term than constructive alternativism. When it appeared that 
clients in therapy could often make good use of my preposterous explanations and 
when it occurred to me that it was not necessary, or even desirable, to refute one 
proposition before investigating its alternatives — as one does not refute the old self 
in fixed role therapy before inviting participation in the experiment — I was groping 
toward such a philosophical position.’ (Kelly 1969: 64) 

Finally, chapter thirteen in this book, written in response to an invitation to 
produce a paper about the method of philosophical enquiry, presents an empirically 
grounded story of the actual private and social processes involved, which bears little 
resemblance to any a priori account of the logic to which such processes are 
supposed to conform. 

If such empirical claims as to how ideas do in fact evolve are true, then they 
invite consideration of what kinds or combinations of circumstances, what sorts of 
academic communities, associations and activities support such interplay and 
provide the most fertile environments for the development of ideas, empirical or 
philosophical. They also suggest that these communities will be ones which 
facilitate interchange between people working primarily within these different 
traditions and also the possibility for any individual to move freely across these 
boundaries. In such communities (and this argument must surely work a fortiori in a 
field of applied research) we can expect philosophical thinking to provide a source 
for what eventually come to be empirically established beliefs and empirical 
observation and experience to provide the stimulus to what are eventually put 
forward as philosophically established or a priori beliefs. 


DISSOLVING THE EMPIRICAL/PHILOSOPHICAL DIVIDE 


I have so far accepted the logical distinction between empirical and philosophical or 
a priori beliefs, even if I have claimed that the narrative which describes the genesis 
of either may be one which twists between the two. The erosion of the separateness 
of these two and even the distinction between them may be taken a stage further. It 
is a feature of what is sometimes referred to as ‘modern epistemology’ (see Everitt 
and Fisher 1995) and, notably, Quine’s ‘naturalized epistemology’ that it challenges 
this clear separation. Everitt and Fisher explain: 


Quine proposed that all our beliefs could be ranged on an entrenchment continuum. 
They range from the most highly entrenched to the most weakly entrenched, where 
degree of entrenchment measures the degree to which any particular belief is entwined 


with other beliefs. The crucial point here is that the beliefs differ only in degree and not 
in kind. (p. 189) 
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Nor, if we think of the impact of Copernican astronomy and Einsteinian theory 
of relativity on human thought, should we imagine that philosophy has a monopoly 
of concern with the most deeply entrenched beliefs or a unique capacity to challenge 
such beliefs. 

Everitt and Fisher offer three interesting examples to illustrate the observation 
that ‘the very idea that there are two ways in which... truth might be understood 
becomes intelligible only in the light of new empirical information’ (p. 112): 


e the proposition that two bodies which are both falling downward cannot be 
moving in opposite directions (as a proposition entertained before and after 
the world was found to be round); 

e the proposition that if two events A and B occur, then either A is before B or 
B is before A (entertained before and after a realisation of Einstein’s special 
theory of relativity); 

e the proposition that if a woman gives birth to a child, she is its mother 
(entertained before and after the discovery and practice of in vitro 
fertilisation). 


What each of these examples illustrate is the way what might perfectly 
reasonably have been held as a priori truths in one historical context, are 
undermined by empirical information which challenges the very fundamental 
assumptions which underlay those beliefs, and forces upon us conceptual changes 
and a reappraisal of the status of those beliefs. 

The lesson goes further however than warning us that just some of the beliefs 
that we thought to be a priori in character are in fact empirically grounded. It 
renders the whole distinction problematic. According to Everitt and Fisher, the 
moral to be drawn from these historical examples is clear: 


We may each find within our own corpus of beliefs, some beliefs which seem to us to 
be a priori, to be beliefs which we are justified in accepting no matter what empirical 
findings science may come up with. But if we do take that attitude towards our beliefs, 
that shows only the limits of our imagination, not that our beliefs will hold true in the 
face of all increase in scientific knowledge. (p. 112) 


Everitt and Fisher draw the implication from this that we have to abandon the 
traditional dichotomy between philosophy (as dealing with the a priori, necessary 
truths and the methods of logic) and science (as dealing with the a posteriori, 
contingent truths and the methods of systematic observation). What follows from 
this is that: 


The philosophical merges into the scientific: there is no sharp boundary between 
them... Hence scientific findings are in principle relevant to philosophical claims. 
Hence, more specifically, the claims of the epistemologist are not immune to revision in 
the light of empirical information. More positively, they can in principle be confirmed 
or overturned by advances in empirical knowledge. (Ibid p. 189) 


There are in fact significant parallels between this kind of thinking and the 
picture of science presented by Thomas Kuhn in The structure of scientific 
revolutions (Kuhn 1970 but originally published in 1962). He distinguishes between 
traditional scientific experimental procedures, which are operated within an 
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established paradigm of scientific research and transforming revolutionary theory 
associated with names like Copernicus, Newton, Lavoisier and Einstein — theory 
which forced metaphysical shifts in our understanding of our universe and 
philosophical re-evaluation of the methods and modes of interpretation of science 
itself. This: 


necessitated the community’s rejection of one time-honored scientific theory in favor of 
another incompatible with it, ... produced a consequent shift in the problems available 
for scientific scrutiny and in the standards by which the profession determined what 
should count as an admissible problem or as a legitimate problem-solution. And each 
transformed the scientific imagination in ways that we shall ultimately need to describe 
as a transformation of the world within which scientific work was done. (Kuhn 1970: 6) 


But tor Kuhn, as for the ‘modern epistemologists’, ‘scientific fact and theory are 
not categorically separable’. Because ‘the commitments that govern normal science 
specify not only what sorts of entities the universe does contain, but also, by 
implication, those that it does not’, the empirically grounded discovery of new 
phenomena like oxygen or X-rays can force a re-evaluation and shift in the very 
conceptual apparatus, in the network of theory through which scientists deal with the 
world (ibid p. 7). 

As an illustration of the complex inter-relationship between the observation of 
phenomena, the development of new conceptual apparatus and the revision of theory 
he offers a fairly detailed account of the ‘discovery’ of oxygen. What he describes is 
an extended sequence of events in which ‘observation and conceptualization, fact 
and assimilation to theory, are inseparably linked’ for the reason that ‘discovering a 
new sort of phenomenon is necessarily a complex event, one which involves 
recognizing both that something is and what it is’ (ibid p. 55). 

The argument presented here in favour of the complex interrelationship between 
eg observation and theory, between the a posteriori and the a priori, between the 
relatively minor shifts in our understanding within a particular explanatory paradigm 
and revolutionary shifts in those paradigms, seem to me more satisfactory than the 
more thoroughly reductionist direction of the genetic epistemologists, simply 
because I think that the latter obliterate distinctions which they then need to reinstate 
Or assume under another guise. 

Kuhn and the ‘modern epistemologists’ have both been interested in the 
relationship between the physical sciences and theory/philosophy. Educational 
research is of course rooted rather* in the social sciences, but, without labouring the 
argument here, I want to suggest that everything that has been said about the erosion 
of the boundaries between the natural scientific and the philosophical (I use this as a 
shorthand for the cluster of contrasts which have been referred to) applies a fortiori 
to the relationship between the social scientific and the philosophical. Indeed the 
relatively short history of social science is riddled with the twists and turns of 
paradigm contests and their proliferation to the extent that this has tended to 
overshadow the more routine conduct of empirically grounded research within any 
one of those paradigms. If it is possible to demonstrate the contingency rather than 


* Though by no means exclusively — see the following chapter four on the disciplines of educational 
research. 
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the categorical character of any boundaries between the empirical and the 
philosophical in the natural sciences it is, I suggest, even easier to demonstrate these 
in the social sciences. Nor is it difficult to extend this argument more specifically to 
the field of education research, ‘a field characterized by paradigm proliferation and, 
consequently, the sort of field in which there is little consensus about what research 


and scholarship are and what research reporting and scholarly discourse should look 
like’ (Donmoyer 1996: 19). 


CONCLUSION 


I draw (perhaps slightly too easily) the following conclusions from this discussion. It 
seems to me that the structures that support research, the order of a research 
community, is more likely to work effectively if it reflects rather than is at odds with 
the structure and order of the epistemic field which it addresses. 

In the case of research in an applied field like education this principle raises 
interesting questions to do with the relationship between theory and practice (and 
incidentally provides one kind of rationale for the engagement of teachers in 
research). 

More relevantly here however the principle suggests that educational researchers 
(as indeed social scientific researchers and researchers in the natural sciences) 
should resist traditions which identify some people narrowly as ‘empirical 
researchers’ and others narrowly as ‘philosophers’ and embrace an intellectual world 
in which the two constantly inform and challenge each other. This has three specific 
implications: 


e that the individual researcher needs to be willing and able to move freely 
across these areas as conventionally defined; 

e that research teams need to be willing and able to move with the same 
freedom; 

e that research institutions, be they university departments or learned societies, 
need to work so as to facilitate rather than to obstruct such movement. 


In short I believe that there is a foundation in epistemology for the kind of 
rapprochement between the philosophical and empirical research communities 
which can also be argued for on more pragmatic grounds. Donmoyer made the plea 
in terms addressed to those attending the American Educational Research 
Association Conference in 1993, but it could equally well be applied to the broader 
educational research community: 


I encourage you to venture forth from the groups with which you normally associate, 
put your comfortable, ready-made conceptions of knowledge and learning on hold, and 
use the smorgasbord of sessions and activities... to reconsider the nature of knowing 
and learning and to think anew about the art and science of educational research and 
practice. (Donmoyer 1993: 7) 


CHAPTER 4 


THE DISCIPLINE(S) OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Disciplines are essential structures for systematising, organizing, and embodying the 
social and institutional practices upon which both coherent discourse and legitimate 
exercise of power depend (Lenoir 1993: 73). 


Now the question turns to just what it is that different forms of representation employed 
within the context of educational research might help us to grasp. Are there varieties of 
human understanding? What is distinctive about them? ... Now is the time to search for 
seas that take us beyond the comforts of old ports (Eisner 1993: 8). 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AS DISCIPLINED ENQUIRY 


In his classic 1966 paper Hirst argued, that educational research ‘is not itself an 
autonomous “form” of knowledge or an autonomous discipline. It involves no 
conceptual structure unique in its logical features and no unique test for validity’ (p. 
55). From the same philosophical stable, Dearden mused somewhat provocatively: ‘I 
do not know quite what an “educationist” is, or what sort of expert or authority he is 
supposed to be. I know what a philosopher of education is, or an educational 
psychologist or an educational sociologist, but I am not at all sure what a plain 
“educationist” would be’ (Dearden 1970: 2). 

Thirty years on there is no overwhelming reason to revise the opinion that there 
is still no distinctive discipline, methodology or method which characterises 
educational research. Rather it is a field of policy and practice to which we can 
apply a wide range of disciplines, methods and forms of representation (far more 
than Dearden might have contemplated) drawn in particular from the humanities and 
social sciences. This much is probably uncontroversial except among those who 
challenge the very aspirations of disciplined enquiry, or the structures which support 
the socially contingent forms of such enquiry which are available to us at any one 
time. More problematically, however, I shall consider whether the application of 
these disciplined forms of enquiry and representation to and in the field of education 
is all that constitutes educational research, or whether, in practitioner research, for 
example, there lie some clues to a radically different mode of educational enquiry. 


EDUCATION IS A FIELD OF (APPLIED?) RESEARCH 


It is a short step from the observation that education is not a discipline in its own 
right, to the conclusion that it constitutes a field of theory and practice to which 
different disciplines can contribute — just as you might research other fields of social 
practice like policing, nursing, social work, football, shopping or tourism. For 


oe) 
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Shulman, this is indeed precisely what makes educational research so interesting and 
so diverse: ‘A major reason why research methodology in education is such an 
exciting area is that education is not a discipline. Indeed education is a field of 
study, a locus containing phenomena, events, institutions, problems, persons, and 
processes, which themselves constitute the raw material for inquiries of many kinds’ 
(Shulman 1985: 5). 

Hirst stresses however that education is essentially if not exclusively a field of 
applied research: 


educational theory is not a purely theoretical field of knowledge because of the 
formulation of principles for practice in which it issues. It is however, composite in 
character in a way very similar to such fields (Hirst 1966: 55). 


How important, or indeed meaningful, it is to define education as a field of 
applied research is however a matter which merits some consideration. It is 
obviously comforting in some settings — eg in discussion with teachers, policy 
makers or funders — to be able to represent education as applied research and 
education researchers as people willing and able to roll up their sleeves in the real 
world of educational practice — at least until the expectation is succeeded by 
frustration and disappointment that the research does not quite deliver what it 
promised. There are at least three inherent problems in the notion that research 
might be applied. 

First, there are all sorts of dimensions of the scale of applicability, which result 


in some very different levels of significance in the application. There are, for 
example: 


e dimensions of social scope: application to my own practice — to another 
teacher’s practice — to a whole school’s practice — to a whole education 
system ’s practice — globally; 

e dimensions of immediacy of up-take: application immediately — after some 
years — long after the researcher 1s dead; 

e dimensions of duration: applied once — for a period of time — indefinitely 
into the future; 


e dimensions of the scale of influence: minor amendment of practice through 
to major innovation; 

e dimensions of value: however applicable or applied, was it a force for 
educational advance or decline, tor good or for evil? 


My point is that these dimensions generate some very different pictures of the 
application of research with some very different value attached to them. My own 
research experience has been applied to the writing of these last paragraphs (though 
it is also relevant that their content was never actually the subject of my research — 
which is another issue about applicability); it has also been applied to the 
development of school textbooks in Vietnam, which are likely to impact on the 
learning of some 15 million children over the next five years, though the research I 
drew upon in this case was something I was involved with a quarter of a century 
ago. Such different examples — and it would be easy to produce a dozen equally 
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widely scattered — are a warning that the notion of applying or applied research 
covers some very different relationships and effects. 

Secondly, we have to reckon with the difference between (i) research which is 
intended to be applied, conceived as for application; and, (ii) research which is 
intended to be applied and actually applied; and (iii) research which was not 
produced to be applied but was in fact applied. Inside the first of these distinctions is 
a further distinction to be drawn between research which was realistic in its hopes of 
being applied (whether or not these were finally realised) and what one might dub 
‘not-a-hope-in-hell-of-ever-being-applied’ research. The applicability of research is, 
however, not just a function of whether or not it brings out its own clear implications 
for practice or policy, but also whether or not what is implied is likely to find macro 
and micro political acceptance, whether the resource implications can be met, 
whether the people involved have the will or energy to accommodate to the required 
changes and a dozen other facts which have little to do with the intentionality of the 
research or the applicability (in principle) of its findings.’ 

Thirdly, research can leave us with a greater or lesser amount of work to do in 
order to interpret its implications for practice. I recall a piece of action research 
which involved me researching my own leadership style in seminars, which revealed 
some unintended consequences of some of my style of questioning and which led 
me very directly to change my style of questioning in these groups. But if I read, for 
example, evidence and argument in support of a constructivist view of learning, I 
have got to do a lot of work to turn this into changes which I should make in my 
own teaching, and I may need to digest and reflect upon its implications over quite a 
period of time. Still more complex will be any process by which the same work 
might affect broader educational policy. But this does not in itself make it any the 
less applicable or applied, does it? 

Fourthly, while there may be a considerable weight of opinion in favour of 
research which has greater rather than lesser application to education, in other words 
as to what sort of educational research is desirable under particular conditions, this 
does not amount to a definition of educational research. It is still educational 
research if it addresses and seeks to inform the development of educational theory, 
even if it does so at a relatively high level of abstraction and without drawing any 
particular implications for practice. 

These and other complexities in the notion of applied research render 
problematic the very notion of ‘applied research’ and render both its ‘applicability 
and its ‘applied-ness’ contingent on factors that go beyond the capability or 
responsibility of the researcher. There is a definitional and perhaps tautologous 
sense in which something called ‘educational research’ has to be research applied to 
education. Beyond this perhaps the only fair application of the term is in terms of the 
intentionality of the researchers, some of whom will set out in their research to 
affect educational policy and practice and who will bring out in their research the 
implications which they see their work as having for that policy and practice, and 


” Some of these considerations are developed further in my discussion of ‘relevance’ and ‘impact’ as 
criteria for the assessment of research quality in chapter nine. 
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others — out of uncertainty, disinterest, cynicism or simply enthusiasm perhaps for 
the domain of theory — will not. 

But if educational research is simply a field of applied and theoretical enquiry, 
what are its boundaries? Wilson (1972) attaches importance to the defining (and 
restricting) notion of education which is the focus of the research"”: 


Unless we are clear about the boundaries of a particular area, we cannot be clear about 
research in that area. What is it to do research in education? We cannot rely upon the 
criterion of what is commonly thought or taken to be ‘researching education’. For this 
may be simply mistaken — just as investigations carried out by astrologers or 
phrenologists might be taken in some social groups as ‘research in science’. Yet not 
actually be so, because a proper concept of science excludes such areas... (Wilson 
PE 13). 


So an essential preliminary for Wilson is to define education — which then allows 
him to say: 


There is a particular concept, Education, which is connected with a certain class of 
human ‘goods’, namely those concerned with the development of rationality, awareness 
and understanding. When doing research in Education, we are ultimately concerned to 
improve people in respect of these goods. (Wilson 1972: 51) 


Wilson at least avoids the pitfall of defining educational research narrowly in 
terms of the institutional provision of education (and other things) in the setting of 
schools and colleges. Compare, for example, Popkewitz’s suggestion that, 
‘Educational research is a special type of social science, having an institutional 
focus on schooling’ (Popkewitz 1984: 25). While one might sometimes be tempted 
to ask of work presented at, say the annual conferences of the research associations 
(a fortiori the philosophical societies) ‘Yes, but what has this to do with education?’ 
I suspect that the greater balance of risk is in allowing the field to be too narrowly 
rather than too broadly defined, or in rendering it too inwardly self-referencing when 
it Should be connecting with a wide range of developments in professional practice 
and reinvigorated by intellectual currents from many sources. So whatever 
provisional definition of the field we may come up with, let’s quickly be prepared to 
expand it in the face of imaginative argument. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DRAWS ON ESTABLISHED DISCIPLINES OF 
ENQUIRY AND REPRESENTATION 


If educational research is not a distinctive discipline and is only a pretty generally 
defined field, what are we left with? In Hirst’s original conception the answer is 
clear: ‘educational principles are justified entirely by direct appeal to knowledge 
from a variety of forms, scientific, philosophical, historical, etc. Beyond these forms 
of knowledge it requires no theoretical status’ (Hirst 1966: 55). He continues: 

It is a necessary consequence of this characterization of the theory that its development 


depends crucially on the progress of scientific knowledge, philosophical work, etc, 
which is relevant to questions of educational practice. It is only by rigorous work within 


' See also a lucid approach to the definition of the scope of educational research (as well as explanation 
of different approaches to such definition) in Pring 2000. 
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these forms, according to their own critical canons, that valid reasons can be brought to 
the formation of educational principles. If work or study in theory is to be anything but 
superficial it must readily be differentiated out into the serious and systematic treatment 
of the relevant philosophical, sociological or historical questions which are raised... To 
discern where, and precisely how, a given discipline contributes to the theory demands 
first a highly specialised knowledge of the discipline and the kind of problems with 
which it deals. It demands too the ability to see beneath the practical problems of 


education those underlying questions which this discipline alone can hope to answer 
(ibid pp. 55-6). 


I share the view that the methodological and conceptual resources which inform 
educational enquiry or educational research (which I take to be constituted by 
specialised forms of enquiry) and hence educational theory are substantially derived 
from forms of enquiry and representation which have a centre of gravity outside 
education research itself, even if they may be fruitfully applied, developed and 
refined within the field of education. Thus, to take some of the most obvious 
examples, historians of education, sociologists of education and philosophers of 
education all draw on methodological and conceptual structures which have been 
developed outside of and independently of their application in education. The same 
would also be true with respect to ethnography, life history/biography and discourse 
analysis in their application to education. 

There are, nevertheless certain important qualifications I would enter to this 
general position. First, Hirst presents a picture of a one way flow of intellectual 
resources — from disciplines rooted outside the field of education into the study of 
education itself. In the relatively short span of the history of educational research in 
the diverse forms it has taken in the late twentieth century, it is perhaps an accurate 
observation of the main flow of ideas and practices to see them as running into, 
rather than out of, the educational arena. It also seems to me reasonable to suppose 
that the exercise of these traditions within education — and their interaction both with 
each other and with practice in the field of education — might itself generate some 
interesting developments in the disciplines themselves. However, it is not, in other 
words, simply a matter of applying methods and ideas developed outside education 
to educational policy and practice. Rather it is a matter of developing them within 
the context of educational policy and practice, in ways which can directly inform 
that practice and go on to inform and enliven other areas of their application. It may 
be initially that this is a matter of application from one relatively immature field 
(education) to other relatively immature fields of enquiry (nursing, social work and 
development studies are all recent examples). But there is no reason in principle 
why, for example, ethnographers, historians or sociologists working in other 
‘mainstream’ areas outside education should not discover something of 
methodological, or conceptual, interest in the work of educational researchers. 

The second qualification I need to enter to Hirst’s presentation of the disciplined 
sources of educational research and theory concerns the range of these resources. In 
the 1960s we might have settled for a relatively limited range of standard disciplines 
which had a significant role in contributing to educational enquiry, theory or 
research in the UK. The book in which Hirst’s own paper appeared at that time was 
Tibble’s influential edited work ‘The Study of Education’ (Tibble 1966) which 
contributed significantly to the definition of the subject in the newly emergent BEd 
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degrees at the end of the decade in which it was published. Following an historical 
introduction by Tibble and Hirst’s own paper on ‘Educational Theory’, four leading 
protagonists stepped forward to present ‘The Philosophy of Education’ (Richard 
Peters); ‘The History of Education’ (Brian Simon); ‘The Contribution of Psychology 
to the Study of Education’ (Ben Morris) and ‘The Sociology of Education’ (William 
Taylor). The same disciplinary quartet were featured in Woods’ (1971) ‘Education 
and its Disciplines’. Thus were the disciplines of education temporarily defined for 
several generations of students in teacher training in the UK'' and thus too were 
defined some of the most powerful categories under which educational research was 
conducted and validated, albeit that the differences between researchers within some 
of these areas (most notably sociology and psychology) were at least as great as the 
difference between them — and here lay the lines of some of the subsequent 
fragmentations. 

These developments echoed, and were to some extent informed by, parallel 
developments in the United States and elsewhere’. In an intriguing history of 
education research in the United States, Lagemann describes how after the Second 
World War, first, curriculum development was mobilised by reformers drawn from 
the disciplines which made up the curriculum, and then, ‘discipline based scholars 
developed new lines of research in psychology, school administration, and the so- 
called foundations of education, which included philosophy, history, and the social 
sciences’ (Lagemann 1997: 11). Harvard built a new and outstanding reputation out 
of research conducted by scholars trained in and still affiliated with social science 
disciplines and this was widely noticed and emulated elsewhere (Powell 1980). 
Lagemann observes, however, that ‘discipline-trained scholars of education were 
sometimes inclined to place contributing to their discipline on a par, if not above, 
improving education, and they often derived their questions from disciplinary rather 
than practice related concerns’ (Lagemann 1997: 11. See also Sieber 1974 and Sizer 
and Powell 1969). Herein lay, perhaps, the seeds of dissatisfaction which were to 


'' A few teacher training colleges and departments also offered ‘comparative education’, but despite the 
efforts of a small band of enthusiasts like Brian Holmes at the London Institute of Education, this 
never really achieved the disciplinary standing or coherence of the big four. 

am conscious however of some rather different patterns of development reflecting the different 
historical and institutional sources of educational studies in, for example, continental Europe (see, for 
example, Levering (2001) and Depaepe (2001). Writing more specifically about the history of 
pedagogy as a ‘scientific and separate discipline’ Bengtsson suggests that “The road... was not 
similar in all Western countries and did not always follow the same pace, but I think that most 
countries have followed the same stages’ (2002: 7). His account of the establishment of pedagogy as 
a field of disciplined enquiry in Sweden describes how Bertil Hammer, the holder of the first chair in 
pedagogy in Sweden provided in his inaugural lecture in 1910 an account of pedagogy divided into 
three main branches which will be remarkably familiar to later students. Hammer (1988) 
distinguished (in Bentsson’s own translation): 


= 


(i) Trying to fix the goal of education in so far as the historical process of education (bildningsgang) 
displays it; this will be the task of a philosophical or teleological pedagogy. 

(ii) Studying the process of education (uppfoostringsprocessen) close at hand as it appears for the 
individual person; in other words to investigate the biological and psychological conditions that 
determine the child’s development: individual or psychological pedagogy. 

(iit) Studying education at large as a social phenomenon, of which the historical and social conditions 
are to be demonstrated: social pedagogy (including historical pedagogy). 
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develop in the USA and the UK and result in subsequent changes in the pattern of 
educational research. 

Three linked developments in the 1970s in the UK contributed to the erosion of 
the dominance of the four disciplines in educational discourse, and Lawrence 
Stenhouse was midwife to all three (a midwifery ably assisted by among others Jean 
Rudduck, Barry MacDonald, John Elliott, Gajendra Verma and Helen Simons). The 
first was the emergence of Curriculum as, if not a new discipline in educational 
studies, then at least a powerful instrument for breaking down the barriers between 
the disciplines and demonstrating their capacity to inform in different and more 
integrated ways a rapidly developing field of educational development and practice 
— and one in which national policy and local practice had to be joined together in 
some way. The second was the development of classroom action research as, in 
Stenhouse’s perception, a necessary condition of curriculum development, because 
curriculum could only ever be in his eyes a hypothesis to be tested against the 
realities of individual classrooms. The third development under this same patronage 
was the expansion of the repertoire of research methodologies in the interests of 
understanding and sharing different perceptions of classroom experience — a 
garnering of, in particular ethnographic research methods and case study (Simons’ 
edited collection ‘The science of the singular’ first published in 1980 remains an 
important resource), experiment with visual representation, the development by 
Stenhouse of “contemporary history’, and by MacDonald of ‘democratic evaluation’. 

From these and other sources we have seen, since Tibble’s presentation of the 
Study of education, a huge expansion in the intellectual resources which have been 
brought to this study: from every nook and cranny of the social sciences and 
especially from ethnography; from the study of language and literature; from 
biography and autobiography; from cultural studies; from politics, policy studies and 
political theory; and, more hesitantly perhaps from the creative arts'*, from 
photography, poetry and, as we shall see (chapter seven) from narrative fiction. The 
educational research community seems to have taken to heart Elliott Eisner’s 
observation in his 1993 address to the American Educational Research Association: 


If there are different ways to understand the world, and if there are different forms that 
make such understanding possible, then it would seem to follow that any comprehensive 
effort to understand the processes and outcomes of schooling would profit from a 
pluralistic rather than a monolithic approach to research (Eisner 1993: 8). 


The variety of the intellectual resources which educational research can draw on 
today seems to me to be hugely enriching to its practitioners and to those who 
engage with the fruits of this practice. It also carries risks and casualties which 
people like Richard Peters were acutely aware of when in the 1960s and 70s they 
tried to contain the proliferation of methods and even intellectual resources in the 
development of a respected and disciplined approach to educational enquiry. The 


'S After all, as Elliott Eisner has argued: ‘The meaning that representation carries is both constrained and 
made possible by the form of representation we employ. Not everything can be “said” with anything. 
Poetic meaning requires poetic forms of thought and poetically treated form. Visual art requires 
forms of thought that address the import of visual imagery. How we think is influenced by what we 
think about and how we choose or are expected to represent its content’ (Eisner 1993: 7). 
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diversity can lead to bewilderment among users of research, students and indeed 
researchers themselves; it can make it extremely difficult to ensure fairness in any 
assessment procedure (including something as heavily laden with consequences as 
the UK Research Assessment Exercise (see chapter nine); it can fragment effort and 
Balkanise the research community; it can weaken attempts to build quality in 
research and strong interactive research communities; it can undermine attempts to 
build sustained and consecutive research programmes; it can result in a dizzying 
intoxication with method over the substantive issues which an educational research 
community might be expected to address. But whatever problems the diversity of 
resources presents us with, we cannot, having bitten on the apple, pretend that we do 
not have the knowledge and the possibilities that we have. 


DISCIPLINE AND POST-DISCIPLINARITY 


Thirty years ago, then, talk of the disciplines of education was a shorthand for 
history, philosophy, sociology and psychology of education. But today we are 
confronted by an educational research community characterised by the diversity, 
hybridisation and the fragmentation of its practices. This was brought home to me 
very forcibly as I read the descriptions of research methodology attached to the 
published work submitted for assessment in the UK Research Assessment Exercise. 
Among, admittedly, the less conventional descriptions I noted: “New 
Paradigm/heuristic/dialogic methods’; ‘historical political sociology’; ‘ideological 
history, curriculum and cultural theory’; ‘social constructionism — socio- 
philosophical analysis’; and ‘Narcissus myth and deconstruction’. If the 
replacement of four relatively monolithic and clearly differentiated disciplines by 
this multi-disciplinarity, hybridisation and diversity is what is intended by the notion 
of a ‘post-disciplinary’ age, then this ascription seems to me to be apt, if a little 
misleading. 

I want to maintain, however, that the diversification of method and conceptual 
apparatus brought to educational research does not and should not imply any loss of 
discipline in the conduct of the research, but rather a diversification in the forms of 
discipline which are applied. I say this because it seems to me that research is a form 
of enquiry which is distinctive by virtue of the rigorous and systematic way in which 
rules for the conduct of that particular form of enquiry are applied. Not only this, but 
as Hunt argues, ‘the discipline of a discipline, by which I mean the rules of conduct 
governing argument within a discipline, does have a worthy function. Such rules 
make a community of arguers possible’ (Hunt 1991: 104). The conditions for both 
the production and validation of research require communities of arguers, enquirers 
and critics — and a condition for the possibility of such communities of arguers is 
their sharing in a common language and their shared recognition and reference to 
some common rules of (in this case) intellectual and creative behaviour. Popkewitz 
emphasises the importance of these rules, not only in allowing communication and 


"The full data set for these Research Assessment Exercise submissions is available on 


www.hero.ac.uk/rae and provides a fascinating insight into the diversity of practice in educational 
research in the UK. 
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argument but also in developing ‘standards of enquiry’: ‘Research exists within 
communities of discourse which maintain and develop standards of enquiry... 
Scientific communities involve commitments to certain lines of reasoning and 
premises for certifying knowledge. Each scientific field has particular constellations 
of questions, methods and procedures. These constellations provide shared ways of 
“seeing” the world, of working, of. testing each others’ beliefs’ (Popkewitz 1984: 
2-3). McCarthy (1982) articulates a Habermasian view of both the epistemological 
and social conditions for such communities of arguers: 


Communication that is oriented towards reaching understanding inevitably involves 
reciprocal raising and recognition of validity claims. Claims to truth and rightness, if 
radically challenged, can be redeemed only through argumentative discourse leading to 
rationally motivated consensus. Universal-pragmatic analysis of the conditions of 
discourse and rational consensus show these to rest on the supposition of an ‘ideal 


speech situation’ characterised by an effective equality of chances to assume dialogue 
roles (McCarthy 1982: 255-6). 


The rules that I refer to and the intellectual, moral and institutional props which 
maintain them, constitute the discipline of the discipline, of the tradition of thought 
and representation with which they are associated. In this sense, I would argue, 
discipline is a sine qua non of research. ‘Disciplines,’ argues Lenoir with perhaps 
surprising lack of qualification in a sociological analysis, ‘are essential structures for 
systematising, organizing, and embodying the social and institutional practices upon 
which both coherent discourse and legitimate exercise of power depend’ (Lenoir 
1993: 73 — my italics). 

This view is entirely compatible with an acceptance that: (i) disciplines come in 
diverse forms — which may well include forms of artistic exploration and 
representation of meaning, as well as more familiar and clearly definable disciplines 
with their homes in the natural or social sciences; (11) that disciplines evolve over 
time;'° (iii) that disciplines divide and sub-divide; (iv) that the particular rules 
governing any particular discipline at one time may be contested; and (v) that these 
rules may not be easily expressed.'° Popkewitz stresses for example the paradoxical 
way in which these rule governed systems provide, nevertheless, the conditions for 
challenge, creativity and dissent: ‘Science exists in the preparedness of individuals 
to think up, explore and criticise new concepts, techniques of representation, and 
arguments... While it may seem paradoxical, the procedures, norms and interactions 
of the scientific community maintain a form of anarchy which encourages individual 


'S ‘When research methods are stable and canonized, the rules of the game are relatively clear. With new 
games, new rules’ (Eisner 1993: 8). 

'6 Writing with respect to controversy around the rules governing historical enquiry, Spitzer argues that, 
‘stories about the past will continue to command our assent when they proceed from shared 
assumptions as to relevant evidence, legitimate inference, and coherent logic. We cannot validate 
these standards by appealing to them, but there is no need to validate them if the parties to the 
conversation share them’ (Spitzer 1996: 120-121). Spitzer adopts an interesting and persuasive 
approach to the question of veridicality in history by examining a number of case studies of debates 
around attempts at historical deception — and observes the standards to which all parties to these 
debates are appealing. He concludes ‘this is to say not that we can stipulate the universal standards of 
historical truth but that we can identify the specific standards that are assumed to legitimate a given 
claim’ (Spitzer 196: 12). 
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creativity’ (Popkewitz 1984: 3 and 6). This view is also compatible with the idea 
that discipline and rule governed systems may emerge from practices of enquiry in 
which they are by no means clearly defined — Schén’s ‘swampy lowland’ of 
research and practice (Schén 1983: 42). Rule governed systems emerge out of 
research practice as well as being brought to it. Appignanesi and Garratt describe, 
for example, their experience of ‘working without rules in order to find out the rules 
of what you’ve done’ (Appignanesi and Garratt 1995: 50). 

All the movement I have described is, nevertheless, movement around a notion 
in which the idea of a set of rule governed practices in a community with at least 
some basis of a shared discourse is pivotal and indispensable. In this sense 
educational research may fruitfully and creatively reach out to the wealth of 
intellectual and representational resources available to it, but to do so is to grasp and 
to apply the particular discipline which characterises any of these traditions and 
whose rigorous application renders their products more, rather than less, worthy of 
attention. 


DISCIPLINES: NECESSARY BUT NOT SUFFICIENT 


I have argued thus far for the importance to any educational research endeavour of 
the conceptual and methodological resources available, not just in the traditional 
disciplines of education (history, philosophy, sociology and psychology), but in the 
wide range of: ‘disciplined’ intellectual and creative forms of enquiry and 
representation, which educational researchers have come to draw on in recent years. 
I cannot make much sense of an activity which claims to be research and yet does 
not employ or draw upon one or more of these practices. In this sense their presence 
seems to be a necessary feature of educational research. But is educational research 
reducible to the employment of one or more of these disciplines to investigate some 
area of educational practice? 

On some arguments, research of the kind which I have described so far, ie 
disciplined, academic research, does not and cannot impinge directly on practice, 
only onto the beliefs which might inform that practice. In perhaps the last piece that 


he wrote before his death, Lawrence Stenhouse addressed an audience of academic 
researchers in these terms: 


Although research guided by the disciplines is likely to extend knowledge and the 
extension of knowledge is likely to affect — even in due course to revolutionise — 
practical action, there is a distinction to be drawn between the priorities of substantive 
action and the priorities of the advancement of knowledge... Nor do the conceptual 
frameworks of the so-called ‘constituent disciplines’ of educational research and study 
at present focus on educational action. That is to say, the hypotheses or conjectures to 
which they lead us are not by and large open to elaboration and testing by educational 
as opposed to research acts (Stenhouse 1985: 264). 


Similarly, in the third edition of the AERA Handbook of Research on Teaching, 
Fenstermacher argued: 


the benefit of educational research to educational practice is realized in the 
improvement of practical arguments, not in programmes of performance deduced from 
the findings of research... Research bears on practice as it alters the truth or falsity of 
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beliefs that teachers have, as it changes the nature of these beliefs, and as it adds new 
beliefs (Fenstermacher 1986: 43). 


By 1983 Hirst himself was making much more limited claims on behalf of the 
disciplines than he had made two decades earlier in a position surprisingly close to 
that for which Stenhouse: 


The disciplines cannot tackle any given practical questions as such for each tackles 
questions which are peculiar to itself, those that can be raised only within its own 
distinctive conceptual apparatus... The disciplines each make their own limited 
abstractions from the complexities of practice. They tackle no problems of any kind and 
none of them is adequate to the proper determining of principles for educational 
practice. Indeed there seems an inevitable gap between the conceptual framework 
within which the issues of practice arise and the conceptual frameworks the distinct 
disciplines employ for their particular purposes... It is not just that at present the 
disciplines we have are too undeveloped and full of disputes for such a method of 
developing principles to be workable, true though that is. It is rather that the very 
character of the disciplines seems such that they must prove inadequate as a basis for 
practical principles (Hirst 1983 and in 1993: 151-2). 


For Pring, likewise, ‘(educational) research in its critical enquiry draws upon the 
social sciences, but... it cannot be reduced to them’ (Pring 2000: 7). After all, there 
has to be some substantive field which constitutes education in order for the 
disciplines to be applied to it or in order for them to constitute a body of enquiry 
which it makes sense to call educational research or theory at all.'’ Pring goes on to 
distinguish between ‘research which is firmly embedded within the social sciences 
and which may very well be relevant to education, and research which arises from 
distinctively educational concerns and which draws upon, but is not reduced to, the 
knowledge which has accumulated within those sciences’ (Pring 2000: 9). 

The real problem comes if and when we expect educational research to tell us 
what we ought to do in practice — and in particular if we want it to tell us what to do 
in a particular context of practice, ny classroom. Essentially discipline based 
research can shed light on, help to explain and develop our understanding of all 
kinds of aspects of educational policy and practice. It may help us to know and 
understand what has happened in the past and why. It may even offer the probability 
of what will happen if... But decisions about what to do in a given set of 
circumstances require more, including, for example: 


a weighing of the probability of likely outcomes in a particular situation; 
understanding of that particular situation, of the people involved and their 
likely response and of the resources available; 

e knowledge of oneself (and others who may be closely involved) and one’s 
own strengths and weaknesses and capacity to carry out particular actions; 

e an individual or institutional orientation of values and principles of conduct, 
including more specifically a set of educational values, principles and 
aspirations; 


'7 Bengtsson makes this point with respect to the science of pedagogy: ‘the supporting disciplines of 
pedagogy presuppose that pedagogy has an identity of its own that can be supported, otherwise it 
would not be possible to claim that the support is pedagogical’ (2002: 14). 
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e tacit as well as explicitly entertained knowledge about how to act in an 
educational setting; 

e knowledge about educational institutions and practices; 

e knowledge of the micro-politics of the local, institutional or classroom 
setting and a realistic as well as principled view of how to respond to these. 


Judgements at the broader level about educational policy and at the more local 
level about educational practice — judgements about what to do — have to be 
informed by, among other things this kind of knowledge and understanding. 
Moreover, as an OECD report on educational research and development pointed out 
(Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 1995), this is the sort of 
knowledge that practitioners and policy makers derive from sources other than 
educational research. It is the kind of knowledge and understanding which is taken 
for granted in the context of practitioner research: it is present in the mind of the 
researcher, who is already an actor in the situation to which the research has to 
apply. But the same cannot be said of more generally discipline based research in 
which the research resource (the conceptual and informational base) and the 
researcher are more typically at a remove from the setting to which the research 
might be applied, and certainly not well placed to achieve the synthesis of individual 
situational understanding with systematic and sustained enquiry that is required for 
the successful application of the research. 

The discipline based research can therefore inform, challenge and refresh 
educational agents’ understanding of educational practice, but it will rarely be 
sufficient to point to what they should do in a particular setting and at a particular 
time. The OECD report speaks of ‘the inherent indeterminacy of educational R&D 
as a producer of operational solutions’ (CERI 1995: 31) — not in this case as a 
complaint about the poor quality or inadequacy of educational research, but as an 
observation of its inherent limitations. ‘Educational research cannot deliver the kind 
of independent, authoritative knowledge that directly suits the needs of educational 
policy makers and practitioners and decision makers and practitioners... It cannot 
decide normative issues, which severely limits its ability to procure a consensus on 
practical questions... It is the very nature of research to raise more questions than it 
can answer, or to seek to answer questions that have not been formulated yet. Thus, 
although research can expose a complex and contradictory set of issues, it is unable 
of itself to lend them operational reality’ (CERI 1995: 30). Perhaps if this limitation 
was more widely accepted and recognised it would spare some of the frustration 
which arises from false expectations of what educational research is or can provide. 

There are, however, forms of educational research — practitioner research 
including action research — which stand in a different relationship to practice and 
offer perhaps greater promise of engaging with it. In the final section I shall consider 


how these relate to the more established forms of disciplinary academic research 
which I have been discussing. 
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PRACTITIONER/ACTION RESEARCH AND DISCIPLINE BASED ENQUIRY 


I think it is helpful to begin by drawing a contrast, even if I subsequently have to 
enter some reservations about the distinction. This reflects a distinction which 
Richardson (1994) drew in terms of the difference between ‘formal research’ aimed 
primarily to contribute to knowledge and ‘practical inquiry’ aimed primarily at 
understanding and improving one’s own practice. 

The kind of formal or disciplined educational research I have been referring to so 
far has something like the following characteristics": 

e it is systematic, in the sense of operating within some rule governed system 
(methodology and method) with requirements which impose a ‘discipline’ 
on the enquiry and provide criteria against which the quality of the enquiry 
can be assessed; 
the method and methodology are typically rendered explicit;'” 
it is sustained — it has some extension over time — it is not a once off event; 
it tests ideas against evidence and argument; 
it requires the rendering of ideas and understanding in explicit form (and 
traditionally in written form); 

e it aspires to inform a readership other than the researcher and hence is made 

public in some way. 

Teachers and other practitioners are among those that engage in this kind of 
research. It may be difficult for many of them to combine the demands of 
“systematic and sustained enquiry’ with the demands of systematic and sustained 
teaching (see Wong’s 1995 discussion of the moral and logistical dimensions of this 
tension), but this is a problem which university staff complain of routinely too. The 
notion of ‘practitioner research’ may be used simply to refer to the fact that 
practitioners are among those who may engage in research of this traditionally 
academic kind. 

The term practitioner researcher is, however, also used, more particularly, to pick 
out something different, a form of ‘practical enquiry’ in which: 


¢ practitioners test ideas (their own, government policy requirements or ideas 
derived from traditional research sources) against experience in their own 
classrooms; 

e such testing informs and affects their practice; and 

e it contributes to the continuing development of their own stock of 
educational thinking — their own educational theory. 


Such research is not necessarily systematic or sustained: it may be occasional or 
intermittent. It does not necessarily follow a particular methodology or method or 
render these explicit, though it may and (as I shall illustrate more fully later) often 
does. It does not necessarily or usually require the rendering of the understanding 


'8 These are of course in line with Stenhouse’s definition of research to which I have already referred. 
'! As I observed in chapter three there is a requirement of social science research, but one studiously 
eschewed by researchers in the humanities, including, for example, history and philosophy. 
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which is gained explicit even to the practitioner/researcher himself or herself, who 
may hold it as tacit knowledge, though it might be rendered explicit. It is such 
research which might issue in or inform what Whitehead calls ‘a living educational 
theory’ (Whitehead 1993 passim). 

Such an account of practitioner research reveals sufficient distance between this 
and formal academic research (as previously characterised) to lead one to question 
whether this kind of practitioner research or practical enquiry is properly described 
as research at all. Does it not simply describe a process of learning through 
experience which is a characteristic of the development of all practice? Is it not 
better conceived of as a particularly rich form of professional development rather 
than as a form of educational research? Revealingly, perhaps, Whitehead describes 
how ‘The demise of the disciplines approach to educational theory has seen a 
corresponding increase in the adoption of action research approaches to professional 
development in teaching’ (Whitehead 1993: 98 my italics — see also McNiff 1992, 
McNiff et al 1992). Does practitioner/action research offer what is in practice a form 
of professional development rather than a form of research? Surely, as Pring has 
argued, ‘it is not enough in defending teacher research, to claim that practice had 
improved. It is necessary for there to be knowledge of why it improved’ (Pring 
2000: 137). 

There are several responses which run contrary to these suggestions. The first 
can be expressed in terms of the limitations of academic research — or more 
particularly applied research in education — to prescribe practice or even inform 
practice in educational settings without finally being tested in those settings by those 
responsible for the learning which takes place in them. In this sense the research 
process is incomplete before it has entered this phase, and practitioner testing of the 
outcomes of research or of hypotheses derived from other sources might legitimately 
be included within the broad terms of research and as part of the research process. 

A second response to the scepticism is by practitioners and others who point to 
forms of practitioner research which become more collaborative, more explicit and 
more public — and thus start to resemble traditional research more closely while 
retaining their distinctive practitioner focus. In some contexts practitioner research 
develops into a practice which involves communities of practitioner researchers who 
make their experience and evolving educational theory accessible to each other, 
contribute to a more public community of discourse and perhaps begin to publish the 
fruits of their practitioner research (see, for example, Somekh 1995). Kurt Lewin, 
generally recognised as the founding ‘father’ of action research, insisted in fact that 
this was a group commitment, though the influence of Donald Schén has tended to 
represent it in more individualistic terms. Sometimes such collaborative activity is 
stimulated or facilitated by researchers from the academic community who see such 
collaboration as one way to access the kind of tacit or craft knowledge of teachers 
which has become a particular focus of attention in the educational research 
community. 

Thirdly, and by extension, there are academic researchers who will want to bring 
the traditional or innovative disciplined apparatus of the academic research 
community (perhaps ethnography or narrative research) to investigate the kind of 
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knowledge and decision making which teachers use in their classrooms. In such 
contexts teachers’ tested experience and the educational theory which they have 
created out of this and other sources, becomes the primary source of data for an 
academic research process. 

In these and other ways two very different sets of educational research practices 
(I am content to call them both by this name) get joined up. What may, however, be 
distinctive of what is properly called ‘educational’ research, however, is the way in 
which these two forms of enquiry are joined. In a paper under the title of ‘What is 
educational about educational research?’ Kushner suggests that ‘A starting point for 
considering research to have a particular educational timbre is that it has a source in 
a discrete body of knowledge and theory — ie educational theory.... What may 
distinguish the educational researcher most from the applied social scientist is that 
the former would tend to use the classroom to explain theory and its shortcomings, 
the latter would tend to use theory to explain the classroom and its shortcomings’ — 
though he adds ‘Is that a little harsh?’ (Kushner 2002: 17). 

The development of practitioner research and more specifically classroom action 
research” has certainly been seen as something of a reaction against the view that 
educational practice can effectively be informed by a theory derived from the 
mainstream academic disciplines and has been offered as a more convincing and 
practicable view of the relationship between theory and practice. For Elliott, ‘Action 
research... constitutes a resolution of the theory practice issue as it is perceived by 
teachers. Action research integrates teaching and teacher development, curriculum 
development and evaluation, research and philosophical reflection, into a unified 
conception of a reflective educational practice’ (Elliott 1991: 53 and 54). 

The first thing to note, as I shall go on to explore more fully in the next chapter, 
is the close resemblance of this cycle of trial and investigation with the picture of 
learning and knowledge development presented in philosophical pragmatism. 
Classroom action research is in this sense firmly rooted in and derived from one of 
those informing disciplines which I have suggested provide the intellectual resources 
for educational research. 

A second point of interest is to observe that there is nothing sui generis to 
education about action research. Ebbutt’s account of its contemporary roots refers 
first to Collier, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the United States in the period 
1933-45, who saw what he referred to as ‘action research’ as a key part of the 
process of social planning for the Indian community and argued that ‘since the 
findings of research must be carried into effect by the administrator and the layman 


0 Practitioner research is the commonly used term in the United States, but it seems to me to refer to a 
wider set of research activities than classroom action research, including conventional academic 
research carried out by practitioners. I understand by education action research a set of practices by 
which a practitioner (i) identifies some puzzle, frustration arising out of their working situation or an 
idea for change; (ii) investigates/researches it; (iii) develops a strategy for addressing it and 
implements this strategy; (iv) monitors/researches the effects; (v) adjusts behaviour in the light of this 
information; (vi) monitors/researches the effects of this adjustment... with the possibility of 
reiteration of these processes. ‘A self reflective spiral of cycles of planning, acting, observing, and 
reflecting is central to the action research approach,’ writes Kemmis (1993: 178). In this sense action 
research is a particular form of practitioner research. See also footnote 25 below. 
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and must be criticised by them through their experience, the administrator and the 
layman must themselves participate creatively in the research impelled as it is from 
their own area of need’ (quoted in Ebbutt 1985: 154). The second and most 
commonly cited source was in the work of Lewin (1948) who was working in 
community development with Jewish and black minorities (see Adelman 1993 on 
‘Kurt Lewin and the origins of action research’). In this respect as in others, 
educational research practices have reached out widely for their inspiration and their 
methods. Educational research may draw on the practices of action research (or 
indeed other forms of practitioner research) but it cannot be defined exclusively in 
these terms. 

Nor does the development of the practices of practitioner/action research in 
education mean that the kind of disciplined intellectual resources which have been 
applied to other forms of research are superseded or have no place in them. If 
practitioner/action research was really limited to a kind of intuitive trying out of 
tacitly held beliefs in a situation in which eg a negative experience resulted in a 
change of behaviour, I would indeed be very reluctant to dignify this with the name 
of research. This looks to me to be better described as learning through experience, 
though at its most trivial it might simply be a process of classical conditioned 
response. For the most part, however, classroom action researchers are engaged to 
some degree or another with research practices which are patently drawn from the 
established educational research repertoire. They interview pupils, fellow teachers 
and parents; they make audio tapes of lessons or of children working in groups and 
analyse the nature of the exchanges; they keep field logs of their experience over a 
period of time; they write professional life histories; they get colleagues in to 
observe lessons and record features significant to their research task; they issue 
questionnaires; they produce iconographic inventories; they arrange for lessons to be 
photographed or video taped in order that they can analyse selected features of their 
own or children’s behaviour (drawing analytic categories from the research 
literature); they produce case studies of individual children; they meet with other 
teachers or research supervisors and explore the values which they are bringing to or 
seeking to realise in their educational practice. In short they employ the standard 
repertoire of disciplined educational research methodology — or a selection from it 
judged appropriate to the relatively narrow focus of the research and (usually) the 
limited time and resources available to them. 

Not only this, but with a greater or lesser degree of sophistication, they will 
employ in their commentary and explanation reference to, for example, gender 
stereo-typing, poor self concept, labelling, emotional intelligence, empowerment, 
peer pressure, quality circles, criterion based assessment, the measurement of value 
added, person-centred approaches, the construction of meaning — ie a conceptual 
apparatus which, while it may in some cases have entered professional or public 
discourse sufficiently to be regarded as non-technical (and may in the process have 
lost much of its original meaning), nevertheless has its source again in the main 


streams of intellectual life which I want still to refer to as the disciplines. As Elliott 
suggests: 
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action research does not privilege practice in relation to theory; rather it witnesses to the 
unity of theory and practice. [However] educational action research, as the practical 
enquiry dimension of a moral educational science, is not simply an activity that follows 
after the independent philosophical development of an educational theory. In testing a 
theoretical stance, by enacting it in particular circumstances, action research can reveal 
ambiguities in that stance and thereby problematise it in ways that prompt further 
theoretical reflection (Elliott 2001: 96-97). 


My argument, then, is that action research, no less than any other form of 
research draws and must draw for its research methodology, for its conceptual 
apparatus and for its analysis and explanation on the same disciplined traditions of 
intellectual thought and representation as any other kind of research. It may of 
course do so directly or indirectly, knowingly or unconsciously. Further, as I argue 
in chapter five, I would suggest that the quality of the observation, interpretation and 
understanding which comes out of the action research process is at least in part a 
function of the quality and richness of the conceptual apparatus which is brought to 
it — which argues for action research which is practised not in isolation from 
engagement with these disciplined forms of thought and still less on the basis of 
their exclusion, but rather in a context of rich immersion in them. 

Whitehead (1993), as well as observing the ‘demise’ of the disciplines without 
much sign of regret, acknowledges, nevertheless their place in and alongside action 
research. He writes of ‘a form of educational theory which can be generated from 
professional practice and which can integrate the different contributions’ — and, 
later, ‘a theory which has the capacity to allow the inclusion of the concepts from 
the disciplines of education whilst being itself irreducible to the form of any of the 
present disciplines of education’ (p. 57). 

Certainly action research brings something distinctive to the educational research 
arena in terms of (i) the intimacy of the relationship between research and practice 
and between research and practitioner knowledge; (11) its potent engagement of 
practitioners in the process of research; and (111) its particular capacity to inform 
individual sites of action directly. All of this I applaud. But it would be unfortunate 
if these features of action research were seen as requiring either the demise of 
disciplined intellectual enquiry or its separation from such enquiry. The pioneers of 
action research in the UK have had the benefit in many cases of a background of 
training in one or more of the disciplines contributing to educational thought. It is 
not obvious that subsequent generations of action researchers will have the same 
resource to draw on. 

Elliott (1991) has however warned against the ‘terrorism’ which academics 
engage in in their encounters with teachers’ action research. ‘Rather than playing the 
theoretical handmaiden of practitioners by helping them to clarify, text, develop and 
disseminate the ideas which underpin their practices, academics... take an idea 
which underpins teachers’ practices, distort it through translation into “academic 
jargon” and thereby “hijack” it from its practical context and the web of interlocking 
ideas which operate within that context’. He acknowledges that he too has ‘colluded 
in acts of academic imperialism’ (Elliott 1991: 14). 

I accept the risk which Elliott indicates here, but feel that it may be very difficult 
to separate out practices which invite the accusation of intellectual ‘imperialism’ 
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from other processes which are part of a legitimate and indeed desirable interplay of 
ideas. First, we have to recognise that the process through which language and 
concepts in different communities are enlarged and informed by exchange and 
incorporation is a continuous one. The language which we recognise today as the 
ordinary and commonsensical professional language of teachers is riddled with ideas 
rooted deep in the theoretical discourses of the past — perhaps the consequence of 
past acts of conceptual imperialism, but why not simply part of the process by which 
seemingly useful categorisations, ideas and distinctions get incorporated in people’s 
language because they serve their purposes. What has been healthy in recent 
educational research activities (and this is especially evident in the classroom action 
research movement) has been the disposition of at least some educational 
researchers to pay closer attention to the language and categories employed by 
teachers (among others), in the belief that these may themselves provide a source of 
better understanding of professional practice. In these circumstances the interplay of 
language, ideas and experience is multi-directional. 

Apart from such natural exchange and interpenetration of discourse, we might, I 
propose, also accept that there is a legitimate pedagogic (and not necessarily 
imperialistic) process by which people’s understanding is genuinely enlarged and 
informed through their grasp and utilisation of different ways of interpreting, 
categorising and seeing their own or others’ experience. Used discriminatingly, the 
theoretical and research literature offers and should offer a resource of different 
ways of interpreting, organising, communicating and representing our experience. 
Teachers should not feel compelled to accept any of these, but the literature should 
be accessible to them to use as they find meaningful and to help them, as Elliott puts 
it, ‘to continuously reconstruct their concepts of value in ways which progressively 
illuminate practical problems and possibilities’ (Elliott 1991: 51). Ensuring such 
access ought to remain a central responsibility in the continuing education of 
teachers, developing the wealth and quality of the resource is a central part of the 
business of research. 

The next chapter will amplify some of these considerations by considering some 
of the strengths and limitations of pragmatic theory of knowledge on which, 
arguably, a lot of the ideas which underpin classroom action research are based. 


CHAPTER 5 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY, PRACTICE AND 
RESEARCH: PRAGMATIC PERSPECTIVES 


Reflection... must be performed with as well as upon something, and... professional 
teachers need to be equipped with sophisticated competence in whatever it is that 
reflection is with. (Clarke 1994: 69) 


Humans do not simply have experience; they have a hand in its creation, and the quality 
of their creation depends on the ways they employ their minds (Eisner 1993: 5). 


INTRODUCTION 


I conceded in the previous chapter that academic, discipline based research, 
whatever its importance and interest, had problems in engaging directly with 
practice, especially when this practice is understood in terms of the agency of an 
individual practitioner working with a socially derived, but uniquely personal, set of 
constructs in a highly particular working context. I pointed to a developing tradition 
of practitioner research, in particular action research, as a response to this analysis of 
the demands on the kind of research which was needed for engagement with 
practice. In such research teachers might test ideas, hypotheses and theory — 
including their own tacitly or self consciously held theory — against experience in 
their own classroom and modify practice in the light of such testing. 

Such an approach to the development of understanding and practice is, of course, 
not without its own philosophical underpinnings. In this case these lie pretty firmly 
in the tradition of philosophical pragmatism, and I suggest that a better 
understanding of the character, strengths and weaknesses of pragmatism may help us 
to understand too the strengths and weaknesses of practitioner, or more specifically 
in terms of this discussion, action research. 


PRAGMATISM 


In theory of knowledge a popularised form of pragmatism dominates the Anglo 
Saxon common worldview, even more than scientific or quasi scientific empiricism. 
Pragmatism is the banner of common sense. To take a pragmatic approach is in 
ordinary language to eschew lofty theory, ideology and even rarefied scientific 
claims which, however researched, conflict with common sense understanding. To 
take a pragmatic approach is try out a course of action against our own ordinary 
experience and to see if it ‘works’. If it does then we will accept it; if it does not, 
then we shall look for an alternative. What could be more sensible? 


ol 
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This popular and appealing theory of knowledge has come to dominate, too, a 
good deal of policy in relation to teacher education. This rests increasingly on 
reference to the need to learn from experience, to test out approaches in the 
classroom and hence the need to ground both initial and in-service education in the 
practical settings of the school and classroom predominate — normally at the expense 
of something understood and referred to as ‘theory’. Former UK Secretary of State 
for Education, David Blunkett, in a speech to the Economic and Social Research 
Council (February 2™ 2000) called upon social scientists to join with policy makers 
in breaking down the ‘seam of anti-intellectualism running through society’, but in 
almost the same breath he was explaining that ‘We need social scientists to help to 
determine what works and why’ (my italics — see on this Smith 2001). Recent 
government initiatives in the UK have moved thinking and practice in a direction 
which eschews theory, places more emphasis on experiential learning as synthesised 
popularly by Kolb (1984) and seeks research in forms which show evidence of what 
works. A popular, if not highly sophisticated, form of pragmatism seems to have 
won the day. What then are the philosophical underpinnings of this stance and what 
can we learn from their critical analysis? Ironically, in some respects the same quasi 
philosophical foundations which are used to legitimate highly centralised top-down 
educational policies have also provided the intellectual resources for the much more 
localised and ‘bottom-up’ development of classroom action research. This captures, 
I think, the much more authentic spirit of pragmatism, and I shall focus especially on 
this development here. 

Philosophical pragmatists were (and remain) a loosely associated group with 
overlapping and evolving concerns and points of view, rather than a single 
programme or set of commitments. Peirce and James often gave very different 
accounts of what they meant by ‘Pragmatism’ and Dewey’s thinking reflected 
significant shifts of view over the three main periods of his writing career. The 
pages of Educational Researcher among other journals frequently ring with debates 
about, for example, what Dewey really meant and how he is to be located in terms of 
contemporary philosophical discussion (House 1991, 1992, 1994; Cherryholmes 
1992, 1994; Garrison 1994) confirming, perhaps Thayer’s conclusion that ‘a single 
definitive statement of a single thesis is not to be hoped for,’ (Thayer 1967: 431). 
My interest is, however, not so much in this debate as to what arguments around 
some of the substantive issues might reveal about the strengths and weaknesses of 
pragmatism as it is reflected, in particular, in action research. So what follows is 
inevitably something of a selection and simplification of pragmatic philosophy, or, 
as Dewey reformulated it, instrumentalism. 

For the pragmatists, learning and the development of knowledge and 
understanding had its roots in an interest, purpose, task or project which an 
individual was engaged with or pursuing’'. It was in this sense firmly associated 


*' For Dewey, of course, it was critical that this interest or ‘reflective attention’ is an authentic one for the 
learner rather than one imposed as the result of coercion or bribery. Dewey writes of ‘the 
fundamental necessity (of) leading the child to realise a problem of his own, so that he is self-induced 
to attend in order to find out its answer’ (Dewey 1990: 149). He explains, ‘True, reflective attention 
... always involves judging, reasoning, deliberation; it means that the child has a question of his own, 
and is actively engaged in seeking and selecting relevant material with which to answer it, 
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with a form of constructivist epistemology and psychology in emphasising the 
learner as someone already bringing to a task a whole structure of evolving beliefs, 
expectations desires, sympathies and purposes (Garrison 1995)”. Learning is rooted 
in some kind of frustration to the pursuit of this interest, purpose or task (engendered 
by false belief or expectation, error or ignorance) and thence some kind of 
uncertainty, doubt or perplexity. Thus Murphey, summarising Peirce and Dewey, 
explains: ‘A problem situation exists whenever we find our established habits of 
conduct inadequate to attain a desired end — and the effect of a problem situation 
upon us is the production of doubt’ (Murphey 1961: 160-161). This perplexity 
arises because the knowledge, understanding or skills which we have, do not seem 
to be sufficient, because our existing repertoire of responses or solutions do not 
‘work’. “The individual is forced to confront issues that are not easily reconciled by 
current thinking. Interest is the only true motivation that can force this type of 
confrontation, pushing the mind from comfort into conflict. The only way to bring 
stability back to the situation through activity is to reconstruct thinking about 
activity so that it meets the needs of the situation,’ (Glassman 2001: 10). 

Faced with perplexity or frustration, then, we have to modify or expand or 
amend the cognitive apparatus which has proved inadequate: we have to develop an 
alternative understanding, belief, strategy, interpretation or hypothesis and see if 
with this revision we can proceed more successfully (see if it works). If it does not, 
then we are thrown once again into doubt and perplexity and we have to repeat the 
revisionary process. If our modified belief, expectation, etc ‘works’, then that 
becomes part of the revised cognitive apparatus (knowledge and understanding) 
which we carry with us to the pursuit of future purposes until such time as in its own 
turn it proves inadequate. 

In short: “There is a problem in immediate activity that is beyond the reach of 
our current thinking. The problem causes doubt and the child is forced to work 
through this doubt, and reconstruct thinking, in order to complete the activity. The 
completion of the activity, achievement of the aim, potentially creates a new 
problem to be solved,’ (Glassman 2001: 11). Glassman suggests that ‘the key to the 
educational experience is getting the student to recognize that this cycle of interest- 
doubt- problem solving is beneficial and worthy of pursuit’ (ibid). Presumably this 
applies a fortiori to the teacher researcher. 

This process is both experiential and highly reflexive. Dewey explains that 
‘When we experience something we act upon it, we do something with it; then we 
suffer or undergo the consequences. We do something to the thing and then it does 
something to us in return... The connection of these two phases of experience 
measure the fruitfulness or value of the experience... When an activity is continued 
into the undergoing of consequences, when the change made by action is reflected 
back into a change made in us, the mere flux is loaded with significance,’ (Dewey 


considering the bearings and relations of this material — the kind of solution it calls for. The problem 
is one’s own; hence also the training secured is one’s own — it is discipline, or gain in power of 
control; that is a habit of considering problems...’ (Dewey 1990: 148 his italics). 

2 Garrison observes that ‘many in the field of education have not recognized that Dewey held a 
constructivist view of knowledge,’ (Garrison 1994: 5) and indeed McCarthy and Sears (2000) 
emphatically challenge Garrison’s view on this. 
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1916: 163). For Dewey, learning, inquiry, coming to know and understand all 
involved a very active almost muscular engagement with practical experience. He 
argued strenuously against what he called the ‘spectator theory of knowledge’ which 
he reckoned was responsible for many of philosophy’s historic failings. 

The full process, as I am presenting it can be described diagrammatically in a 
form which is not far removed from Kolb’s more recent and often referred to 
learning cycle (Kolb 1984). 


Encounters failure or frustration 
{current belief system does not 
work.] 


Individual pursuing 

interest, project or purpose ; mm 

equipped with a system of s i eres 
beliefs. 


‘Intellectualises’ 
problem. 


Experiences success - 
confirms revised belief 
system. 


Hypothesises alternative 
belief. 


Tests this against 
experience. 


Figure 1. A Simplified Representation of Pragmatic Theory of Knowledge 


Part of the attractiveness of this kind of account (not least to educators) is that it 
offers simultaneously (i) a theory of learning or of the conditions under which 
learning take place; (11) a theory of knowledge and (iti) a theory of truth. 

As a theory of learning, it places the learner and the learner’s own interests and 
system of beliefs at the centre of the picture — and has provided an important source 
for and legitimation of ‘child centred’ and more recently ‘learner centred’ education. 

As a theory of knowledge, it has demonstrated the roots of knowledge in 
subjectivity; the constraints imposed upon that subjectivity by an external world; 
and the provisionality, but yet utility, of what passes for both individual and social 
knowledge — a temptingly eclectic picture. It offers a picture of knowledge which is 
provisional, functional and conveniently ‘self reparative’. ‘Thus’ says James, ‘do 
philosophy and reality, theory and action, work in the same circle indefinitely’ 
(Burkhardt 1977: 149)". It also offers a theory of meaning, initially developed by 
Peirce, which sees meaning as lying in the practical consequences of beliefs or ideas 
in the experienced world. 

As a theory of truth, the early pragmatists were perhaps at their weakest, for 
essentially their claim was that the test for the truth of a belief is that it ‘works’, it 
has or allows the consequences we desire, it serves to enable us to pursue our 
interests, to act upon the world (physical or social) in a way which does not lead to 


** See chapter six below for further discussion of pragmatism as a theory of knowledge. 
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frustration and perplexity. ‘If and only if a belief is true will it yield sensibly 
Satisfactory results in experience when thus acted upon.’ (See Scheffler 1974, 
though Scheffler observes some differences between Peirce and James on truth.) 
Partly as a result of several disputes with Bertrand Russell over truth, Dewey revised 
this sort of definition in favour of the notion of truth as ‘warranted assertion’ .* 

Pragmatic theory offers then two or three useful perspectives on the relationship 
of theory and practice. Theory on this account would consist of that set of informing 
beliefs which guide our day to day living and working. These may, and commonly 
will, be held as ‘tacit knowledge’ as Polanyi calls it (Polanyi 1966), ie 
unselfconsciously or implicitly rather than as an easily stated and coherent set of 
beliefs. 

For a lot of the time the beliefs enable us to go about doing whatever it is that 
occupies us, but from time to time it does not suffice, it does not work. We find that 
it does not fit with our experience, that the practice which we engage in on the basis 
of these beliefs produces unintended results, or no results at all — and it forces us to 
re-examine our informing ‘theory’. Imaginatively we have perhaps to surface our 
tacit beliefs and re-examine them, amend them, either in the light of hypothetical 
possibilities which our imagination has rehearsed for us, or on the basis of further 
trial and error. At this point we may engage in more explicit theorising or 
conjecture, we may ‘intellectualise’ the problem, though on the pragmatic account, 
this is more likely to be about appropriate means to ends than about the ends 
themselves. The newly developed and revised theory then becomes part of our new 
set of more or less tacitly held beliefs, our new stock of theory, to be tested against 
experience and practice once more and to remain intact until such time as once again 
it fails to allow us to pursue our ends satisfactorily. 

The attractiveness of pragmatism as a way of representing the relationship 
between (a kind of) theory and practice has not been lost on educators. In most 
significant respects, since it places such strong emphasis on experiment and 
experiential learning, it is the theory which underpins classroom action research and 
perhaps other forms of practitioner research”. The (repeated) cycle of classroom 
action research: 


e starts with teachers identifying some aspect of their practice which they find 
unsatisfactory, puzzling, frustrating, not working as they would wish it; 


*4 McCarthy and Sears (2000) argue, however, that ‘The Deweyan-pragmatic perspective... is one that is 
ontologically realist and requires, epistemologically, a correspondence theory of truth, of a particular 
kind that Dewey very carefully explicates’ (p. 213). 

*° Coming out of the UK educational research community I resort fairly naturally to the language of 
‘action research’ where some, for example, North American colleagues might use the language of 
‘practitioner research’. Anderson and Herr (1999) suggest indeed that ‘practitioner research and 
action research, the preferred term in Britain, are sometimes used interchangeably,’ (p. 20). They 
share the characteristics of (i) engaging practitioners as researchers (usually in their own domain of 
practice); and (ii) a particular focus on the situated and often tacit knowledge of practitioners. Action 
research suggests, however, a cyclical process of the testing of ideas in practice and with it the kind 
of pragmatic philosophy indicated here, which is not a necessary feature of all forms of practitioner 
research. See also for a discussion of these issues by reference to the US Cochran-Smith and Lytle 
(1993) and see footnote 20 above. 
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e they move from a state of puzzlement or frustration to a more explicit 
articulation of the problem”; 

e they investigate what is happening in their classrooms more carefully (in a 
more systematic and sustained way?) than they are normally able to do 
(hence the claim to research); 

e they hypothesise in the light of this evidence some changes in their practice 
which will address the problem; 

e they implement the changes in practice; 

e and then they investigate again their impact on what is happening. 


Notice in particular that the practice has, on this model, not only a role in testing 
theory but a role in its generation: it produces as part of an evolving process 
‘grounded theory’ — theory which is firmly grounded in practice and experience. 
Action research has in fact its roots in what was originally called ‘action science’, 
which Argyris et al trace directly to Dewey and Lewin. 


Action science is an outgrowth of the traditions of John Dewey and Kurt Lewin. Dewey 
was eloquent in his criticism of the traditional separation of knowledge and action, and 
he articulated a theory of inquiry that was a model both for scientific method and for 
social practice. He hoped that the extension of experimental inquiry to social practice 
would lead to an integration of science and practice. He based this hope on the 
observation that ‘science in becoming experimental has itself become a mode of 
directed practical doing’ (Argyris et al 1985). 


The model of classroom action research is clearly rooted in pragmatic theory of 
knowledge and enjoys the benefit of its persuasive and practical representation of 
the relationship between theory and practice. But attractive as pragmatism may be 
both in its more philosophical form and its ready translation into more 
commonsensical terms, philosophers have suggested that there are some rather 


fundamental problems attached to it which bear upon both — and it is to these that we 
should now turn. 


THE LIMITS OF PRAGMATISM 


Pragmatism is at its most convincing within the realm of technology (technology 
even more than science) and indeed it probably suffers from having taken the 
technological domain as paradigmatic of all knowledge. Technology comes into 
play in very much the way that the pragmatists describe, when people want to do 
something or get somewhere, when they try out a solution. If that works and allows 
them to do what they want, then that is enough. The solution joins the current stock 
(personal or social) of technological knowledge. This applies in principle whether 
one is operating within a material domain (eg applying technology to lifting weights 


or bridging spans) or in the social domain (eg persuading people or perhaps teaching 
them). 


** Adelman judges this to be the most difficult phase of action research: ‘To move from felt “troubles” 


and “anxieties” to a statement of an issue, teachers have to engage in persistent reflexive thought 
about their own and others’ practices,’ (Adelman 1993: 18). 
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Even in this field, however, pragmatism appears to be a necessary, but not 
sufficient, test for the adequacy of a solution. To put it another way, the test of 
whether a solution ‘works’ or not is a great deal more complicated than might at first 
be supposed. 

First, we have become very much more aware in recent years that technological 
solutions to tasks in engineering, agriculture and health, for example, commonly fail 
to define the technical problem sufficiently widely. For example faced with the 
problem of disease afflicting wheat, an agricultural chemist may devise a spray 
which satisfactorily eliminates the disease. But someone else may respond that the 
problem was too narrowly perceived or defined, that it should have included 
technical dimensions to do with safeguarding wildlife, avoiding any health hazard to 
people, a concern not to allow any chemical trace elements to enter the wheat 
produce itself. In other words, the fault of the agricultural chemist was in his or her 
failure to conceive of, or define, the technical problem adequately — a failure rooted 
in the apparatus brought to the conceptualisation of the problem, rather than an 
inadequacy of the solution to the problem as perceived, which in its own terms 
‘worked’ entirely successfully. 

In fact one pragmatic philosopher, C. I. Lewis, went some way to address this 
problem in his version of what he called ‘conceptualistic pragmatism’. (Lewis 
1929). Thayer (1967) explains that ‘Lewis emphasised the role of mind in supplying 
the a priori principles and categories by which we proceed to organize and interpret 
sense experience. But he also stressed the plurality of categories and conceptual 
schemes by which experience can be interpreted and the evolutionary character of 
our systems’ (p. 435). This faces us, however, with the problem of how we select 
from these alternative conceptual schemes. For this Lewis argued for a ‘pragmatic a 
priori’. This is to say that the decision itself needed to be made pragmatically in 
terms of their usefulness in serving our needs and our interest in increasing our 
understanding of and control over experience. 

Secondly, pragmatism has a particular problem in providing a satisfactory 
account of moral and religious belief. In popular parlance ‘pragmatic’ solutions to 
problems stand in contrast with those which rest on some kind of moral or social 
principle, and pragmatic solutions are typically ones that subordinate, ignore or beg 
questions to do with the morality of what is proposed. This is not surprising, 
because, as Peirce recognised, philosophical pragmatism is at its weakest in its 
application to this morality and religion, notwithstanding James’s attempts so to 
apply it. James’s formulation of the justification of moral and religious belief boiled 
down to one couched (in recognisably pragmatic vein) in terms of their beneficial 
effects on a person’s life. More technically: ‘when, for a given person P, a belief B 
answers or satisfies a compelling need (of P to see or interpret the world in a certain 
way), the “vital good” supplied by B in the life of P (the difference it makes as a 
beneficial causal condition in the psychological and physiological behaviour of P) 
justifies B’ (Thayer, 1967: 433). While many might hope that particular religious or 
moral beliefs would so benefit the believer, and it is not uncommon for people, for 
example, to urge one to accept religious faith because of the comfort it might 
provide, few have been persuaded that this provides a philosophically satisfactory 
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rationale for either religious or moral beliefs. The logical gap between on the one 
hand what we are entitled to believe, or what there is good grounds to believe and, 
on the other hand, what we might be happiest to believe or need to believe is too 
evident for us to be able to accept such a blurring. More seriously to pragmatism, we 
have a long tradition of recognising that the truth can be painful, injurious, even 
destructive in its consequences — this is the very stuff of tragic dilemmas. 

Besides, one of the distinguishing features of moral discourse — and this is why it 
is so difficult to accommodate to pragmatism — is that it is about what is right 
categorically rather than what is right technically or conditionally (“hypothetically’ 
as Kant would put it) for the achievement of some further end. To act honestly 
‘because honesty is the best policy’ is not to act morally, but to act prudentially or 
for the technical purpose of achieving some other end (see Kant 1958 edn. 82ff). 
From this standpoint the pragmatic test of whether a particular piece of knowledge 
or understanding enables us to pursue our project or interest is neither here nor there 
in strictly moral terms. Rather, moral beliefs derived in some other way have to be 
brought to bear in evaluating the projects or interests we are pursuing, (ie we have to 
ask about the rightness or goodness of our ends) and they have to enter as an 
independent set of principles in considering the rightness or goodness of the means 
we discover for pursuing those ends. We have to ask not merely, for example, 
whether a particular solution to our perplexity will ‘work’ technically, but whether it 
is acceptable morally. 

This observation leads to a third problem with pragmatism which is of particular 
educational significance. The problem is that pragmatism — and a lot of the 
educational practice that goes with it — potentially leaves too much unchallenged. It 
suggests that the learner has almost physically to bump into problems before 
perplexity is engendered — and that the task then is to resolve that perplexity as 
simply and directly as possible. The pragmatic person does not look for 
‘unnecessary’ problems. 

This is not just a contingent feature of pragmatic theory. Peirce in particular was 
seeking a psychological foundation for the denial of Cartesian doubt — and he 
apparently found this in the writing of the nineteenth century 
philosopher/psychologist Alexander Bain: 


To escape doubt and reach belief is... inherent in man; indeed, belief is our natural 
state, for we have an initial trust or belief in the continuation of the present state and the 
continued efficacy of our mode of behaviour. But experience disappoints us and so 
generates doubt, which must continue until a new pattern is established which does 


yield the desired result. (Bain, ‘The emotions and the will’, quoted in Fisch, 1954: 
419-20) 


The consequence of this predisposition in favour of settled opinion is that, in 
both its popular and its philosophical form and practice, pragmatism begs or 
eschews many fundamental questions. Now this probably sounds perfectly all right 
if you are an engineer staring at a crack in a bridge, but from a more critical stand- 
point, philosophers and teachers want to extend learners’ perplexity, to disturb their 
satisfaction with solutions, to make problematic what they take for granted, to raise 
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wider moral, social and political issues about their apparently straightforward, 
pragmatically satisfactory solutions. 


EXTENDING THE ‘EXPERIENCING NATURE’ 


This discussion ought to serve to caution us against reliance on an over simple 
notion of experience-based learning or, pragmatically oriented practitioner research, 
and to give an indication of what in addition the proper development of applied 
knowledge and understanding requires. To put the caution in these terms is not 
necessarily to gainsay philosophical pragmatism, but to reinforce some of the 
features of pragmatism that its less sophisticated disciples tend to overlook. 

First, pragmatists such as Donald Sch6n would readily recognise this necessity 
for the intellectualisation of perplexity, which is a well established part of the 
process of the construction of knowledge within a pragmatic paradigm. ‘In real- 
world practice, problems do not present themselves to the practitioner as givens. 
They must be constructed from the materials of problematic situations which are 
puzzling, troubling and uncertain. In order to convert a problematic situation to a 
problem, a practitioner must do a certain kind of work’ (Schén 1983: 40). We need 
to pay attention to the conceptual structures which, for example, teachers are able to 
bring to (i) their definition of their task; (ii) their capacity to recognise ‘problems’ in 
the classroom and their definition of such problems; (iii) their observation of what is 
going on in classrooms (cf my references to Lewis’s ‘conceptualistic pragmatism’ 
above). All of these are really part and parcel of the same problem which is rooted in 
the principle that ‘all seeing is seeing as’ and that our capacity for seeing and 
experiencing is a function of the conceptual apparatus and affective dispositions (cf 
Bagehot’s ‘experiencing nature’) which we bring to observation and experience. We 
are familiar with the blindness which constrains any of us in an observational setting 
and the way in which, as possibilities are pointed out to us, categories are identified 
and labels provided, distinctions are drawn and connections are made, we come to 
see things which were previously invisible. They were invisible not because they 
were physically unavailable to our eyes or ears but because conceptually they were 
not discernible to our intelligence. As Elliott Eisner argued in his presidential 
address to the American Educational Research Association, ‘humans do not simply 
have experience; they have a hand in its creation, and the quality of their creation 
depends on the ways they employ their minds’ (Eisner 1993: 5). 

In the context of teacher education Calderhead (1988) has pointed to the 
unhelpfulness of the observation of classroom practice in the early stages of teacher 
training when students simply cannot make sense of all the noise and movement 
around them, do not understand the significance of the teacher’s actions and are 
unclear what they are even looking for. Copeland (1981) describes such trainees’ 
experience as ‘a bewildering kaleidoscope of people, behaviours, events and 
interactions only dimly understood’ (p. I1). Students need changed cognition 
(Berliner 1987), new concepts, schemas and scripts in order to make relevant 
pedagogic sense of their observations, and ‘the fact that new trainees have not yet 
had the experience to form these concepts is associated with the problem of not 
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being able to “see” (Maynard and Furlong 1993). Such observations do perhaps less 
than justice to the 13 years or more that student teachers have already spent in 
school classrooms, or the conceptual apparatus that they have developed for the 
interpretation and communication of that experience. It is I think a feature of teacher 
training programmes that they do little to profit from this experience. It is not so 
much that student teachers cannot understand classrooms, but that their mentors and 
the professional requirements of teaching require them to develop different kinds of 
understandings to serve them in their professional roles. The point which is made 
here with reference to new teachers is further illustration of the way in which limited 
or inappropriate conceptual apparatus limits what we can observe and experience. 

These conceptual and perceptual limitations affect whole groups as well as 
individuals — so that an entire community becomes conceptually blind to alternative 
constructions of their experience, to the selectivity and distortion of consciousness 
and hence in some instances to forms of oppression and discrimination latent in the 
situation which they are observing or ‘experiencing’. To offer an elementary 
example, many of us taught or observed in classrooms for years without in fact 
observing the enormous variety of ways in which teachers operated to discriminate 
between boys and girls. Once alerted to this and its social significance, it becomes, 
however, difficult to observe any classroom without noticing this dimension of 
practice. 

But individual reflecter/observers, whatever the dynamism of their reflective 
processes, are still trapped to some extent in the self-reinforcing and self-limiting 
world of their own conceptual framework. Elbaz asks ‘how does one work from and 
with the reality of teachers without becoming bogged down in conventional views of 
schooling?’ (Elbaz 1988: 174) and Handal has suggested that even teachers who 
engage in the research and reflective processes of school based action research 
spend most of their time ‘constructing practice’ at a technical level and little time 
‘deconstructing practice’ at an ideological level, (Handal 1991). Maynard and 
Furlong’s conclusion nicely reflects the prevalence of pragmatism — and its 
limitations — among school based teacher trainers. ‘Studies of practice have found 
that too often trainees’ and co-operating teachers’ reflections centre superficially on 
issues such as whether a particular strategy “worked”, on the children’s apparent 
enjoyment of an activity, or whether specified objectives had been met... in essence 
focusing on the “sate” and not the “challenging”; on the “existing” and not on the 
“possible”.’ (Maynard and Furlong 1993: 10. See too Calderhead 1987, Ben Peretz 
and Rumney 1991.) These are not new problems for action research. Adelman 
observes with reference to Lewin’s early work in ‘action science’ that: 


Lewin’s ideas on democratic participation in the workplace did not include any critique 
of the wider society, particularly the range of economic relations between worker and 
employer, capital and labour. Indeed a fair observation would be that although Lewin 
and his co-workers demonstrated the efficacy of action research for improving 
productivity, they did not develop conceptual structures that took explicit account of the 
power bases that define social roles and strongly influence the process of any change in 
the modes of production (Adelman 1993: 10). 


These problems suggest that some education is required of the ideas which 
inform practice and provide the structure of experiencing, if teachers or any other 
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practitioners are to be able to see its wider rather than its more limited significance. 
Freire argued for an educative process of action and reflection through which 
participants ‘simultaneously reflecting on themselves and on the world, increase the 
scope of their perception... (and)... begin to direct their observations towards 
previously inconspicuous phenomena’ (Freire 1972: 55). Easen, similarly, argues 
that among the central conditions for the development of classroom practice is ‘the 
problematization of those aspects of classroom life that are taken for granted by the 
teacher but whose development is crucial to the creation of new norms of practice in 
the classroom. In particular, this includes the typifications used for making sense of 
what happens and the accompanying routines. This suggests that practice 
development may involve ideological development through the process of 
perspective transformation...’ (Easen 1992: 63). 

What all this seems to call for is something stronger, more challenging and more 
public than is conventionally conveyed in notions of reflection or reflective practice. 
Reflection is undoubtedly part of what is demanded, but an individual’s capacity to 
reflect has the same kind of limitations as his or her capacity to experience. These 
are partly dispositional limitations to do with the inquisitiveness, contrariness, 
engagedness and other features of the individual’s personality but, more importantly 
in this argument, they are limitations to do with the conceptual apparatus which 
supports his or her reflection, enquiry, experiencing or imagination and which 
governs the practitioner’s capacity both to perceive or pose problems and to generate 
and evaluate responses to them. 

Sch6n’s (1983) distinction between ‘problem solving’ and ‘problem setting’ is 
helpful here. The pragmatist focuses on problem solving and tends to beg the 
question of what is the problem which really ought to be posed. But we neglect 
problem setting at our peril, for it is this which shapes all that follows. 


When we set the problem, we select what we will treat as the ‘things’ of the situation, 
we set the boundaries of our attention to it, and we impose upon it a coherence which 
allows us to say what is wrong and in what directions the situation needs to be changed. 
Problem setting is a process in which, interactively, we name the things to which we 
will attend and frame the context in which we will attend to them. (Schén 1983: 40) 


Sch6n illustrates in clearly pragmatic terms the kind of circumstances which de- 
stabilise the stock of commonly unstatable and tacit knowledge which for a time at 
least serves our purposes in action. These are, for example, ‘situations of 
uncertainty, instability, uniqueness and value conflict’ (Schén 1983: 50). It is these 
which create the puzzlement or perplexity to which we have to respond with 
changed assumptions, understanding or beliefs. Schén also observes the variety of 
human conditions which lead us to avoid such perplexity: boredom, ‘over-learning’, 
burn-out, selective inattention to phenomena that do not fit our preconceptions, an 
inability to recognise or explore puzzling events (ibid p. 61). 

But though such references give some hints of the dispositions which 
‘reflections-in-action’ require, (an openness to and tolerance of perplexity? an active 
curiosity? an inventive imagination?) they provide little insight into the kind of 
cognition knowledge and understanding and even ‘meta-cognition’ (see Bridges 
1994), which professional practitioners need to bring with them to reflection-in- 
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action. In particular we need an account of the kind of conceptual apparatus which 
makes possible the questioning of the taken-for-granted assumptions not just of the 
individual practitioner but of the professional — in this context the school staff — 
community in which he or she is located. MacKinnon (1987) emphasises the way in 
which we draw upon ‘a repertoire of past experience and ways of apprehending 
experience’ (p. 8 my italics) to reframe problems, but neither he nor Sch6n says 
much about these ‘ways of apprehending experience’ their sources and evolution or 
the qualitative difference which there may be between some such ways and others. 
Munby and Russell argue that ‘(Schén’s) work is not sufficiently analytical and 
articulated to enable us to follow the connections that must be made between 
elements of experience and elements of cognition so that we may see how 
reflection-in-action might be understood to occur’ (Munby and Russell 1989: 74). It 
is however not just Schén who stands accused of this neglect. In a fairly sweeping 
critique of advocates of reflective practice and classroom action research Clarke 
concluded: ‘there is a quite systematic failure to realise that reflection, being a 
distinctive operation of scrutiny, must be performed with as well as upon something, 
and that professional teachers need to be equipped with sophisticated competence in 
whatever it is that reflection is with’ (Clarke 1994: 69). 

Of course, one source for ‘whatever that reflection is with’ is the output of the 
more formal research community. However, as Kennedy (1997) has observed, this 
does leave us with a dilemma: ‘for research that is conceptually accessible to 
teachers may be research that does not challenge assumptions or introduce new 
possibilities’ (Kennedy 1997: 10). She refers to Chinn and Brewer’s work on the 
role of anomalous data in knowledge acquisition (Chinn and Brewer 1993). This 
showed some of the ways in which scientists, science teachers and children reject 
research findings that are incongruous with their prior beliefs. ‘If that is the case,’ 
she argues, ‘then, conceptually accessible research could be research that further 
reinforces the stability of the education enterprise rather than research which 
challenges assumptions or offers new insights. To the extent that research that 
introduces new ideas is inherently less conceptually accessible to teachers, then we 
researchers also become dilemma managers’ (Kennedy 1997: 10). 


THEORY REVISITED 


The implication of these arguments is that practitioners, like any other researchers, 
need to extend the conceptual apparatus which they bring to experience, which, of 
course, then interacts with experience and not merely to expect to derive that 
apparatus from experience’. This requires among other things the abrasion of 
viewpoint against viewpoint and the expansion and challenge to one’s own 
assumption which comes from being confronted actively and critically by the ideas, 


principles, moral commitments and professional theories (in the widest sense of this 
word) of others. 


*’ There is, of course, the reciprocal implication that the conceptual apparatus which informs our 


understanding of education needs to be constantly challenged, modified and informed by experience 
and ideas arising from that experience. 
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And such extension must surely require, too, encounters with theory of a 
different kind than that tacit system of beliefs which we carry with us on a day to 
day basis and which, on the pragmatic model, evolves through its confrontation with 
experience and practice. I refer to theory in a more conventional sense of the ‘big 
ideas’, the major intellectual currents which themselves throw into question and 
challenge our taken for granted beliefs, if only we will pay them attention. I am 
bound to warm, then, to a teacher like the American Susan Ohanian who in ‘Who’s 
in charge? A teacher speaks her mind’ challenges university professors not to cave 
in to the (naive) pragmatism of some teachers. ‘We teachers need less practicality 
not more. We need to have our lives informed by Tolstoy, Jane Adams, Suzanne 
Langer, and their ilk — not by folks who promise the keys to classroom control and 
creative bulletin boards, along with one hundred steps to reading success’ (Ohanian 
1994: 209, original italics). I dare not claim that this represents more than a minority 
view among teachers at large, but it illustrates my point and offers some hope that it 
might find echoes among at least some practitioners. Every day experience does not 
necessarily confront us with such ideas — this rather is the function of our teachers 
and of our reading material — in universities and teacher training institutions, but 
also in our schools. 

Of course, some of the big and disturbing ideas of our day have, on the face of it, 
more relevance to the world of education than others. The theory which underpins 
the hypothesising of black holes, or the discovery of the human genome may be 
intellectually shattering, but is not of obvious educational relevance (though I would 
certainly defer easily to someone who claimed to be able to show me otherwise). 
Among the sources which have challenged and continue to challenge educational 
thinking and practice we might still want to include reference to, for example: the 
theoretical frameworks which showed the connections between social class, 
economic standing and educational success; feminist critiques of the school 
curriculum and of a multitude of taken for granted educational practices and similar 
Critiques articulated in terms of race; post-modernist disturbance of traditional ideas 
about the relationship between language, narrative and experience and the status of 
what is presented in schools as knowledge — or even, more modestly, the Piagetian 
perspective on the child as a developing being, or Mead’s seminal ideas about the 
self. I am less attached to any particular selection of informing and, more 
importantly, challenging ideas than to the point that such ideas — such theory — ought 
to be part of the initial and continuing education of teachers and their development a 
central responsibility of the research community, not to the exclusion of more 
pragmatically modelled learning or research, but as a supplement to it, dislocating 
what can otherwise become a very narrowly defined ‘problematising’ of our 
everyday practice. 

I have presented these ideas as standing in some kind of contradiction to both 
commonsensical and philosophical pragmatism, but, at least as far as philosophical 
pragmatism is concerned, this is probably unfair. In emphasising the importance of 
learning from experience, Dewey, for example, was primarily attacking forms of 
education which insisted on a sharp ‘separation of “mind” from direct occupation 
with things’ (Dewey 1916: 167) and ‘the acquiring of knowledge as theoretical 
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spectators’ (ibid p. 164) — one in which ‘the intimate union of activity and 
undergoing its consequences which leads to recognition of meaning is broken’ (ibid 
p. 164). 

Dewey was not opposed to expanding ideas, simply to the tradition in which 
ideas were developed at a distance from and out of contact with experience and 
practice, to ‘spectator theory’. Dewey was opposed to what he referred to as ‘the 
great vice (of) intellectualism’ Dewey 1925/1981: 28). On Garrison’s account this 
meant a rejection of the idea that all knowing had to be like science and that 
knowing is the only or only important part of our experiencing. For Dewey ‘feelings 
matter just as much as do ideas within the unity of the activity, especially social 
activity’ (Garrison 1996: 22). Dewey is, however, alert to the inter-penetration of 
ideas and experience — ‘Judgement is employed in the perception; otherwise the 
perception is mere sensory excitement...’, he acknowledges (ibid p. 168) and later, 
‘No experience having a meaning is possible without some element of thought’ (ibid 
p. 169). But ideas take life when they are employed in relation to experience: 
without such engagement they remain merely words, ‘the counters for ideas’ (ibid p. 
168). ‘All authorities agree that discernment of relationships is the genuinely 
intellectual matter; hence the educative matter. The failure arises in supposing that 
relationships can become perceptible without experience... An ounce of experience 
is better than a ton of theory simply because it is only in experience that any theory 
has vital and verifiable significance. An experience, a very humble experience, is 
capable of generating and carrying any amount of theory (or intellectual content), 
but a theory apart from experience cannot be definitely grasped even as theory’ (ibid 
p. 169). This emphasis on the power of experience as a source of learning is the 
distinctively pragmatic contribution to this discussion, but I hope to have shown that 
it iS Consistent with such pragmatism to see such experiencing as informed by as 
well as informing our thought, our theory. 


RESEARCH REVISITED —- AND CONCLUSION 


I dealt rather briefly with research in my discussion of pragmatism, because there is 
a view of research which places it very easily as simply a more ‘systematic and 
sustained’ form of the enquiry, which is part of any professional practice and 
characterised in my account of pragmatism. But clearly in terms of the point which 
this discussion has now reached, there is a more significant role for research and the 
research community. For it is the function of research not only to address 
pragmatically the problems which arise out of practice, to serve the purpose of 
improving the technical success which we have individually or collectively, but also: 


e to dig out the less apparent evidence, perhaps the evidence concealed by an 
embarrassed government department, which challenges our ideas about what 
is in fact happening; 

e to challenge the ends or purposes which are guiding our practice and the 
values and principles which are governing their pursuit; 
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e to challenge and to provide alternatives to the ideas which frame our 
understanding of and interpretation of what is going on in our classrooms, 
schools or educational systems; and 

e (cf Stenhouse’s 1980 definition of research) to make this public. 


Research is or ought to be not only a resource for enabling us more effectively to 
achieve prescribed ends, but also an instrument of disturbance, disruption and 
dissent — challenging not only the answers to questions about our practice but also 
the questions which we ask. It is in this sense that Theodore Roszak referred to the 
universities which are the natural homes to such research as ‘delinquent academies’ 
(Roszak 1967). 

In this role, of course, researchers endear themselves neither to politicians, who 
rarely actually welcome criticism even if they subscribe to forms of democratic 
government which require them to submit to it, nor indeed teachers, who probably 
think they have enough problems to deal with before lunchtime without researchers 
or anyone else thinking up more! In the UK, first, the kind of critical theory I have 
referred to has been all but driven out of programmes in teacher education, and, 
now, there is increasing political manoeuvring to ensure that funding for educational 
research will enable government and its agencies to focus its efforts on the 
achievement of the government’s defined agenda rather than more questioning and 
speculative projects”. 

These do not seem to me however to be exclusive alternatives. Every day 
pragmatism — and more sophisticated versions of it, as represented, for example, in 
classroom action research — will serve us for much of our professional lives. But 
surely our teachers, above all, have to engage too with the wider and even more 
challenging intellectual currents of our day, and these will pose different questions 
and pose questions differently from the perplexities which ordinary experience will 
present. This may create more problems for teachers; but it may also render old 
problems more easily resolvable. Either way we surely cannot accept a view of 
education which is constructed around the belief that its key practitioners should be 
protected from the big ideas which are simultaneously shaping the patterns of 
thought and life of the wider society of which they are part and with which their 
pupils will engage. 

In so far as Dewey represents the voice of pragmatism, then pragmatism itself 
requires no less. Prawat argues that Dewey’s theory comes down on the side of what 
he has termed idea-based social constructivism (Prawat 1995, 1993 and Prawat and 
Floden 1994). 


Idea-based social constructivism... assigns the highest priority in education to important 
ideas developed within the academic disciplines. The teacher’s task, according to this 
view, is to create discourse communities that allow students to hammer out and apply 
big ideas, like author’s point of view in literature, or part-whole relations in 
mathematics, to real-world phenomena that they can then view with fresh eyes. Ideally 


8 «The risk... is that a policy-maker’s view of really useful research will resemble Margaret Thatcher’s 
view of a really useful Minister... that it takes the problems which government brings to it, 
contributes to their solution, and refrains from adding new problems or further complicating old 
ones’ (Edwards 2000: 304). 
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in this scenario, the classroom becomes a centre of lively discourse, where people 
engage in animated conversations about important intellectual matters (Prawat 1995: 
20). 


On another account, the spirit of Dewey’s entire philosophical endeavour was 
epitomised in his ‘plea for casting off of that intellectual timidity which hampers the 
wings of imagination, a plea for speculative audacity, for more faith in ideas, 
sloughing off a cowardly reliance upon those partial ideas which we are wont to give 
the name of facts’ (Dewey quoted in Bernstein 1967: 385). Others will no doubt 
dispute the extent to which these carefully selected views do or do not reflect the 
true spirit of pragmatism or, more narrowly the proper understanding of Dewey’s 
Own contribution to its elaboration. For me, what is most important, is that they 
reflect what I have argued to be essential priorities to both the professional 
development of teachers and to the development of practitioner, action or any other 
kind of research. If this is pragmatism, then I am in favour of it. 


CHAPTER 6 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: PURSUIT OF TRUTH OR 
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We regard our work as simply another construction. We hope the reader will find it 
reasonably informed and sophisticated, but it is certainly far from universal truth. 
Indeed there is no universal truth to which our construction is a more or less good 
approximation. We trust that continuing dialectic dialogue about what we have to say 


will lead to reconstructions of greater power and worth but not of greater truth. (Guba 
and Lincoln 1989: 16) 


Scoff at all knowledge and despise 

Reason and Science, those flowers of mankind; 
Let the father of all lies 

With dazzling necromancy make you blind; 
Then [’ll have you unconditionally. 

(Goethe: Faust) 


INTRODUCTION 


My question is: is educational research concerned in some sense with the truth in 
relation to the matter(s) which are the focus of its enquiry or is it not, as Guba and 
Lincoln among many others seem to imply? My answer is that either it is so 
concerned or it probably collapses into incoherence. 

If this seems rather starkly simple, it is important to remember that even in 
textbook philosophy there is more than one account of what it means to claim the 
truth of a proposition, and that these come with significantly different 
epistemological baggage. In this chapter I shall outline some of these different 
accounts; map different theories of truth against different models of educational 
research; and then discuss two particularly influential sources on educational 
research methodology. 

I am prompted to engage in this discussion by, in particular, my experience of 
recent educational conferences in which I have observed, among the majority of 
more pedestrian contributions, which are clearly untroubled by such matters, an 
increasing number of (often interesting) papers in which the notion of ‘truth’ (or 
‘Truth’) is referred to in inverted commas (designed it appears to distance the author 
from any direct association with the notion); or claims to the truth of beliefs are 
denied in favour of, for example, some kind of theory of political dominance or 
multiple subjectivities; or the very notion of the truth of beliefs are assumed under 
some apparent orthodoxy to be already ruled out of court. Such standpoints are in 
some but by no means all cases associated with a declared ‘post-modernist’ stance. 
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But can truth be so readily dispensed with in educational or educational research 
discourse? ‘There are,’ suggests Pring, ‘difficulties in saying what one means when 
one says that a statement is true, and yet it seems impossible to get away from the 
notion — even if one carefully avoids using that word’ (Pring 2000: 72). I want to 
draw on some fairly standard arguments in traditional epistemology to remind us 
that it is not so easy to dispense with the principle and aspiration of truth, even if 
(and partly because) neither its meaning nor the conditions which we need to satisfy 
to lay claim to it are straightforward matters either. 


STATEMENTS, PROPOSITIONS AND TRUTH 


First, some preparatory work. I am using here the fairly standard sense of truth as 
something which may or may not be attributed to a statement or proposition, an 
assertion of something being the case, a belief — as represented, for example by the 
following: 


e ‘children learn to read more effectively when they are taught a phonetic 
approach’; 

e ‘the national curriculum has contributed to a reduction of gender 
discrimination in education’; 

e ‘educational discourse is an arena of propaganda and counter-propaganda’; 

e ‘there is a high correlation between incidents of drug abuse among teenagers 
and areas of high unemployment’. 


I offer these as examples of propositions (or particular sentence forms expressing 
propositions — see Lemmon 1966). From time to time I shall use the shorthand ‘p’ to 
stand for any such proposition. 

My first observation is that, normally, when anyone offers us such a proposition 
in speech or writing the general expectation is that they are suggesting that what 
they are saying is true, or at least, because they may psychologically entertain a 
particular belief with greater or lesser levels of confidence, that they believe that it is 
true. This is I suggest the standard character and understanding of this kind of 
speech act. So, if I say to you: 

‘Children learn more to read more effectively when they are taught a phonetic 
approach’ 

this would normally imply... 

‘I believe that the statement “Children learn more effectively when they are 
taught a phonetic approach” is true’; 

and by extension.... 

‘the proposition “Children learn more effectively when they are taught by a 
phonetic approach” is true’. 

In abbreviated form: my assertion of ‘p’ implies ‘I believe that ‘“p” and “p” is 
true’. (This much is implicit in the meaning of the assertion. None of this of course 
necessarily carries the further implication that ‘p’ is indeed true.) 
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COUNTER-EXAMPLES (NONE OF WHICH SERIOUSLY UNDERMINE THE 
CENTRAL PROPOSITION) 


Other forms of speech act 


I am not of course claiming that all speech acts have the purpose or function of 
affirming the truth of something. We are familiar too with imperative, with 
interrogative and with exclamatory forms of speech; none of which affirm anything 
to be the case, though in their more complex forms there may be ingredients of such 
affirmation. There are other subtle categories like ‘performative utterances’ (‘I thee 
wed’, ‘I promise you’) which enact what they affirm. These are however not the 
forms of speech act with which I am really concerned here. On the whole, though 
educational research writing is indeed framed by some questions, and though it may 
offer some exhortations and a few exclamations, it provides for the most part 
Statements, propositions of a specific kind or of a more general kind about what is, 
has been or will be the case (though see the final section below on the post-modern 
researcher). 


The psycho dynamics of language 


We are familiar too with all sorts of layers of emotional content which we may load 
onto statements and assertions, and which may indeed be more important from 
certain points of view than the bare assertion which the statement makes. We know 
how the language in which an assertion is made may be selected to persuade, to 
intimidate, to assert authority or power over someone else — and it may be these 
dimensions of what is going on in a particular piece of discourse which interest us 
more than the truth or falsity of the proposition which it also presents. To 
acknowledge this psycho-dynamic dimension of language is however entirely 
compatible with maintaining its propositional, truth-asserting character. 


Retreating to the primeval grunt 


There is a rather extreme version of a kind of emotivist account of discourse which 
just about evades the propositional trap, though it carries a pretty high price, and it is 
not an approach which on the face of it many authors of educational research papers 
would acknowledge. We can escape that connection between proposition and truth 
claim by interpreting our thoughts as more or less sophisticated emotional expletives 


eg: 
‘positive reinforcement... hurrah!’ 


‘government agency control over teacher training... grrr!’ 
‘school inspections... boo hoo!’ 


Such examples display the response of the speaker to certain recognisable 
phenomena and tell us something about that individual’s feelings. They escape, 
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however, any kind of assertion of the truth of anything because strictly they make no 
statement, though some kind of statement may be implied. Arguably, it is only by 
reinterpreting our apparently sophisticated discourse as little more than primeval 
grunts that we can escape its truth-asserting function. 

There will be some, of course, who will suggest that the products of educational 
research do indeed amount to little more than primeval grunts, but I do not believe 
that those who seek to eschew the language of truth or falsity would seriously seek 
to represent either their own or others’ work in quite these terms. Of course they 
seek to persuade; perhaps they seek to assert their power or authority in the research 
discourse; but they do so within conventions and forms of language which continue 
(inevitably I would argue) to affirm the truth of the propositions which are at the 
core of their position. 


Propositions of contested status 


There are some important categories of statement whose status is rendered 
especially problematic by these several functions of language. Most importantly, 
perhaps, this applies to moral and evaluative statements. There are major debates in 
moral philosophy, for example, as to whether a statement like ‘It is wrong to maim 
innocent children’ is (i) a proposition of which it is appropriate to ask whether it is 
true or false; (ii) a statement of the speaker’s values, which may truly or falsely 
represent those values; (111) a statement of some wider social code of values, which 
similarly may or may not accurately represent those codes; or (iv) an expletion, 
equivalent to ‘maiming innocent children — urghh!’ which has no truth claim, though 
it may raise issues about its authenticity or otherwise. 

I have no problem myself in understanding a statement like ‘It is wrong to maim 
innocent children’ as articulating a view of what is indeed or truly wrong — that it’s 
logical character is in this sense truth-affirming — even while recognising that the 
means of demonstrating the truth or falsity of such a proposition are deeply 
problematic. I would have to acknowledge however that this is by no means the only 
view in either popular or technical moral discourse. 


Lying and deceit 


People may of course deliberately lie or deceive, or we may in fear, anxiety or self 
deceit misrepresent our true beliefs. These observations do not however undermine 
my general observation about the ordinary use of language. The possibility of lying 
or deceit itself rests on a general assumption; (i) that there is a distinction which can 
be drawn between truth and falsity; and (ii) that in general the presumption is in 
favour of people attempting to offer the truth as they see it. 


Being mistaken 


People will, of course, assert what they believe to be true, but through eg 
carelessness, ignorance or through being misled by others, do so mistakenly — ie 
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they may be wrong. This is not really a problem for my central position. There is no 
incompatibility between, on the one hand, my asserting that ‘p’; my believing that 
‘p’; or my believing that ‘p’ is true and, on the other hand ‘p’ being false. My claim 
is not that educational researchers are invariably successful in the endeavour to 
establish the truth of the matter under consideration and to affirm it — but that they 
are inexorably driven to observe some sort of distinction between truth and falsity 


and that in their published work they are centrally concerned to affirm the truth as 
they see it. 


The denial of truth 


Some researchers may try to deny the appropriateness or applicability of notions like 
truth or falsity. But there are problems for them too for their very denial represents 
an assertion, the nature of which is truth affirming, the intelligibility of which relies 
On our understanding that it is explaining that and perhaps why something is or is 
not the case. (I shall illustrate this argument more fully in my discussion of 
particular sources in the final two sections below). ‘Not p’ always implies at least 
One ‘p’: arguing that something is not the case is for this purpose of just the same 
status as arguing that something is the case. 

This is of course a pretty cursory rush through some of the counter-arguments, 
but I would claim that, though the seven points indicated above help to illustrate the 
richness and complexity of language in use, none of them changes the fact that in the 
standard use of language, in offering statements in speech or writing we are (albeit 
among other things) offering a statement of what we believe to be true. A flick 
through the synopses of last year’s educational research conferences suggests that, 
without exception, all contributors appear to be offering more or less complex sets 
of propositions of this kind. 

It is not that they are ‘pursuing the truth’ as something outside or beyond their 
ordinary enquiry or discourse. I am not here concerned with the idea of truth as a 
kind of holy grail. Rather it represents a criterion, a standard against which the ideas 
developed and presented can be assessed. It is, then, a procedural principle or, as I 
shall go on to describe, a set of principles embedded in different and to some extent 
competing epistemological theories. 


FIVE THEORIES OF TRUTH 


I suggest that part of the problem about references to the notion of truth in 
educational discourse, and in particular in the discomfort which some educational 
researchers clearly experience in employing the language of truth, is rooted in a 
failure to distinguish (perhaps to be aware of) different theories of truth — theories, 
that is which give some account of what it might mean to talk about the truth of a 
proposition and of how we might determine or go about establishing the truth or 
otherwise of that proposition. Again I do not propose here to go beyond some fairly 
basic textbook distinctions, which are sufficient at least to demonstrate that truth 
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itself is not a monolithic concept’. The rejection of one notion still leaves you with 
other alternatives. Furthermore, as I indicated in my introduction, I think it is 
possible to show a connection between different theories of truth and different 
paradigms of educational research — and it will at least move the debate on if we can 
see that one has to observe some of these very significant distinctions in the 
discourse — and not talk about truth and research as if there were a single set of 
relations at stake here. I will first offer a short account of five such theories of truth; 
then consider some of the ways in which they might relate to different models of 
educational research; and, finally, discuss the place of truth in two recent and 
significant contributions to research methodology by Guba and Lincoln (1989) and 
by Stronach and MacLure (1997). 


(1) Truth as correspondence 


‘P’ is true if and only if p — ie it ‘corresponds’ with an actual state of affairs or 
condition. 

The correspondence theory of truth embraces both a notion of what it means for 
a proposition to be true and an indication of how we might check whether or not a 
proposition is true. Essentially, on this account a proposition is true if and only if it 
corresponds with a fact — a state of affairs which actually exists/existed/will exist (as 
appropriate). As Eisner reminds us, however: 


As an ideal, correspondence between the world and the inquirer not only refers to what 
the inquirer perceives and understands but to what he or she has to say about the world. 
In other words, correspondence is to occur not only in perception and understanding but 
in representation as well. (Eisner 1992: 10) 


(Compare Guba and Lincoln below. They prefer to focus on only one of the 
second of these two relationships or ‘isomorphisms’ .) 

It is as if, in the image which Rorty went on to attack, one was holding ‘a mirror 
to nature’ (Rorty 1979). Thus, to say that the proposition ‘average class sizes have 
grown by 7% over the last ten years’ is true means that there is a corresponding fact 
which is the growth of class sizes by 7% in the last ten years. In order to determine 
whether or not the proposition is true you need to check it against the fact(s) and 
decide whether there is or is not a correspondence between the two. 

The correspondence theory has a certain appeal. It is probably closest of the five 
I shall consider to a common sense understanding of what we mean when we claim 
the truth of a belief. It makes it especially clear why the truth of a belief is 
independent of the fact that someone believes it. It also has some inherent problems. 
The nature of ‘correspondence’ is especially problematic. To take my example, even 
if it is true there may not be any classes of average size out there — so what does 
average class correspond to? In any case in what sense can a string of words 


~” My discussion is limited too to some fairly traditional epistemological sources and is not exhaustive of 
different theories of truth. Kakkori and Huttunen (2002), for example, draw on Heidegger, Gadamer 
and Ricoeur to argue for the application of a hermeneutical notion of truth to narrative research. This 


simply reinforces my point that anyone trying to dispense with notions of truth has to grapple with a 
many headed monster! 
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resemble either a statistical construct or some physical entities which include 
classrooms crowded with children? 


The word ‘correspondence’ suggests that, when we make a true judgement, we have a 
sort of picture of the real in our minds and that our judgement is true because this 
picture is like the reality it represents. But our judgements are not like the physical 
things to which they refer. The images we use in judging may indeed in certain respects 
copy or resemble physical things, but we can make a judgement without using any 
imagery except words, and words are not in the least similar to the things which they 
represent. We must not understand ‘correspondence’ as meaning copying or even 
resemblance. (Ewing 1951: 54-55) 


But what, then, does it mean? 


Eisner developed a similar criticism more recently and in the context of 
educational research: 


To know that we have a correspondence between our views of reality and reality itself, 
we would need to know two things. We would need to know reality, as well as our 
views of it. But if we knew reality as it really is, we would not need to have a view of it. 
Conversely, since we cannot have knowledge of reality as it is, we cannot know if our 
view corresponds to it. (Eisner 1992: 11) 


A second difficulty about the correspondence theory of truth is that it comes 
close to circularity. A proposition is true if it corresponds to a fact — but what is a 
fact, if not a state of affairs represented by a true proposition. So how informative is 
the correspondence theory? 

Thirdly, ‘states of affairs’ have themselves to be construed in certain ways — 
notions like ‘effective management’, ‘supportive environment’ or even ‘classes 
growing in size by 7%’ are not simply like pebbles on the beach to be picked up and 
matched against some prior specification. 


All so-called perception or observation is not simply the camera-eye recording the 
given, it is also the mind interpreting according to the pattern of one’s past experience: 
and exactly what you will see will depend on what your interests are, either in general 
or in this special case. (Woozley 1949: 144) 


Our ‘construction’ of the facts to which we attend is at least in part a function of 
the beliefs we entertain — and this construction represents both an indispensable and 
an unreliable check against the truth of those beliefs. 

Fourth, while the correspondence theory has a certain plausibility in relation to 
accounts of the physical world, it is less clear how the notion of correspondence can 
be invoked to give an account of truth in, perhaps, mathematics, logic or morality. 

Finally correspondence theory tends to see truth as a piecemeal characteristic of 
a fragmentary set of belicfs - with each belief being checked separately for its 
correspondence with the relevant fact. Our experience of beliefs is not like that, 
however. One belief implies or supports another; beliefs hang together (or fail to do 
so in which case we feel some dissatisfaction) as part of an interconnected and 
mutually supportive system. Indeed it is precisely this feature — the coherence of a 
set of beliefs and the absence of inconsistencies between them — which lends 
confidence to the idea that they may be true. These features of our belief systems 
bring us then to a second theory of truth... 
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(2) Truth as coherence 


‘Pl’... ‘Pn’ are true if and only if they represent a coherent, consistent and 
comprehensive set of propositions. 

The coherence theory of truth presents truth and the tests for truth as applying 
rather to a set of beliefs and the relationship between them than to a single 
proposition in isolation. In the simplest terms one’s beliefs are true in so far as they 
are (i) internally consistent and coherent (ie not only do they avoid self contradiction 
but they are mutually implicative and supportive); and (ii) comprehensive (ie the 
more extensive their scope and elucidatory capacity — while retaining coherence — 
the stronger the confidence they invite). 

Mathematical systems like Euclidean geometry illustrate the coherence principle, 
though they do not entirely exemplify it since they rest on premises which are not 
internal to the system and which cannot be warranted by the other beliefs in the 
system. 

Woozley articulates the principle perhaps slightly more tightly: 


Coherence in the ideal sense may, sufficiently for our purposes, be defined as the 
relationship holding between a body of propositions such that no one of them can be 
false if all the rest are true, and that no one of them is independent of the others. That is, 
between all of the several propositions there exists a mutual entailment such that any 
one of them is deducible from all the rest, and no one of them could be true if any of the 
others were false. (Woozley 1966: 152) 


Lying behind such a notion of truth is of course an idealist metaphysics of which 
this extract from Blanshard’s ‘The nature of thought’ gives the flavour. 


That view is that reality is a system, completely ordered and fully intelligible, with 
which thought in its advance is more and more identifying itself. We may look at the 
growth of knowledge, individual or social, either as an attempt by our minds to return to 
union with things as they are in their ordered wholeness, or the affirmation through our 
minds of the ordered whole itself. And if we take this view, our notion of truth is 
marked out for us. Truth is the approximation of thought to reality. It is thought on its 
way home. Its measure is the distance thought has travelled, under guidance of its inner 
compass, towards that intelligible system, which unites its ultimate object with its 
ultimate end. Hence at any given time the degree of truth in our experience as a whole is 
the degree of system it has achieved. The degree of truth of a particular proposition is to 
be judged in the first instance by its coherence with experience as a whole, all 


comprehensive and fully articulated, in which thought can come to rest. (Blanshard 
1939: 264) 


Again there is something attractive and, I think, recognisable at a fairly 
commonsensical level about the coherence theory of truth. We commonly regard the 
incoherence of an explanation or chronicle of events as a reason for rejecting it or at 
least for asking for some modification or development in the interests of coherence. 
In trying to make sense of some new experience or information we try to fit it into 
our established beliefs and if we find that this is not possible then we have either to 
readjust our other beliefs to accommodate it or reinterpret it so that it can be 
accommodated. Of course as a temporary arrangement we have no way of knowing 
which of these ways of achieving coherence is the right one: in principle (and there 
is some analogy to completing a crossword puzzle) subsequent experiences and 
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pieces of information will help us to realise that our earlier arrangement, our earlier 
achieved coherence, was or was not a satisfactory one. Perhaps a later discovery (of 
a friend’s disloyalty over many years, for example) may lead us to disentangle a 
whole string of beliefs and suppositions and reconstruct them to accommodate this 
latest bit of understanding. In the same way the re-dating of a piece of 
archaeological evidence for example can disrupt a whole section of ancient history 
and cause it to be re-written in a way which fully takes into account this latest 
evidence. 

There are nevertheless problems in such a theory of truth. Most fundamentally, it 
appears to suggest that we cannot really determine the truth of any belief until we 
have developed an entire and wholly inclusive system of beliefs. Secondly, it is not 
clear how on a coherence theory of truth you could decide between two sets of 
beliefs (two meta-narratives perhaps) which were both internally coherent, but 
which were nevertheless mutually incompatible; or is it supposed that ‘ultimately’ 
only one such set of beliefs can stand — that ‘one system only is true, namely, the 
system in which everything real and possible is coherently included’ (Woozley 
1966: 161) — in which case the theory seems to be invoking a principle additional to 
that of coherence, namely that of comprehensiveness or universality. Thirdly, the 
theory appears to rely on a truth presupposed independently of the theory itself — the 
truth of some of the basic laws of logic which themselves underpin the notion of 
coherence. 

I shall leave my discussion of coherence theory at this point (see Everitt and 
Fisher 1995 for a discussion of modern coherentism). I am not concerned to argue 
for a particular view of truth (either what we might mean when we talk of a belief 
being true or how we might decide whether or not a particular belief is true). Rather, 
I am seeking to illustrate some of the different kinds of account which the 
philosophical literature has to offer. So let me turn to a third account of truth which 
is to be found in philosophical pragmatism. 


(3) Truth as ‘what works’* 
‘P’ is true if and only if it ‘works’ ie it allows you to pursue your 
project/interests/purposes in practice. 

Of all theories of truth, pragmatism has perhaps the closest identity with 
common sense — and indeed in non-technical parlance to be pragmatic is almost 
synonymous with applying common sense (as distinct from abstract or high-faluting 
principles) to the. 

As I indicated in chapter five, it is easiest to understand its application in the 
context of technology where for example a diagnosis of a fault in the working of my 
car might be held to be true or correct if the action taken on the basis of that 
diagnosis remedies the fault. My belief that rotating the knob on my cooker will 
raise the temperature on the hob is true if when I rotate the knob it has the desired 
effect. It remains indeed part of my stock of my knowledge until one day it does not 


*” See also chapter five above on pragmatism. 
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work. I am told that a fuse, which I did not know I had, has gone, and I modity my 
belief system to accommodate this in a way which then allows me to pursue my 
purposes effectively. The question as to whether the belief works or not becomes on 
this theory both (i) a test for the truth or falsity of my beliefs; and (ii) an account of 
what it means to claim that they are true or false. 

As I have indicated, this pragmatic theory serves most comfortably in the world 
in which it is dealing with things working ie in the domain of technology and in 
contexts in which people are going about their practical affairs. These may not be 
entirely trivial cases: a lot of what we do in education, health, housing, transport and 
public welfare may well be governed by projects and belief systems in which the 
pragmatic principle serves us very well. It is less readily applied, though some have 
attempted its application, to areas like religion, morality, mathematics or even less 
applied areas of science. 

However, it is argued that the proper way to conceive of the relationship between 
truth and functionality is not (a) that a belief is true if it works but (b) a belief will 
work if it is true. In other words, while true beliefs will indeed ‘work’ (if they have 
that sort of application) but that they are true or false is determined by something 
else (back to correspondence) rather than by the fact that they work. 

It is also argued against pragmatism that it begs some of the most important 
questions. A decision as to whether some belief (let’s say in the context of 
classroom practice) ‘works’ or not presupposes some view of what would count as 
working. In this context this might involve some judgement about educational aims 
and procedural principles which can not themselves be determined by reference to 
whether they work, since they provide the criteria used to determine whether or not 
some particular belief is working. 

As I acknowledged in chapter five this fairly conventional argument does less 
than justice to more developed versions of pragmatic theory (see eg James 1955 and 
1960) and some of its more sophisticated modern expressions. Cherryholmes, for 
example, distinguishes between ‘vulgar pragmatism’, which is ‘premised on 
unreflective acceptance of explicit and implicit standards, conventions... meanings, 
rules and discourses — practices that we find around us,’ (Cherryholmes 1988: 151) 
and ‘critical pragmatism’, which is ‘unbounded, radical, visionary and utopian, 
based upon visions of what is beautiful, good and true’ (ibid p. 151). Barone 
explains this critical pragmatism as resulting ‘when a sense of crisis is brought to 
our choices, when it is accepted that our standards, beliefs, values and guiding texts 
themselves require evaluation and appraisal,’ (Barone 1992: 32). It may be, 
however, that such refinements to pragmatism meet some of the objections to the 
position only by invoking epistemological principles of a non-pragmatic character. 
(What, for example is the source of the ‘visions of what is... true’ referred to 
above?) 


(4) Truth as consensus 


‘P’ is true if and only if there is agreement that p universally or among a relevant 
population. 
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But how then can we find out how things really are, and how they really work?... The 
best we can do is to come to some consensus (or as near to it as possible) that can be 
managed given the level of information and sophistication that we have. The 
construction to be ‘believed’ is that one which, in the opinion of those best able to make 
such a judgement, is the most informed and sophisticated (Guba 1992: 20). 


Consensus theory draws on some of the constructivist thinking which underpins 
philosophical pragmatism, but effectively turns the truth or falsity of a belief into a 
matter of social agreement. It is perhaps unsurprising that it is favoured more 
commonly among sociologists than mainstream philosophers, given that it renders 
the processes of verification and falsification into ones readily and perhaps 
exclusively amenable to sociological or (as in Guba’s own work) ethnographic 
enquiry. 

There are clearly some contexts which lend themselves more readily to 
consensus theory than others. The English legal system, like many others, depends 
heavily on it. The correct interpretation of the law of the land is that interpretation 
which three law lords sitting together can agree upon. A person is indeed guilty of 
murder if a jury of twelve citizens can agree that the person is guilty. Yet even in 
these contexts it is clear from all the meticulous scrutiny of evidence and testimony 
which precedes a decision by a court of appeal or a jury that there is in operation a 
notion of truth which goes beyond the fact of consensus or otherwise. Was the 
accused actually at the place of the murder and at the time it took place? Do the 
fingerprints on the murder weapon match those of the accused? Did or did not the 
accused have a motive? And even after a jury has delivered its verdict and sentence 
has been carried out new evidence may come to light which clearly demonstrates a 
miscarriage of justice — and this can be acknowledged. Even in these contexts in 
which a consensus approach to truth is most nearly in operation, the achievement of 
consensus is always secondary in principle to an independent imperative which is to 
do with establishing the truth of the matter — on a different set of criteria. 

Revealingly, perhaps, even Guba’s articulation of a relativist/consensus approach 
quoted above acknowledges the relevance of criteria — to do with ‘the level of 
information and sophistication,’ which are features of a belief — which point to the 
grounds for discrimination, ‘warrants’ perhaps (see below) which are independent of 
the mere social fact of consensus, even if (of course) they have to be assessed in a 
social context. 

Philosophers have tended to be sceptical of consensus theory as an account of 
what it means for a belief to be true, even if they acknowledge that, in many social 
contexts in which decisions have to be taken, consensus about what seems to be true 
has to be a practical or political substitute (though indeed a socially important one) 
for a demonstration of what can be established in some other way to be true. 

Researchers ought perhaps to share especially in this scepticism of consensus, 
since it is, arguably, their particular function as intellectual citizens to challenge the 
easy and self perpetuating consensus that society creates for itself. At very least they 
have to observe that what any group of people believe or agree to be true may rest 
on, for example, unexamined tradition, the hegemony of a dominant class, the 
suppression or self censorship of dissenting opinion or collective hysteria — all the 
things that intellectuals and researchers have traditionally been expected to subvert. 
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(5) Truth as warranted belief 


‘P’ is true (provisionally) if and only if it satisfies the relevant tests for the truth of 
propositions of its kind. 


The relevance and adequacy of our explanations can never be demonstrated with 
Platonic rigor or geometric necessity... Instead, the operative question is, Which of our 
positions are rationally warranted, reasonable or defensible — that is well founded rather 
than groundless...? (Toulmin 1982: 115). ‘ 


As I have hinted perhaps the theories of truth that I have considered so far tend 
in each case to relate more successfully to some areas of knowledge rather than to 
others, especially in so far as they provide accounts of the criteria by reference to 
which truth is claimed (as distinct from what it means to say that a belief is true). 
Correspondence theory has the closest fit to empirical sciences (though perhaps 
pretty naive empirical sciences); coherence theory to mathematics or metaphysical 
systems; pragmatism to technology or applied knowledge; consensus theory to the 
social/political arena of decision making. It is fairly clear that in practice how we go 
about determining the truth of a belief, and, hence, to some extent what we mean 
when we claim the truth of a belief, vary considerably according to the nature of the 
belief. We proceed differently in eg mathematics, science, history, philosophy or 
literary criticism. Ewing suggested therefore that: 


The only way of determining the criterion or criteria (for truth) is to investigate the 
different kinds of well-authenticated knowledge and belief we have and see what the 
criteria are that convince us of their truth... It is clear... that we cannot do with just one 
criterion of truth. (Ewing 1951: 60) 


This is in a sense what Paul Hirst did in his account of the different ‘forms of 
knowledge’ which embody different ways of establishing the truth or falsity of 
beliefs, different forms of verification, different ‘tests for truth’ as he called them 
(Hirst 1965). 

On this approach we judge the truth or falsity of a proposition by reference to its 
Capacity to stand up to the standards of evidence, argument and critical scrutiny 
appropriate to its epistemological status and represented in the disciplined 
procedures of that form of knowledge (see chapter four). These will include tests of 
the internal consistency and coherence, perhaps in all cases (cf coherentism); checks 
against ‘external’ evidence or tests of practical functioning where appropriate (cf 
correspondence theory and pragmatism); checks in some cases against our private 
experience (eg in relation to accounts of human experience or motivation); checks 
against authoritative pronouncement (eg in the case of law or theology). 

On this view we judge what is true on the basis of the application of these tests; 
and what we mean when we say that a belief is true is that it has successfully 
survived such tests and our belief is warranted on this basis. 

It is perhaps helpful to note a number of features of this account. 

First, it retains a notion of truth which has a significant measure of independence 
of the believer. It places the business of the determination of the truth of a belief in 
some kind of external (to the individual) public forum. In academic circles this is 
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emphasised in the importance which is attached to the publication of research and its 
exposure to public critical scrutiny. 

Secondly, though I have perhaps not yet brought this point out, it separates the 
entitlement to claim the truth of a belief from closure of the consideration of that 
belief. Truth is not presented as either absolute or incorrigible. On the contrary, 
verification is a dynamic and continuing process. Beliefs which can legitimately be 
treated as true and spoken of as true, on the basis that they have survived critical 
scrutiny and that they appear to be warranted on established criteria, may 
nevertheless subsequently be found wanting. The truth of beliefs is in this sense 
provisional upon the outcome of the continuing accumulation of evidence and 
understanding and the continuing process of critical scrutiny. 

Not only are the substantive beliefs corrigible, but the disciplined forms of 
thought which provide for their warrant or their undoing are themselves evolving 
(though perhaps more slowly) — as seen, for example, in the seventeenth century 
separation of science from astrology and metaphysics, or the Enlightenment 
separation of ethics from religious authority. 

Thirdly, this account locates the processes of verification/falsification very 
firmly in social practice. They become therefore prey to all sorts of human 
motivation and interests other than those which have to do with ‘the pursuit of 
truth’. They are not of course alone in this: the principle of democratic government 
is similarly prey to all sorts of distorting ambitions, so we build in social practices 
designed to limit their scope. So it is too with the disciplines of verification and 
falsification. Of course, in an imperfect world they can be distorted by those who 
have interest in suppressing or misrepresenting the truth, but we build in safeguards 
designed to limit these distortions: public standards, transparency in publication, 
public scrutiny and institutions called universities. In the age of market-driven, 
entrepreneurial higher education, it is worth recalling the epistemological and 
political function of the university as a centre designed to cultivate among its 
members particular expertise in the application of these critical procedures, a 
particular attachment to their rigorous maintenance and sufficient independence to 
protect them from at least the crudest forms of political interference (at least this is 
what I think is the central function of the university). It is an imperfect and infallible 
process — but that does not mean that it contributes nothing to the enhancement of 
our knowledge and understanding. 

Finally — a problem. I am not sure that this account actually provides us with an 
account of what we have achieved when we have employed the ‘tests for truth’ 
referred to here. So I have scrutinised my reasons evidence and argument with 
appropriate rigour and have come up with my warranted belief that ‘p’. So I am 
entitled, at least provisionally, to regard p as true. But what still does it mean to say 
that p is true? I easily fall into circularity here if I return to: ‘Well it means that the 
belief has survived the appropriate tests for... rruth’! At this point it is tempting to 
re-enter the discussion with some notion of correspondence or coherence... 

(This is a rather contracted discussion of some complex issues. Further critical 
commentary on several of these approaches to the issue of truth may be found in, 
among other sources, Everitt and Fisher’s very useful Modern Epistemology, 1995.) 
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THEORIES OF TRUTH AND PARADIGMS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


There is an interesting association between some of the classical theories of truth 
and the major paradigms of educational research. This is to be expected, perhaps, 
since, as Lakomski argues in her response to a set of contributions to a ‘Curriculum 
Inquiry’ debate on the nature of educational inquiry: 


The application of any type of research method and the defence of the results of inquiry 
thus obtained implies a view, or views, of what is to count as knowledge. The point of 
preferring one set of methods over another is to believe that the chosen set will lead to 


knowledge rather than mere belief, opinion, or personal preference (Lakomski 1992: 
193). 


Correspondence theory — or something like it — is intimately associated with 
classical scientific or empiricist research, in which typically the researcher is 
combining the collection of data from a (perceived) external world and recording it 
in a way which faithfully reflects the data. 

But of course even empirical research goes beyond this. The researcher will then 
seek to explain or interpret what he or she has observed; relate it to previous 
observations and theories; suggest adaptations to established theories in the light of 
the new information; draw out the implications of the new information for 
established theory; perhaps even propose some new and challenging paradigm shift 
for the understanding of the field of investigation in which the work is located — all 
of these in line with a coherentist construction of truth. 

A coherentist approach is also apparent in certain kinds of theory building and 
development in the social sciences — in for example the development and elaboration 
of a feminist perspective on education (and a lot else). Such major theoretical 
perspectives have the capacity to offer a new and far reaching set of interpretations 
of experience and behaviour, which are not merely internally consistent but involve 
all sorts of mutually entailing and supporting beliefs. The limits to the explanatory 
scope of such theory may mean that they fall short of satisfying the full idealist 
aspirations of classical coherentism, but they nevertheless illustrate — and to some 
extent depend for their credibility upon — the underpinning coherentist approach. 

Pragmatic theory, by contrast, is very clearly represented in the world of 
classroom action research and indeed more broadly in at least some kinds of 
grounded theory. To stick to the first example, classroom action research is posited 
very firmly on the conviction that educational principles have no validity (‘truth’?) 
until they have been tested in action and, further, that such principles are best 
derived from the results of practice in the classroom. Like pragmatic theory the 
beliefs are to be held (as true?) in so far as they achieve the ends which the 
practitioner is aspiring to achieve, ie so long as they ‘work’, and they are revised or 
discarded if and when they fail to do so. Action researchers may nevertheless invoke 
a different notion of truth in seeking to establish empirically eg ‘an accurate record’ 
of events which took place in the classroom in order to inform decisions about their 
practice. 

Consensus theory has come to occupy an important place particularly in 
qualitative research and evaluation, which is dominated by the language of eg 
‘triangulation’ (one form of which might involve establishing consensus between 
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three different observers or stakeholders) and the ‘negotiation’ of an agreed position 
in relation either to events themselves or some published account of those events. 
(Though triangulation can also be construed as the use of different methods to 
provide evidence that carries contrasting threats to validity, and is, in this way, based 
on something more like correspondence theory.) 

Guba and Lincoln (1989) have been particularly influential on practice in this 
field — and since they appear both to be disavowing a concern for truth (or at least 
denying the possibility of ‘a universal truth’) and advancing a consensus approach to 
truth (though they prefer to talk of some accounts having ‘greater power and worth‘ 


than others), their position seems to me to merit particular consideration in this 
context. 


TRUTH AND CONSTRUCTIVISM IN FOURTH GENERATION EVALUATION 


The main source for this discussion is Guba and Lincoln’s influential book Fourth 
Generation Evaluation (1989)— though compare the references I have already made 
to Guba’s more recent (1992) writing on consensus. This is a particularly interesting 
source since the authors make quite explicit the epistemological assumptions on 
which their approach to evaluation is grounded: 


We regard our work as simply another construction. We hope the reader will find it 
reasonably informed and sophisticated, but it is certainly far from universal truth. 
Indeed there is no universal truth to which our construction is a more or less good 
approximation. We trust that continuing dialectic dialogue about what we have to say 
will lead to reconstructions of greater power and worth but not of greater truth.” (Guba 
and Lincoln 1989: 16) 


The question I am interested in is do Guba and Lincoln manage in practice to 
dispense, in spite of this denial, with all notions of truth — do they manage indeed to 
dispose entirely successfully with the notion of universal truth? My answer is that 
they do neither. 

To take the toughest notion first — the denial of the idea of a universal truth. Now 
it may be (indeed it seems likely given the subject matter) that their own perspective 
on evaluation falls somewhat short of offering ‘universal’ truths. My guess is that 
the practice of evaluation is in general too closely tied to social context to stand 
much in the way of universal generalisations. Except of course this statement has 
itself every appearance of a universal generalisation — and their own statement ‘there 
is no universal truth to which our construction is a more or less good approximation’ 
is even more clearly an assertion of a universal truth of some metaphysical import. 
This is a problem to which I alluded earlier: negative propositions affirm the truth of 
something even in the process of denying the truth of something. 

There are other ways in which Guba and Lincoln implicitly employ some notion 
of truth even while denying it’'. What, for example, are we to make of the series of 


*! Pring has developed a parallel commentary on Guba and Lincoln’s ‘Fourth Generation Evaluation’ in 
very similar terms to those that I have used here. He observes that there is something peculiar about 
an argument for the abolition of truth. ‘This is implicitly recognized by Guba and Lincoln, though 
explicitly denied, in their recourse to such words as “better informed”, “‘more sophisticated’, “more 
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propositions about the authors in the paragraph quoted above: ‘We regard... We 
hope... We trust...’ Well, do they? I think that we are intended to accept these as 
truthful statements. Implicit in each case is: ‘(It is true that) we regard... (It is true 
that) we hope... (It is true that) we trust...’ And as readers we may check by our 
reading that what follows in the text is consistent with their claims. If it is not, we 
may judge either that they fell short of their honestly held objectives or that they 
intended all along to deceive us. Truth claims and truth concerns will not go away. 

Further, isn’t one of the conditions which gives one account or construction 
‘greater power and worth’ than another, that it satisfies certain public expectations 
of reasons evidence and argument — which, indeed, if they meet sufficiently rigorous 
conditions justify us in speaking of them as true? Guba and Lincoln quote with 
approval Glaser and Strauss (1967) who suggest two conditions which a joint 
grounded construction must satisfy: it must fit and it must work. 


It is judged to fit when the categories and terms of the construction account for data and 
information that the construction putatively encompasses... It is judged to work when it 
provides a level of understanding that is acceptable and credible to the respondents (or 
some subset of them) and to the inquirer. (Guba and Lincoln 1989: 179) 


It is interesting to observe how close the authors come here to an affirmation first 
of a quasi-coherentist notion of truth and then of a more or less pragmatist position, 
though elsewhere they operate with an explicitly consensus model of truth: ‘““Truth” 
is a matter of consensus among informed and sophisticated constructors, not of 
correspondence with an objective reality.’ (Guba and Lincoln 1989: 44) But it is 
clear from some of the extracts which follow that they do not rest exclusively on the 
sophistication of the constructors (as a kind of psychological qualification), but on 
the sophistication of the process which they employ in their enquiry (as a set of 
epistemological criteria). In other words it does become important not simply that a 
consensus has been achieved, but how it has been achieved. Indeed it becomes a 
moral imperative bearing upon enquirers to observe certain procedural principles: 


The moral imperative on the responsive constructivist evaluator is continuously to be on 
the alert for — indeed to seek out — challenges to the prevailing construction (however 
much it may be supported in consensus) and to stand ready to refine, change, or even 
reject that which is currently believed in favor of something else that, on examination, 
seems more reasonable and appropriate to those in the best position to make that 
judgement. (Guba and Lincoln 1989: 47) 


It is difficult to escape the sense that Guba and Lincoln are operating with at 
least some implicit criteria of what might constitute appropriate evidence and 
argument in a particular context. In another extract, writing about the principle of 
‘confirmability’ as a criterion of the value of evaluation, they comment: 


reasonable”, and “more appropriate”. In seeing the implications of this, one is forced to acknowledge 
“reality” as something not entirely “created” or “constructed” or “negotiated”, but constraining and 
limiting — something which is independent of us, which shapes the standards of what we can 


justifiably say, and which restricts the conclusions which can be correctly drawn from the evidence 
given’ (Pring 2000: 49). 
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Confirmability is concerned with assuring that data, interpretations and outcomes of 
inquiries are rooted in contexts and persons apart from the evaluator and not simply 
figments of the evaluator’s imagination. (Guba and Lincoln 1989: 239) 


Now part of the problem with this writing is that notwithstanding its explicitness 
about the epistemological underpinnings of evaluation the statements made beg an 
awful lot of questions. How is an inquirer expected to determine what is ‘credible’ 
particularly given the injunction that this must involve reference to ‘contexts and 
persons apart from the evaluator’? What is the nature of the ‘examination’ of the 
prevailing construction which is called for? What are the grounds for deciding what 
construction is more reasonable than another? There are problems in confusing the 
psychological, or social psychological, account of what is involved in coming to 
hold certain beliefs (for which constructivism seems to me to serve rather well) with 
an epistemological account of the criteria by reference to which we ought to 
determine what to believe (what might be justified true belief). My reading of Guba 
and Lincoln is that lurking not far beneath the surface of their social and 
psychological constructivism is nevertheless some fairly traditional notion of the 
kind of reasons evidence and argument which might indicate what beliefs warrant 
hanging on to and what beliefs should be discarded. 

Guba and Lincoln acknowledge indeed that there is space within the 
constructivist paradigm for 


specific data items of a factual nature (number of target persons served, number of 
children enrolled in a school-lunch program... number of fourth grade mathematical 
textbooks... high school English teachers employed...) (Guba and Lincoln 1989: 241). 


However... 


The point we wish to make is that it is not the physical reality. of objects contexts and 
events that are of interest, either to us or to most human beings, it is the meanings we 
attach to them. Those meanings are the stuff of a constructed reality. (Guba and Lincoln 
1989: 266) 


I have some sympathy for this preferred focus of interest — but I am afraid that 
even in this direction truth concerns do not go away. As Guba and Lincoln would 
acknowledge, in investigating people’s constructions of their world, the meanings 
which they attach to events and social contexts etc, the researcher has nevertheless 
the aspiration to represent these... accurately, honestly, truthfully. ‘There will be no 
deliberate attempt to lie, deceive, mislead, hide or otherwise offer misconstructions..’ 
(Guba and Lincoln 1989: 234) Not only this but the researcher will need to accept a 
responsibility to penetrate the ‘misinformation, distortion or presented “fronts” 
(Guba and Lincoln p. 237) which he or she is offered in place of the honestly held 
construction. On this account constructivism dismisses the search for 
correspondence or ‘isomorphism’ between findings and an objective reality, but 
replaces it by ‘isomorphism between constructed realities of respondents and the 
reconstructions attributed to them’ (Guba and Lincoln 1989: 237). For example, you 
perceive your teaching colleagues as unsympathetic to your educational values and | 
provide an account negotiated with you which accurately presents that perception. 

What is represented in this instance, however, is clearly a correspondence theory 
of truth (albeit couched in the language of ‘isomorphism’) applied to the particular 
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context of giving accounts of people’s constructions of their social worlds. The 
imperative on the researcher is clearly to penetrate all sorts of lies, deceit and 
misrepresentation in order to provide as far as possible a truthful account of people’s 
constructions of their world. 

There is a further problem, however. Suppose we can establish authentically an 
account of a person’s construction of their social world, of the interpretation which 
they put on other people’s action and on the nature of the world about them. Are we 
never to question this construction? Are we never to suggest that they might have 
got it wrong? Even if they are convinced that the very stones they walk on are 
conspiring against them? Even if messages from outer space are telling them to rid 
the world of prostitutes? Or, less spectacularly, even if they are convinced that no- 
one in their organisation holds them in any kind of regard when independent 
evidence suggests that they are very highly respected but people are too timid to 
communicate this respect in the way in which the individual is looking for? In each 
of these cases it seems to me that the individual constructor of reality might have 
simply got it wrong — and that someone ought to be helping them to see this for 
themselves. 


TRUTH AND THE POST-MODERN RESEARCHER 


I hope to have shown then that even if educational researchers eschew the language 
of truth, they do not (and cannot) escape some reliance on the concept. They are 
nevertheless engaged in articulation of propositions which have every appearance of 
asserting the truth or falsity of what they have to say — and I would suggest almost 
inevitably so; and they are operating (whether they acknowledge it or not) with 
identifiable theories of truth from the traditional and established repertoire. 

The question I want to address in conclusion is whether self-defined post- 
modernist researchers are exceptions to these two claims, ie whether they manage in 
fact — as they seem to claim — to disassociate themselves from the pursuit or 
presentation of truth in educational research — or whether, like it or not, they are 
trapped in this engagement. 

It is perhaps appropriate in this context to refer to Stronach and MacLure’s 
recent publication Educational Research Undone (1997) since this explicitly 
presents a post-modernist perspective on educational research. There are a lot of 
interesting features in this work and I shall not attempt to do justice to it here. Let 
me offer just three observations which are pertinent to my own discussion. 

First, it is very interesting to observe the character of the ‘opening’ section (for 
so it is called) of the book. The text runs as follows: 


Think of the title at the top of this page as a picture. An opening, a beginning, that is 
also not one, because insinuated into something else. A crack? Or perhaps a violent 
Opening such as a rupture or an incision. Perhaps a dangerous opening in some ground 
or structure: an abyss. Or perhaps the opening marks the space where some of the dots 
in the line that stretches before and after it have been rubbed out. An erasure. Or it 
might even be blocking a space where something else might have emerged. Then again, 
maybe the opening is holding something together rather than dividing it. A suture or a 
scar, then. But perhaps the opening is not really a breach in the line at all, but just a kind 
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of complication of it. A sort of fold or pocket. Now forget about the title being a picture, 
and think of it again as writing. (Stronach and MacLure 1997: |) 


What is interesting about this opening extract in relation to my earlier discussion 
of propositions is that it almost manages to avoid making any truth claims and hence 
the implication of the authors such claims. The whole paragraph is constructed as a 
mixture of command, invitation and question. The closest it gets to asserting 
something which might be verifiable or falsifiable is the suggestion in the middle 
that the title ‘might even be blocking a space’ but even this is an affirmation of what 
might be rather than what is. 

If the authors had sustained these kind of speech forms throughout the book then 
they just might have escaped without offering anything which resembled a truth 
claim — though I suspect it would have made for a pretty unsatisfactory read. They 
might have settled for prose which moved or excited rather than prose which 
proposed, let alone argued, claims to belief. They might have sought, as Connolly 
has suggested was Foucault’s goal: ‘to excite in the reader the experience of discord 
between the social construction of normality and that which does not fit neatly 
within the frame of these constructs’ (Connolly 1985: 386, my italics). 

But of course they are not content with that, and the language games they go on 
to play have, thankfully from my perspective, all the resemblance of scholarly 
concern to provide reasons, evidence and argument to support (provide warrant for) 
the claims that are made, the propositions which are offered for the reader’s critical 
attention. So, for example when claims are made about the character of post- 
modernist thinking, references are given to sources which illustrate or support the 
given interpretation: ‘Meanwhile, Rorty tends to be pigeon-holed as a liberal puralist 
(sic), or a “cavalier elitist” (Haber, 1994: 45). Even where critics have some 
sympathies with post-modernism they tend to stress the need to go “beyond” post- 
modernism towards some notion of a recovered “oppositional politics” (Haber 1994: 
1)’ (Stronach and MacLure p. 18). Secondly, the authors are at pains to present and 
acknowledge or address objections to the position they are developing: ‘most 
accounts of post-modernity and post-modernism... are — misleadingly — couched in 
terms of such metaphors, and are as a result subject to a number of logical objections 
(as exemplified in the recent work of Hargreaves (1994) and in Giroux’s (1991) 
‘border pedagogy’). To enumerate some important objections...’ (Stronach and 
MacLure 1997: 20). Thirdly, they show a clear attachment to argument of an 
entirely conventional logical form: ‘We think it can be argued that a number of the 
seemingly unassailable objections against post-modernism previously rehearsed in 
this chapter can now be dismissed as irrelevant. If post-modernism posits no 
Singularity or boundary, then the objection that it is the metanarrative of which it 
denies the possibility falls’ (Stronach and MacLure 1997: 27). Finally, they even use 
the language of truth: ‘Now it is true, of course, that such a tactic brings with it 
different problems that also need to be addressed...’ — ‘the same is no doubt 
becoming true of heterosexual males...’ (Stronach and MacLure 1997: 27 and 31). 

All of this illustrates that, though the authors are operating within a post- 
modernist mode, they are nevertheless attached to the kind of procedural principles, 
which operate in the service of establishing the warrant for and hence (as near as we 
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shall ever get to) the truth of our proffered beliefs. Indeed, from my point of view, 
these are the very qualities which establish the merit of the work they have 
produced. 

Stronach and MacLure do not in this context explicitly deny a place for any 
notion of truth (though some writers in the tradition appear to), though they 
explicitly present deconstruction as ‘helping to read new personal and political 
situations in terms of hybridity and shifting meaning, rather than in universalistic 
and totalizing expressions of essential identity and certain truth’ (Stronach and 
MacLure 1997; 32). If all they are denying is the possibility or desirability of either 
essentialism or certainty, then they may distance themselves from a particular and 
rather restrictive notion of truth, but I believe the earlier sections of this paper 
illustrate a variety of approaches to the notion of truth which depend neither on such 
essentialism nor on such certainty. 

Now these observations may neither trouble nor surprise someone approaching 
educational research from a post-modern perspective. In one sense post-modernist 
writing is not so much occupied with the denial of the discourse of truth as 
disinterested in it. Post-modernist writing is focused, rather, on the ‘disruption’, 
‘deconstruction’, ‘rupture’ or ‘bafflement’ of this and other forms of discourse; on 
opening up the complications that have been smoothed over by what Derrida refers 
to as ‘violent hierarchies’ (Derrida 1976); and on trying to force a space for new 
questions about identity, humanity, agency. I am trying to capture the flavour of 
Stronach and MacLure’s own account here notwithstanding their disavowal of the 
project of providing any such account of a domain characterised by ‘an 
uncontrollable profusion of meanings’ (Stronach and MacLure 1997: 11). Thus the 
strategy for educational research might be ‘to see how far it can get by failing to 
deliver simple truths’ (ibid p. 6 my underlining), though I am left wondering when I 
read this how much hangs on the word ‘simple’. 

However much post-modernist discourse seeks to throw off the assumptions of 
the traditions it is attempting to disrupt, it cannot entirely dispense with those 
traditions in its own expression — as Stronach and MacLure themselves 
acknowledge. ‘Although often interpreted as a total abandonment of the 
Enlightenment project of emancipation and the rational autonomy of the human 
subject, such work actually stands both outside and deeply within its logics’ 
(Stronach and MacLure 1997: 5). This seems to me to be inevitable and is one 
reason why we might regard as fully justified ‘the pervasive anxiety that has 
accompanied the dissemination of post-modernism through the disciplines, that the 
openings it promises are also dangerous openings, that might cut away the grounds 
of its own arguments’ (ibid p. 7). Interestingly, Constas, in a paper written from a 
position which is supportive of and expressive of a post-modernist perspective on 


educational research, observes similarly the self-refuting character of the writing of 
Stronach and MacLure: 


In their view, post-modernism exists in the boundaries and represents a series of 
irresolvable differences. However... they, like many who are sympathetic to post- 
modernism, also argue against generalised prescriptions that have the capacity to limit 
the possibilities of enquiry. Therefore, the prescription to condemn writing that draws 
boundaries is itself untenable. (Constas 1998b: 40) 
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The position I reach so tar, then — and hope to have evidenced from Stronach and 
MacLure’s writing — is that unless post-modernist writers resort to a genre of writing 
(illustrated in the opening section of Stronach and MacLure’s book) which relies 
more or less exclusively on injunction and interrogation, they will almost inevitably 
get drawn into (i) forms of expression which imply the truth of what is asserted and 
(ii) forms of argument which imply the procedures by which these assertions are 
given the warrant of truth — albeit a more subtle and complex notion of truth than 
some others on offer and one seen as provisional pending further disruption. My 
argument around these particular instances falls short of demonstrating that there 
can be no metaphysical or epistemological platform in which these two features are 
absent. It does suggest, however, that neither Guba and Lincoln nor Stronach and 
MacLure occupy such a space. 

By focussing on particular instances I have I hope made my argument concrete, 
but it risks the accusation of being ad hominem (ad feminam?). Siegel (1998) tries to 
develop the inconsistency or incoherence argument against truth-nihilism in more 
general terms, but ones which are very similar to those that I have used here: 


Some of these (post-modern) criticisms of foundationalism... face huge difficulties, as 
they appear to presuppose what they want to reject. For example, (the) post-modernist 
wants to reject the possibility of objective knowledge, but apparently regards it as an 
objective fact about the world that a subject’s knowledge of the world is always ‘pre- 
interpreted’, and that knowledge is therefore never objective... Similarly, the post- 
modernist insistence that there is ‘no privileged position that enables philosophers to 
transcend the particularities of their own culture and traditions’ seems itself an attempt 
to speak from just such a position, since it seems to be making an assertion concerning 
all philosophers, cultures and traditions... In short, there appear to be deep internal 
inconsistencies in the post-modern position... (Siegel 1998: 30-31). 


Cuypers responds to Siegel’s arguments in terms which could might also apply 
to my own — that they are correct but trivial. Cuypers, with a measure of devil’s 
advocacy, offers three arguments which might constitute if not a post-modernist 
defence (can post-modernists consistently engage in this sort of ratiocination?) then 
a defence of post-modernism: 

First, ‘his response is trivial,’ argues Cuypers, ‘because... it only makes use of a 
formal strategy and as such it does not establish a substantial defence of Enlightened 
veritistic epistemology’ (Cuypers 2001: 39). 

Secondly, while robust truth-nihilism cannot without contradicting itself include 
the claim to the truth of the truth denial, the truth-denial might have the status not of 
a truth claim but of ‘a regulative idea’ which itself has no truth value ie is neither 
true nor false. 

Thirdly, the objection of inconsistency itself presupposes the principle of non- 
contradiction (not — (T and not-T) but ‘the post-modernist need not accept this 
principle in his (sic) radical critique of the “conservative” metaphysics of presence 
and its attendant veritistic epistemology’. 

While I readily take the first point, I am not so sure myself that the propositions 
which explicitly deny certain claims to truth (as distinct perhaps from imperatives to 
act in a certain way) can so easily be turned into ‘regulative ideas’, which are 
deemed not to be making truth claims. Nor is it clear that post-modernists 
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themselves want to embrace the enormous consequences for the possibility of 
meaningful communication (leaving aside any issues to do with truth) of the 
abandonment of the principle of non-contradiction. The inconsistency/incoherence 
problem for post-modernists would come back with a vengeance if they seriously 
tried to claim that they were operating outside this particular logical framework. 
Their claim that they were so operating would in this case itself be entirely 
consistent with both the fact and their own belief that they were not. 

The postmodern dilemma resonates with a pre-modern paradox. Epimenides, the 
Cretan, once said ‘All Cretans are liars’. The logical issues raised were later distilled 
by Eulubides in the fourth century into the pure form of ‘the liar paradox’ 
represented by the sentence ‘This sentence is false’. In another version of the 
paradox a philosopher’ presented another with a piece of paper. On one side was 
written ‘The statement on the other side of this paper is true’; on the other side was 
written ‘The statement on the other side of this paper is false’. The recipient turned 
the paper over a few times — and then, without a word, tore it into pieces. This is not 
one of the standard philosophical responses to Epimenides’ paradox in its ancient or 
post modern forms™, but it is one which it is very tempting to follow. 


* My recollection of this story is that the philosophers were Russell and Wittgenstein, but | have been 
unable to trace the source of the anecdote. In the unlikely event of this book reaching a second 
edition [ will happily acknowledge anyone who can authoritatively fill in the names! Certainly 
Monk’s philosophical/biographical account of Wittgenstein has him giving pretty gruff treatment to 
the liar’s paradox. Wittgenstein commented: ‘It is very queer in a way that this should have puzzled 
anyone — much more extraordinary than you might think: that this should be the thing to worry 
human beings. Because the thing works like this: if a man says ‘I am lying” we say that it follows 
that he is not lying, from which it follows that he is lying and so on. Well, so what? You can go on 
like that till you are black in the face. Why not? It does not matter” (Monk 1991: 420). 

* There is a useful review of these responses on 
http://www.ocf.berkley.edu/~sjblatt/notes/nottrue.html 


CHAPTER 7 


NARRATIVES, FICTION AND THE MAGIC OF THE 
REAL 


When finally she feels she must, on pain of rebuke, must touch him, she reaches up to 
his face quite as he is launched into a gesture — actually the first expression of his 
presence — turning both hands outward at the wrist, and she walks each of her breasts 
into his hands. And then they laugh, and then hold — close — and then Rosemary is 
crying and Bob is calm. (Clough 1999: 430) 


Irie wished she could give herself over to these past-present fictions: wallow in them, 
make them sweeter, longer... But she had in her hand a cold key, and surrounding her 
lives that were stranger than fiction, funnier than fiction, crueller than fiction, and with 
consequences fiction can never have. (Smith 2000: 459) 


QUALITATIVE RESEARCH AND LITERARY FORM 


The biographical, life history, case history and other narrative forms of research and 
research representation have been, on Denzin’s (1989) account, a part of sociology’s 
history since the 1920s and 1930s when University of Chicago sociologists, under 
the influence of Park, Thomas, Znaniecki and Burgess, Blumer and Hughes were 
trained in a qualitative, interpretive, interactionist approach to human group life. 
Goodson (2000) traces them back a little further to the autobiographies of American 
Indian chiefs collected by anthropologists at the beginning of the century (see, for 
example, Barrett 1906). A subsequent generation of sociologists turned away from 
the genre, but in the last quarter of the twentieth century qualitative research writing 
in education has increasingly drawn upon narrative data and been represented in 
narrative form™ (Lagemann and Shulman 1999). Indeed the dominance of narrative 
forms in qualitative research has been such as to lead Cizek to protest at what he 
refers to as ‘the hegemony of the narrative’ (Cizek 1995) and to one notable 
ethnographer, Duncan White, testifying during a session of the American 


* Tt is perhaps helpful to distinguish between (i) narrative as a form of research data, that is, research 
which is constructed on a basis of, for example, personal stories or life histories which people have 
been encouraged to generate (and which might then be subject to analysis or reporting in a form 
which was not narrative); and (ii) narrative as a form of research representation, that is, research 
which gets reported or presented in narrative form, though it may be based on non-narrative sources 
like observational notes, interviews, correspondence etc.. Polkinghorne (1995) expresses this 
distinction in terms of ‘analysis of narratives’ and ‘narrative analysis’. Clough’s work discussed in 
this chapter is of the second kind, while Walker’s is really of the first. Goodson 1992 also 
distinguishes between two forms of (auto)biographical narratives: a life story (a mere rendering of 
lived experience) and a life history which provides data that locates the story within a social and 
historical context. 
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Educational Research Association Annual Meeting that ‘ethnography, specifically, 
and qualitative research in general, have fallen victim... to a type of group-think that 
has valorised one type of method — interview, narrative and the so-called emic 
perspective — to the exclusion of others’ (Waite 1994: 4). 

These narrative representations have, moreover, come closer and closer in style 
and form to the novel, the short story, the forms associated with narrative fiction. 
Readers might be excused for thinking that the first extract quoted above (and more 
fully below) was from some romantic novel, but it comes in fact from a paper 
presented at the British Educational Research Association conference and 
subsequently published in the international journal Qualitative Enquiry. Among the 
features of qualitative research writing which have produced what has been called 
the ‘contiguity of literary studies with the project of ethnography’ (Clough 1999: 
444 but see Denzin 1997) are the following: 


e the focus on the single case as an illumination of a wider phenomenon; 

e the presentation of ‘thick description’ of the social context of events, of the 
physical setting, of the biographies of the characters involved; 
the use of the simple narrative form to ‘tell a story’; 
the visible presence in the writing of the author, of the author’s history, 
prejudices and reactions; 

e the focus on the phenomenology of events, of the way people experience 
them and of their affective as well as cognitive response to them. 


The more that educational research reports embrace these features the more 
strongly they resemble fiction even if they retain distinctive and distinguishing 
claims in terms of their relation to evidence and to what are in some sense, though 
not unproblematically, real events in a real world. 

This relationship with fiction is brought even closer if we also acknowledge, as I 
think we must, that educational researchers, like writers of fiction, employ both art 
and artifice in the construction of their research writing. It is entirely compatible 
with their responsibilities as researchers to contrive their case study, their 
contemporary history, their biographical writing, their storying so as to engage the 
readers’ feelings and imagination as well as their intellects, to draw them into the 
story, to help them identify with or at least understand their characters and their 
settings. They may reasonably (may they not?) make decisions in the interests of 
literary fluency, elegance, style or dramatic effect. There are few who have engaged 
in this genre who have not for example selected a particularly juicy, attention 
grabbing quotation for inclusion in the title or juxtaposed startlingly contrasting 
views of the same events for effect. 

Beyond this, any research author would have to recognise, I think, that in 
constructing such narratives we make selections from the data, we take points of 
view, we tell stories drawn from a pre-existing repertoire — all of which signal that 
the published narrative tells us as much about the author as it may about anything 
else and remind us that there are possible as many different ways of ‘storying’ the 
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same events as there are people prepared to write them*. This is indeed why some 
working in this genre insist on a full declaration of, as it were, ‘where the author is 
coming from’ (see my explanation for my own ‘biographical positioning’ in chapter 
one), the better to enable the reader to take this personal history into account. Even 
with this assistance, however, the notion of any simple correspondence between the 
published narrative and the events of which it tells has already been rendered 
seriously problematic. Epistemologically, it becomes difficult to say either what it 
would mean to describe such a narrative as true or to explain how one would 
determine whether or not it was true (see Phillips 1995). Though some argue that it 
iS more appropriate in adjudging fictional research and theses to talk of meaning 
(Eisner 1995) or ‘structural co-oboration’ (Kilbourn 1999) rather than truth. 

It is not surprising in this context that some educational researchers have taken 
this slide from qualitative research reporting in the narrative form to its logical 
conclusion in narrative fiction. They have licensed themselves: to tell their 
educational stories without the requirement to restrict themselves to what actually 
happened, or to that which they can support with evidence of one kind or another; to 
take the exercise of the imagination which is present in any research reporting a 
stage further to fill in the gaps in the evidence; to enter areas of people’s thoughts or 
private lives which normally lie outside the evidential base; to add extra ingredients 
of drama or interest where perhaps the story might have lacked either; to tell the 
‘greater truth’, the ‘greater realism’ (Butor 1990: 48) which fiction has traditionally 
laid claim to express. 

But does this mean that educational narrative research is indistinguishable from 
narrative fiction and that narrative fiction has a proper place at educational research 
conferences and not just at literary festivals? Or if, as I am inclined to suppose, the 
elision between educational research and narrative fiction obscures some 
distinctions which we might ignore at some peril, what are the significant 
differences between them and what their distinctive contributions to educational 
understanding? (Please note that I am concerned with distinctiveness and not 
necessarily with a hierarchy of value.) 

This then is the broader context of enquiry within which this chapter lies. The 
chapter has however a narrower focus which I should now explain. 


TWO CONTRASTING NARRATIVES 


The starting point for this particular enquiry was a symposium on ‘Narrative/fiction 
and the art of research’ held at the British Educational Research Association 
conference in Belfast in September 1998.*° It was the contrast between two papers in 
particular which set me thinking. 


* And more, of course, because any individual will tell different stories to different audiences in different 
contexts and for different purposes. 

*© Several of the contributors to the BERA conference met again at a seminar on ‘Little stories/small 
tales/educational research’ sponsored by Nottingham Trent University and held at Stoke Rochford, 
3_5"" December 1999. This version of this paper has been informed by this discussion, and the 
version of Melanie Walker’s paper referred to here was the one presented at this seminar. 
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In one contribution to the symposium, ‘The necessity of narrative: a 
correspondence’ (Clough and Nixon 1998), Peter Clough read part of a short story 
which he had written about a sequence of events in and around a school. Here is the 
beginning of the story as he told it then (and as it was subsequently published, 
Clough 1999). 


When Rob Joyson was 43 years old, he came into school on a Tuesday morning much 
as usual, and passing at 10:40 by a maths class taken by Michelle G — a probationer of 
23 — and hearing terrible noise, and seeing through the window a boy at the back fetch a 
fat gob on Michelle’s back as she walked down the aisle smiling smiling too, too 
nervously, her hands doing ‘down, please: down, down’ at the noise; seeing this 
marbled yellow gob on Michelle’s ordinary blouse on her decent body, Rob Joyson 
rushed into the room and to the back and took the boy — Mark something — by the ears, 
both ears, and pulled him up out of — through almost — his desk and repeatedly smashed 
his head against a chart of tessellations on the wall. And Michelle pulled at him from 
behind and screamed, and he twisted the boy down by his ears and pushed at him with 
his foot, kicking until he was quite under the desk. Then Rob started to cry and there 
was terrible silence — where there had been terrible noise — but for Rob searching for 
breath to fuel the small fearful wails that broke from him. When — thank god — someone 
laughed finally, unable to stay with the pain a moment longer, Rob fled the room. 


By 11:30 he was at home, his wife and GP were expected shortly, and he was carefully 
drying the pots on the draining board. Rosemary Thorpe, the head-teacher, was putting 
the mugs on the hooks beneath the wall-cupboards. Rob had not spoken — not a word — 
since Rosemary had fetched him from the caretaker’s ‘den’; the caretaker had run to the 


office to say that RJ — as most people knew him in the school — was crying, no wailing 
in the den; was, well: barmy. 


Rob... Rob, you know you shouldn’t ... O Rob, Rob, dear Rob. Look, let me... 


And she made to wipe his nose with kitchen roll but — though he offered no resistance — 
she stopped at his smile that excluded her so clearly from his occupation. 


I had this one — holding a mug celebrating the Miners’ Strike of ’84. 


Rosemary is very short, short and quite round. When finally she feels she must, on pain 
of rebuke, must touch him, she reaches up to his face quite as he is launched into a 
gesture — actually the first expression of his presence — turning both hands outward at 
the wrist, and she walks each of her breasts into his hands. And then they laugh, and 
then hold — close — and then Rosemary is crying and Bob is calm. 


The first words from Rob, each as flat as the next, an even pause between each: 
What/ever/shall/I/do/Rose... (Clough 1999: 429-430) 


This is a story which, as his published synopsis declared (BERA 1998: 136) 
‘purports to be constructed from traditionally recognisable data’ (he had conducted 
field research in the school) but which was elaborated, detailed, embellished and 
constructed out of his professional experience and imagination and in a style which 
made it clearly redolent of works of imaginative fiction. Consequently, in, for 
example, its lack of deference to publicly accessible evidence, it appeared, as he put 
it ‘to violate many commonly-held principles and procedures of social science 
research’ (BERA 1998:136). The piece, which he presented, evoked a powerful 
sense of recognition from the audience, a sense of its being ‘true to life’, even if the 
events described had not actually happened or not happened as they were described. 
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It offered, in other words, the kind of insight and truth which one might associate 
with a well researched and accurately conceived novel. 

Other writers have of course advocated the writing of fictional narratives as a 
resource for educational understanding and, recommended more specifically the 
‘fictional-critical’ method as an approach to the education of teachers (see eg Winter 
1986 and 1991, Rowland et al 1990, Rowland 1991, Bolton 1994 and Clements 
1999). Bolton has summarised the value of narrative fiction in terms of: 


e its capacity to offer ‘an intelligible research summary of the huge body of 
data which qualitative research tends to provide’; 

e its capacity to enable people to explore a professional problem that is 
‘inaccessible or problematic by any other means’; 

e its capacity to convey ‘the ambiguities, complexities and ironic relationships 
that exist between multiple viewpoints’; and 

e its tendency to ‘leave gaps for the reader to fill in and raise questions 
through the unresolved plurality of its meanings’. (Bolton 1994: 56) 


I do not want to comment specifically on these claims, though I shall make some 
observations which are relevant to them. For the moment let me proceed to a 
contrasting piece of writing. 

A second contribution to the 1998 BERA symposium (Walker 1998 and 1999) 
took as its source an edited collection of letters from Lily Moya, a young black 
South African, Mabel Palmer, an elderly white educationalist, and Sisusisiwe 
Makhanya, a black social worker (Marks 1987). There were several different layers 
to the paper including: ‘an exploration of the educational discourse and the 
construction of identity manifested in the correspondence,’ and an exploration of 
‘the complicated generosities and simultaneous humiliations of white liberalism at 
the time’ (BERA 1998) — but near to hand in all these was ‘the grittiness of the 
evidential base’ — in this case, the correspondence itself (Walker 1998: 8). The text 
of the correspondence was poignant, starkly revealing and ‘de-stabilising’ (as 
Walker intended) to many of those who attended, at least in part because the words 
were ones which human beings had really used in correspondence with each other. 
Here is a flavour of the correspondence — the reply by Mabel Palmer at the 
University of Natal (the white woman who had helped the young Lily Moya to 
attend Adams College) to a letter from Moya, which expressed her unhappiness, and 
asked Mabel to arrange for her to move to a college closer to her: 


You say that one of your reasons for wishing to be in Durban is that you want to see 
more of me, but have you asked yourself whether | wish to see more of you? As a 
matter of fact I do not. Your romantic and self-centred imagination has built up for you 
a picture in which you are to be my devoted and intimate friend. Now you must forgive 
me for saying that this is all nonsense. Even if you were a European girl of your age it 
would be nonsense. What basis of companionship could there be between a quarter 
educated girl like you of eighteen and an experienced old lady like myself. And of 
course the racial situation in Durban makes all these things more difficult. (Marks 1987 
quoted in Walker 1998: 5) 
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These two contrasting papers’ both celebrated the narrative genre and its 
contribution to educational research; both sought to give such narrative a foundation 
in research; both recognised the role of the author’s imagination and design in 
constructing the narrative to be presented and the role of the reader in giving his or 
her own meaning to a text; both aspired to capturing some kind of ‘truth’ in the 
narrative; and both recognised that the nature of such truth was problematic. All this 
they had in common. 

The contrast which interested me was that in the first paper the vividness and 
effect lay in the imaginatively constructed and essentially fictional detail, whereas in 
the second the vividness and effect lay'in the fact that the correspondence which we 
were hearing consisted of real letters which real people had actually sent to each 
other in a setting — and for Walker this is the real focus of attention — redolent with 
real injustice. ‘It all happened, it all happened, it all happened,’ declares Walker in 
the final line of her paper (Walker 1999). (Can Clough make the same claim?) 

There seemed, then, to be something special about a narrative based upon such 
authentic material and something particularly important to educational research of 
seeking to base itself on such authenticity, but discussion at the symposium did not 
take us very far towards identifying why this might be so. This chapter is my attempt 
to continue to wrestle with this problem and to consider the place of the real in 
narrative educational research. 

In doing this I have made some cross reference to sources in museology and 
museum education. In these fields there are considerable debates about both the way 
in which objects are presented, represented and read and about the importance to the 
scholarly, communicative and educative functions of museums of ‘real’ objects as 
distinct from replicas, virtual objects, photographs or facsimiles or indeed the 
narratives or commentaries which might accompany them. My hunch is that 
arguments for the real object in museology may have something to offer our 


understanding of the distinctive interest of real material in narrative research — but 
we shall see. 


THE REAL 


I don’t want to turn this chapter into a disquisition on realism and nominalism, but I 
have before I proceed at least to recognise that the ancient and medieval debate is 
alive in the structuralist, post-structuralist and post-post structuralist world of the 
new millennium. For present purposes I want to acknowledge both the problematic 
nature of talk of the real (real objects, real correspondence, real testimony) and the 


‘| have chosen two particularly contrasting approaches here across what is of course a wide spectrum. In 
the same BERA symposium, for example, Max Biddulph presented a paper with a mixture of real 
material and fiction, which he described in the following terms: ‘I am calling the data that I am 
presenting here ‘‘a story” because it is in some senses a form of narrative fiction. The original, “real” 
(real in the sense that this is what was said in the interviews) elements of the story are contained in 
most of the events described in the story. I have also tried to use the vocabulary from the original 
interview transcripts that was employed in its original telling to me... The fictitious elements to the 
stories are some biographical and situational details, which have been changed to protect the 
anonymity of the participants.’ (Biddulph 1998: 1) 
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intelligibility, usefulness and, I would say if pressed, the necessity of the distinction 
between eg the real and the imaginary, the real and the invented, the real and the 
pretence. 

It is possible, to stay with the example of a correspondence, to acknowledge that 
its nature and its meaning(s) may be changed depending on how an author selects 
from it, edits it, presents it, juxtaposes different parts of it, introduces it or frames it, 
or by the way in which a reader does his or her own selection, editing, interpretation 
etc — and still to acknowledge that some such correspondence, eg Lily Moyo’s, is 
real and some other correspondence, eg between two characters in a Jane Austen 
novel, is an imaginative invention. 


Not that the imagination is restricted to the construction of narrative fiction. As 
Erben explains: 


Imagination is the vehicle the researcher employs to aid recognition of significant 
moments in the data, to relate these to each other and to the overall lives of the subjects 
under study. In other words imagination very often fills the gaps within, and develops 
an architecture for, the research data. At all points, however, the researcher is required 
to fix imagination in empirical sources — it cannot be allowed free reign and take 
unwarranted liberties with the lives of subjects. The fact that biographical research 
findings are imaginative constructions does not mean that they need to be fictitious. 
(Erben 1998: 10) 


This requirement for imagination in the construction of educational research is 
certainly one of the things which makes it possible to erode the crude polarity 
between what is real and what is not,**® and those who have contributed to such 
erosion have no doubt contributed usefully to our understanding of the complexity 
of the sources which inform educational research. The distinction clearly retains, 
however, both logical force and psychological power, as the reaction to some of the 
passages of Lily Moyo’s correspondence illustrated and as I hope to show more 
clearly in what follows. Indeed many writers in the narrative fiction or fictional- 
critical genres are careful to acknowledge the difference between the real and the 
fictional. Biddulph, in the passage quoted above (footnote) observes carefully which 
is which in his paper, and the very adoption by researchers like Winter and Rowland 
of the nomenclature of ‘fictional-critical’ writing is designed to draw attention to 
both the difference between this and research which aspires to represent something 
which is non-fictional and the residual restraint which remains even within this 
fictional genre. 

So what is the distinctive role of the real in educational narrative research? In 
this chapter I shall discuss four approaches to this question. The first and third of 
these are drawn from fairly traditional epistemological discussions; the second and 
fourth were both prompted by and are referenced to work in museology, in which, of 
course, the distinctions between the authentic and the false, the reproduction, the 
restored, the imitation or the facsimile are both critical and problematic. In the 


% The real does not of course feature in a simple polarity. We contrast the real with: the imagined (the 
conscious and acknowledged creation of fiction — perhaps in the interests of ‘true’ understanding); 
the illusory (where the believer is unaware of the non objective or false nature of what is perceived); 
and the fraudulent (where an agent deliberately and knowingly propagates false perception). It is the 
first of these contrasts with which I am concerned with here. 
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following chapter I continue the theme of the problematic nature of fact and fiction 
in educational research, but with reference to the literature which examines the 
relationship between history and fiction. 

The first approach explored in this chapter suggests that the real might be 
necessary as a basis for assessing the truth or validity of fiction; the second argues 
for the real as enabling readers to enquire into aspects of a topic which the author 
has ignored or excluded; the third looks at falsifiability as a feature of factual or 
fictional work; and the fourth examines what I call ‘the magic of the real’. 


= THE REAL AS THE GOLD STANDARD 


The suggestion here is that the real has a kind of logical priority over fiction and 
represents a sort of measure, a gold standard against which the value or currency of 
fiction is judged. Thus defenders of fiction will claim that this fiction can provide a 
picture or story of human experience which, despite its fictional character, conveys 
real insight into that experience, a veridical account — if not truth, then in Bruner’s 
terms ‘truth likeness’. In these terms it appears that the aspiration of fiction is in 
some way to match the real — not, of course, just the real of the world of material 
objects and externally observable behaviour but, more importantly the real of the 
world of felt experience and subjectivity. 

But in so far as the aspiration of fiction (or more particularly the fiction which is 
offered as a form of educational research) is successfully and subtly to represent 
what is real, what Lather (2000: 154) calls a ‘truth effect’*” — even ‘a deeper reality’ 
perhaps — then how do we know whether or not it is successful? Presumably, 
because we have some understanding of the real which is derived from other and 
non-fictional sources? Thus we can recognise the imaginative achievement of a 
novel about school life partly because we have independent sources of information 
and understanding which are derived from real first hand experience or real 
accounts. It would seem to follow from this that the fictional narrative must always 
then be parasitic on the factual narrative (granted that this may include factual 
accounts of people’s experience and feelings, not just of behavioural events). 

The relationship is, I am sure, a more complex one than I have allowed here. In 
terms of my original metaphor of the real as the gold standard, it is salutary to 
remember that of course the money markets learned to dispense with the gold 
standard entirely for the purposes of setting their value. It is worth noting the 
observation that ‘life imitates art’ and our tendency to construct our real experiences 
in terms established through our fictionally informed imaginations. If we are trying 
to decide whether we are ‘really’ in love, perhaps our reference point is Romeo and 
Juliet rather than some psychological treatise on human bonding. Nevertheless the 
touchstone of the real and the desire to peel off the layers of externally imposed and 
internally constructed deceits in search of the real (hence in part the notion of the 


” This was in the context of the controversy over Rigoberta Menchu’s account of her experience as ‘An 
Indian woman in Guatemala’ (for which she received the Nobel Peace Prize), which, it was suggested 
by some was invalidated because some parts of the story had been made up or embellished, but was 
defended by others as, this notwithstanding, telling a greater truth (Clark 2000). 
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‘fictional-critical’) seems to be an aspiration of narrative fictions as well as more 
orthodox educational research endeavours. 

Not that realism in fiction or non-fiction is necessarily a function of the amount 
or quality of real material which is incorporated in it. Pascal tells of an occasion 
when it was suggested to Goethe that he should embody letters in his autobiography. 
Goethe apparently refused on the grounds that ‘incoherent realia strewn around must 
necessarily disturb the good effect’ (Pascal 1960: 5). 


THE REAL AND THE UNASKED QUESTION 


This second argument is derived from the discourse of museology, but I believe that 
it may be applied to educational research. The issue in the context of museology is 
the importance or otherwise of real objects — as distinct from replicas, copies, 
representations of the object or virtual objects — in educative and communicative 
contexts. Wander, for example, points out that: ‘Often it (the museum object) is 
either too big or two small, too complicated or it produces too much noise — that is, 
too much irrelevant data for the message to come through at all, or at least 
sufficiently’ (Wander 1989: 416) and, thence, that more selective ‘representations’ 
of the object might better serve the purpose. Against this, however, he argues that: 
‘Every “representative”... is shaped after the supposed need for information, yet this 
need happens not to be constant. No matter how complete and excellently structured 
a “representative” might be, and no matter how well it might answer to the existing 
demands... the confrontation with authentic objects frequently makes totally new 
and unexpected questions arise’ (Wander 1989: 419). Not only this, but, as he goes 
on to point out, confronted with an authentic object’ ‘You will always find what you 
are not looking for’ (Wander 1989: 420). 

These arguments point to a number of considerations about educational research 
and the role of real data — and these apply particularly to the collection of data which 
underpins a research report and is in principle available to other researchers to 
inspect. The parallel with the museology argument would run as follows: 


(i) this data is in itself too huge and complex to be readily communicated to 
anyone — so the researcher needs to create ‘representations’ of it appropriate 
to the communicative purpose and audience; 

(ii) however, any such selection will involve editing in the interests of some 
questions rather than others — and the questions which readers want to pose 
change, so they need access to the unedited material, 

(iii) this authentic material will also tend to confront the ‘reader’ with data that 
they are not looking for and which, therefore, opens up new questions for 
them. 


But does this line of argument help us to distinguish any particular merits that 
narratives which represent the real may have over narratives that have been 
consciously constructed as fictions? Not immediately, I think — because even the 
real narratives have clearly moved a long way from the noise and complexity of the 
original data to offer no more than a ‘representation’ of it — a selection that supports 
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a particular story. Thus far, then it can claim little superiority to the fully-fledged 
fiction. 

There remains nevertheless an important distinction between representations of 
the real and representations presented as fictional. The data set of the fiction is 
bounded by the fictional text. There is nowhere else the enquirer can go, no 
additional material the reader can refer to answer the questions which are 
unanswered by the fictional work. By contrast, research narratives based on the real 
allow the reader to examine the narrative interpretation against the data inside and 
outside the text from which it was derived; to examine the data set with a view to 
answering questions which the narrative failed to answer; to seek additional 
connected data in order to explore further questions which the narrative did not 
address. None of these options are available to the reader of narrative fiction, which 
is thus much more restrictive in terms of the questions which it allows the reader to 
ask and answer (except hypothetically of course and — which may have its own 
value — in imaginative conjecture). 

But there is a moral as well as an epistemological significance to the way in 
which the real, as it were extends beyond the text. When Melanie Walker responds 
to narrative evidence of the horrors of apartheid with ‘It all happened, it all 
happened, it all happened’, this is not just an indication of the power of a certain 
kind of deta to stand for or communicate particular events. It is, or so I believe, a 
signal of the moral gravity of such accounts and of their on-going consequences in 
and for peoples’ lives. Thus, in her much celebrated first novel, ‘White Teeth’, 
Zadie Smith reflects: ‘Irie wished she could give herself over to these past-present 
fictions: wallow in them, make them sweeter, longer... But she had in her hand a 
cold key, and surrounding her lives that were stranger than fiction, funnier than 
fiction, crueller than fiction, and with consequences fiction can never have’ (Smith 
2000: 459). Accounts which we are persuaded to be accounts of real events have 
consequences for us and may morally require practical responses from us in a way 
which goes beyond anything which fiction can require, because the world 
represented in the text is an extract from a much wider world for which we have 
various kinds of moral responsibility. 


FICTION AND FALSIFICATION 


Of course, it is a small step from this observation to the issue of falsifiability. It is a 
pretty sound (though again not unproblematic) principle of scholarly life that 
arguments and theories should be presented in a form which enables their 
refutation”. This requires that the evidence is provided or made accessible in a form 
that would enable someone else to demonstrate that inferences or conclusions had 
been drawn erroneously from it and/or requires that the methodology is sufficiently 
exposed that someone can critique this. Some empirical narrative researchers seek to 
respect this principle by presenting as much data as possible and offering minimal 
and separate interpretation and commentary. Marks’ ‘Not either an experimental 


“ There is of course an important, though perhaps rather restrictive, epistemological tradition which 
suggests that without the possibility of falsification theories also lack meaning. 
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doll’ had something of this characteristic, which is one reason it has attracted so 
much subsequent commentary and interpretation. 

Though some of the processes employed in fictional-critical writing include very 
clearly challenges to the offered narrative and the re-writing of events, this can only 
be achieved by sharing authorial responsibility, because no-one can really gainsay 
authorial authority when it comes to writing fiction. Interestingly, both Winter 
(1991) and Rowland (1991), look to the processes of fictional-critical writing to 
change the power relations between themselves and their students. There is a certain 
irony in their abandonment for this purpose of a scholarly tradition which 
subordinated the authority of the author to peer and public scrutiny against the 
evidence, in favour of a tradition which, on the face of, it allows the author a special 
authority. Both writers show awareness of this problem, however, and both have 
developed strategies which attempt to deal with it. Rowland, for example, describes 
how he attempts to turn himself from author to reader and explains: 


This emphasis upon the reader at the expense of the author (which seems to be 
particularly vital if fictional writing is to have the critical edge of ‘research’) suggests 
an approach to text like that of Barthes in which: ‘the birth of the reader must be at the 
cost of the death of the Author’. (Rowland 1991: 99). 


Literary criticism allows for activity which has something of the character of 
refutation: one can argue the implausibility of a particular character or background 
acting in the way which is described (a test of internal consistency or coherence); 
one can talk about the unreality of a portrayal of a head teacher in a novel or play (a 
test of correspondence with other generalised description); one can offer a lot of 
views about what someone would or would not have done in the circumstances 
described (a test of consistency with general experience of human behaviour), but 
ultimately there is no gain-saying the author of fiction, who in presenting work as 
fiction gains a licence to invent anarchic worlds in which any general expectations 
of human behaviour are confounded and in which established scholarly logics are 
ignored. 

By contrast non-fictional narratives can be subjected to tests against the evidence 
which informs them not only by the reader but by the writer. Ruskin, for example, 
noted that a despondent account of his aesthetic obtuseness on an early trip along the 
Riviera, which he gave in Praeterita, did not conform with his diary — ‘I see, indeed, 
in turning the leaves [of my journals], that I have been a little too morose in my 
record of impressions’, and he then corrects any possible misapprehension by 
inserting a page of his journal into his account. Pascal, who recalled this episode, 
observes, however, that Ruskin did not in fact amend his account, but left the two of 
them side by side (Pascal 1960: 4). 

Pascal tells a second story about a challenge to a narrative — in this case a piece 
of autobiographical writing by Henry James — which was in part a memorial to his 
philosopher brother William. From time to time Henry quotes from the 
philosopher’s letters, which had been made available to him by William’s son. The 
latter had occasion to protest to Henry, however, when he realised that Henry had 
actually changed the wording of one of these letters. A somewhat chastened Henry 
tried to justify his action by claiming that he had only been trying to do his best by 
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William and to present him as he believed him to be. ‘I daresay I did instinctively 
regard it at last as my truth, to do with what I could,” he explained, and added, 
‘never again shall I stray from my proper work.’ (James 1920: 359) The episode 
seems to me to illustrate three points relevant to this discussion: (1) James’ 
observation of the difference between the novel and the non fictional narrative; (11) 
his acknowledgement that a certain discipline with respect to the use of evidence 
applied to the former; and (iii) the capacity within this genre of someone to hold the 
author to account and to challenge his version of events against real evidence. I 
would have to acknowledge that in James’s case these considerations were enough 
to persuade him of the superiority rather than the inferiority of the novel form, but 
given his own mastery of the genre, this is perhaps no surprise. 

Pascal suggests that as far as autobiography is concerned ‘its value is always 
linked to its truth.’ Value and truth arise out of ‘the monolithic impact of personality 
that out of its own and the world’s infinitude forms round itself, through 
composition and style, a homogeneous entity, both in the sense that it operates 
consistently on the world and in the sense that it creates a consistent series of mental 
images out of its encounters with the world’ (Pascal 1960: 188). I shall not dwell on 
this account, however, because what I find interesting his own immediate response 
to this offering: 

What is troubling about this way of looking at autobiography is that it may seem to 
bring it too close to imaginative art and obscure the fact that it tells of events whose 
truth may be tested from other sources. Historians have necessarily to check and often 
correct autobiographical statements and autobiographers are deeply concerned to correct 
current and anticipated misapprehensions. Matters of detail do not trouble us much... 
(but) we like to ask, does the author’s representation of himself as a personality 


correspond to what we can get to know of him though other evidence? It is a question 
that can never be asked regarding a work of art. (Pascal 1960: 188) 


The distinction which Pascal draws here is equally applicable I think to other 
narrative forms, and is particularly significant with respect to any such narrative 
which aspires to inform educational policy or practice. At least, in so far as the 
principle of falsifiability and the apparatus of accountability which lies behind this 
are to be valued in an educational research community, then we must, I think, attach 
a particular value to educational narratives which attempt to engage with real rather 
than those which are represented as fiction. 


THE MAGIC OF THE REAL 


Walker chose as the title for her BERA paper a direct quotation from a letter written 
by Lily Moya, the black South African student: ‘Mrs Palmer gave me scholarship to 
Sterkfontein’. Mrs Palmer was a liberal minded white woman who had paid for her 
education. Sterkfontein was the mental hospital where Lily ended up after her 
‘educational’ experiences had wreaked havoc with her life. It seems to me — and 
clearly it did to Walker too — to be so redolent with messages, meaning and 
disturbance that you are almost compelled to stop and meditate upon this alone 
(never mind any subsequent commentary). But it also seems to me that part of that 
power drives from the recognition that this was real — that it came from the pen of a 
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real student on the basis of real experience in a society whose really oppressive 
structures could produce this real effect. 

I think that museologists have gone further than educational researchers in 
understanding and interpreting the power of the real (acknowledgedly the selected 
and displayed real — as in the Walker example). Greenblatt, for example, writes of 
‘resonance’ and ‘wonder’ as the sought responses to displayed objects in museums: 


By resonance I mean the power of the displayed object to reach out beyond its formal 
boundaries to a larger world, to evoke in the viewer the complex, dynamic cultural 
forces from which it has emerged and for which it may be taken by a viewer to stand. 
By wonder I mean the power of the displayed object to stop the viewer in his or her 


tracks, to convey an arresting sense of uniqueness, to evoke an exalted attention. 
(Greenblatt 1991: 42) 


I suggest that this account of the aspirations of museologists for the objects that 
they display is readily transferable to the representation of real data — 
correspondence, transcriptions of speech, photographic material etc — in educational 
narratives, and that neither the kind of resonance described here nor (though this 
may be rarer even in the deployment of real material) the wonder described here is 
available in quite the same way in narrative fiction*'. The same resonance is not 
available because the relationships described in Greenblatt’s interpretation are 
simply not there to be joined; the same wonder is not there because part of that 
wonder is attached to the very ‘isness’ (Witcomb 1997) of the words written or 
spoken, to the fact that someone actually said this. 

It is this belief in the almost talismanic power of the real (in the research report 
or the museum exhibition) to link us to another person, another world — to provide 
what Honan refers to as ‘present-ness’ or ‘sense of experience-in-events’ (Honan 
1979) — which leads us to place special store on the narrative which features and 
rests upon identifiable real material as distinct from one in which the real is lost in 
the fiction. To regard or relate to the real in this way is to return or attribute to it (or 
at least some of its representatives) a power which goes beyond the power to inform 
or even to validate or confirm: it is a power to draw the reader into a relationship 
with the object of cognition, a power to entrance, in anthropological terms a fetishist 
power — ‘the power to fixate, rather than simply the capacity to edify and inform’ 
(Clifford 1985: 244). The processes of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC) in South Africa provided some especially graphic examples of the power of 
‘real’ objects to give materiality to people’s stories”. 


The physical markings of violence and trauma that were identified held up and 
displayed provided tangible evidence of the individualised acts of history on each 
dismembered body: ‘That hand, I want it back. That hand is said to be in the bottle in 
Port Elizabeth. I would like it back.’ This kind of utterance is repeated again and again 
within the TRC process, identified body parts as sites of torture, physically recovering 
and re-membering the hidden past and uncovering and locating its source. Physical 
remains like those brought to a hearing by Joyce Mtimkulu and held up to be seen — 


4! | think there is a different kind of resonance involved in responses to fictional writing, which has more 
to do with the fit between the writing and one’s own experience and hence the subjective validation 
of what has been offered. . 

“2 | am grateful to Melanie Walker for bringing this example to my attention. 
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scraps of her son’s hair attached to parts of his scalp — envisioned these separate stories 
of remembrance with material life, truth’s ‘real’ testimony. The physicality of 
mutilation was seen to embody the materiality of apartheid (Rassool, Witz and Minkely 
2000: 126). 


‘Real’ words, words from a letter, from a diary or (already at a slight remove 
this) from a transcript of a recorded interview will rarely have the talismanic or 
evocative potency of these abused human remains, but I believe that they have 
something of the same capacity to connect the reader of a text with the lived 
experience of another — with, in Eisner’s words that ‘qualitative world (which) 1s 
immediate before it is mediated, presentational before it is representational, 
sensuous before it is symbolic’ (Eisner 1993: 5). 


CONCLUSION 


The same literature from museology, to which I have referred, also raises, however, 
some sharp questions for the representation of the real in educational research 
papers. Vogel opens a paper on museum displays by observing that “Almost nothing 
displayed in museums was made to be seen in them,’ (Vogel 1991: 191) and goes on 
to grapple with the issues raised in, to take an extreme example, the display 
functions in a western museum context of African tribal artefacts produced for very 
specific contexts and the injury which is done to their meaning in this re-location. 
As Witcomb has argued, ‘the collecting and display practices of museums erase the 
meanings objects had in the social world which made and used them’ (Witcomb 
1997: 386). 

There are clear analogies here with what is going on when eg a private letter 
between a school student and a social worker (or even a piece of classroom 
dialogue) gets excised from its context (as inevitably it must at some level) and 
represented in a paper in an educational research conference. There is clearly not a 
single point at which the ‘real’ becomes transformed into the unreal or the invention, 
but there is a long spectrum of interpretation, selection, representation and 
transformation somewhere along which whatever claims are made on behalf of the 
‘reality’ of an artefact or data must run pretty thin. 

I have tried to show, nevertheless, that the distinction between, on the one hand, 
narratives which are based on and feature real data and, on the other hand, those that 
rest on the fictitious or consciously obscure the difference between fact and fiction, 
is a distinction which is intelligible and worth maintaining. It was in fact the artist, 
Thomas Gainsborough, who declared, ‘For my part I have that regard for truth that I 
hold the finest invention as a mere slave in comparison’ (Gainsborough 1771). I 
think I have too high a regard for the insights of works of artistic invention, 
including fiction, to place them in quite this subordination, but I hope, nevertheless, 


to have articulated some arguments in support of the distinctive value of the real in 
educational narrative research. 
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POSTSCRIPT: A ‘RESEARCH REPORT’ IN A WORK OF FICTION 


Shortly after writing the main body of this paper I read Ian McEwan’s ‘novel’ (this 
is how it is described and referred to)‘Enduring Love’ (McEwan 1998). This tells a 
story of the impact on a loving relationship between a man (the first person voice in 
the book) and a woman when a second man, Parry, develops a psychotic erotic and 
loving (but unreciprocated) passion for the first, mingled with a religious conviction 
of his mission to bring him to God. The first man discovers that Parry has an 
established psychotic syndrome known as de Clérambault’s syndrome — or at least, 
reading the book as a novel, so the story goes. 

I read and enjoyed the book as a sensitive work of fiction, albeit one which 
represented convincingly and illuminatingly aspects of human relationships, not as a 
work of research, educational or otherwise. But then at the end McEwan attaches an 
Appendix, which is headed as follows: 


Reprinted from the British Review of Psychiatry 
Robert Wenn MB Bch MRC Psych & Antonia Camia MA, MB, DRCOG, MRCPsych 


A homo-erotic obsession, with religious overtones: a clinical variant of de 
Clérambault’s syndrome 


What follows under this title has all the style and appearance of a scholarly paper 
from an academic journal which describes a real case of the syndrome and events 
which took place which in all essentials correspond with the story embellished in the 
novel and which feature indeed a patient referred to as P but identified by McEwan 
as Parry. A second appendix presented a letter, reportedly taken from the real 
medical file of Parry, written by him from the secure hospital where he was residing. 

I experienced a number of reactions to these appendices which reflect on the 
issues about the place of the real in narrative research which I have been considering 
in this paper, and it may be worth recording these because they come at the problem 
from a different side: not from research which takes on fictional narrative form; but 
a fictional narrative form which takes on some of the semblance of research. Here 
then are some possible reactions to McEwan’s writing: 


e How interesting to learn that the ‘fictional’ story which I had been reading 
was closely based on a real case and a sequence of events which actually 
happened; 

e How irrelevant to learn that the vivid, sensitive, credible, intelligent ‘fiction’ 
that I had enjoyed was actually based so closely on a real case and sequence 
of events; 

e Why does the author feel it necessary or desirable to add the scholarly 
appendix? Does it enhance the credibility of the previous work of 
imagination? 

e But perhaps the ‘scholarly appendix’ is part of the fiction ie the author has 
invented the ‘real’ medical case study — it is all part of the novelist’s 
contrivance — the brackets round ‘the novel’ include the appendices as well 
as the consecutive narrative which preceded them? 
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e Did the paper really appear in an authentic journal called the British Review 
of Psychiatry? If it is real then I could also look up some of the papers 
referred to in the list of references. Of course — cf my discussion of this 
limitation of the fictional above — if it is fictional then there is no extension 
to the data set outside the pages of the novel. 


But my over-riding response was that I did not want to know the answer to these 
questions (yet any way) because it was more interesting to conjecture as to what 
difference it might make as to whether the paper or the letter from the incarcerated 
Parry were real or not than to resolve. that question. Thus I returned to the theme of 
this paper via a work of fiction which is presented as research as well as via a work 
of research which is presented as fiction. 


CHAPTER 8 


NARRATIVES IN HISTORY, FICTION AND 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Does the narration of past events, which in our culture from the time of the Greeks 
onwards has generally been subject to the sanction of historical ‘science’, bound to the 
underlying standard of the ‘real’, and justified by the principles of ‘rational’ exposition 
— does this form of narration really differ, in some specific trait, in some indubitably 
distinctive feature, from imaginary narration, as we find it in the epic, the novel, and the 
drama? (Barthes 198 1b: 7) 


The issues which I was addressing in the last chapter in terms of the relationship 
between ‘real’ and ‘fictional’ accounts of events (where the real are visibly and 
explicitly connected to evidential support and the fictional are not) echo very closely 
discussions which I recall from my days as an historian about the relationship 
between history (and especially biography) and fiction — and especially about the 
standing and character of the historical novel vis-a-vis history proper. It occurred to 
me that this literature might well offer some clues to our more contemporary 
concern with the relationship between educational fictions and educational research. 

Translated into this domain, my question becomes: what, if anything, 
distinguishes history from fiction or from the historical novel and why or for what 
purposes might one prefer history to these sources — what does history do for us that 
fiction or the historical novel does not? And will the answer to this question shed 
light on the parallel issue in social scientific and educational research?” 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL FICTION: SOME RESEMBLANCE 


History and fiction both take many different forms, but let me limit the field by 
declaring, first, that I am here concerned with the narrative form in both cases, with 
those expressions of both history and fiction which are expressed as stories. This 
narrative form is of course one of the features which brings them together. Indeed, in 
the years since the publication of Hayden White’s Metahistory (1973) ‘narrativism’ 
has become perhaps the dominant perspective in discussion of the nature of 
historical discourse, so that Callinicos can claim that ‘the differentia specifica of 
historical writing is now held to be that it is a species of story-telling’ (Callinicos 
1995: 2). 


43 The literature on the relationship between fiction and history is a long established one, and a number of 
the sources quoted here were written before current practice with reference to gendered forms of 
expression was established in publishing. Some of these sources are a reminder of the extent to 
which, for example, history was represented for many years as an exclusively male preserve. 
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Let us note, secondly, that these historical and fictional stories both constitute a 
literature in the more generic sense of a body of writing, such as that examined in 
the ‘literature review’ which research students are traditionally required to perform, 
and in the honorific sense of writing of some quality or literary merit. In the 
nineteenth century and after the works of Gibbon or Macaulay, for example, have 
been read as works of literature and praised for their literary distinction almost as 
much as for their historical sweep and scholarliness. Winston Churchill’s History of 
the Second World War won him a Nobel Prize for literature. 

Nye suggests that: 


Because the nineteenth century believed man’s mind to be controlled by reason and 
imagination working in harmonious relation, it believed poets, historians and 
philosophers could establish relations among themselves with ease and exactness... 
History and literature, their nineteenth century practitioners agreed, offered a 
continuous, integrated, selective narrative of experience that had meaning and relevance 
to man’s condition; both attempted to distil out of experience some understanding of the 
relation between act and reaction, cause and effect... Both were assured of the 
importance of their relationship, confident of their common purpose and optimistic of 
. their chances of achieving it (Nye 1966: 124-126). 


It was the introduction of quasi ‘scientific’ history under the influence of Ranke 
and which eroded this intimate association of historical with literary writing, which 
had its roots in the literary character of history as much as in the historical content of 
the novel. I shall need to return to this schism later, because here lie, perhaps, some 
seeds of an important distinction. 

Thirdly, long before the incursions of post-modernist theory, historians have 
acknowledged the problems of representation which are present in historians’ 
reading of their primary sources — be these official documents or private 
correspondence, archaeological artefacts or features of landscape, paintings, 
photographs or film, newspapers of indeed contemporary novels. (Almost) any 
historian would acknowledge that their scholarly productions involve a selection of 
material, an interpretation of material, a particular form of re-presentation of 
material in a changed context, and that elements of subjectivity, of pre-existing 
theoretical constructs, of ideology, perhaps, shape this process. Perhaps in the form 
of the novel, these elements have even freer play, but it would be nonsense to deny 
that they are present in even the most scholarly, most evidentially grounded 
histories. 

Fourthly, to approach the resemblance from the other side, it is clear that some 
fictions set in historical time can show a level of care for scholarly accuracy and 
detail comparable with that of the good historian. Thus, in a review of historical 
novels (to which I shall refer again below) Collins writes of: 


novels in which a well-researched background is combined with sympathetically drawn 
characters to allow genuinely historical issues to be examined (Collins 1990: 6). 


These are not however only features of the genre of self-consciously ‘historical’ 
novels. If history approximated to the novel in the nineteenth century, so also did the 
novel approximate to history. Confronted with George Elliot’s ‘Middlemarch’, 
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Henry James was forced to ask, ‘If we write novels so, how shall we write history?’ 
(quoted in La Capra 1987: xii). 

Fifthly, it is worth observing that both history and historical fiction make claims 
to be revealing truth about their subject matter in some way, though the notion of 
truth which is involved in this claim is one which carries some very different 
meanings. Note, however, that the historian’s conveying of meaning is not restricted 
to the more prosaic or literal claims. As Nye points, ‘the historian, like the poet and 
novelist, is aware of the metaphoric resources of language, and he draws upon them 
for both meaning and strength, as the scientist and the social scientist may not’ (Nye 
1966: 139). Nye may not have encountered the social scientists who frequent the 
contemporary education research conferences — but his point about historian’s use of 
language is surely one we can recognise. 

Sixthly, both literature and history require the active application of creativity and 
of the imagination. For the historian (since this is the less obvious application) as 
well as the novelist, the imagination is employed in the process of selection and of 
interpretation. Selection involves decisions about which tale to tell, where to begin 
and to end, what facts to pick out, how to arrange them and what significance to 
endow them with. Interpretation involves attaching meaning to what might 
otherwise be presented as ‘one damned thing after another’, construing pattern, 
cause and effect, interpreting relationships and relating all this in terms with which 
potential readers may engage. In these respects too the creative and imaginary acts 
of the historian are not a hundred miles away from the parallel acts of the writer of 
fiction. 

All of this echoes very closely the similarities I have observed previously 
between factually based ethnographic studies of education and narrative fictions of 
education. The parallels with history and the novel reinforce the contiguity of the 
two genres. But does closer observation of history and fiction help us any better to 
understand the differences? It is to these that I shall now turn. 


HISTORY AS LITERATURE WRITTEN UNDER HANDICAP 


Once we begin to explore the differences between history and literature, it is easy to 
come to the view that the historian writes under some disadvantage. 

Most obviously the historian may only operate in the past tense. This is an 
orientation and stylistic limitation which denies the historian the vividness of the 
present continuous, but, more importantly, it denies the historian access to possible 
worlds: to what might be; to what should be; to what will be; even to what is — all of 
which are open territory to the novelist. 

Further, the novelists can enter domains of human consciousness and experience 
beyond the reach of the historian’s evidentially tied imagination. As Nye puts it: 


The rules of the historian’s game bar him from doing what the poet or novelist, or even 
the biographer, is allowed to do. The artist is permitted to deal with the internal currents 
of men’s minds, with the emotions and ideas and motives that run between the masks 
that men assume. It is in removing the mask, in penetrating downward into the well of 
the individual consciousness that the Faulkners and Conrads and Eliots and Robert 
Lowells find their true purposes. (Nye 1966: 149) 
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Thirdly, while the poet and novelist can exploit the reader’s ‘willing suspension 
of disbelief’, the historian is limited by the conventional requirements of 
chronology, positionality (social and geographical), plausibility and authenticity. 
The historian’s opportunity for creativity and imagination are thus significantly 
curtailed. 

Finally, even when historians might plausibly and without anachronism fill in the 
gaps between the parts of a story which the evidence will support, they are 
prevented from doing so by the requirement for an evidential base for their accounts. 
They may exercise their imagination and creativity in their selection of their 
evidence (historians tend to talk of their ‘historical facts’), in the ordering and in the 
representation of their evidence — but the connection between the narrative and the 
evidence has always to be made, and if there is no evidence available, then the 
prudent historian stays silent on that aspect of history and leaves the field to the 
writer of fiction. As Kennan has put it: 


It is precisely in resisting the temptation to go further that his quality as a historian, as 
distinct from a literary person pure and simple, is most basically expressed. The true 
mark of his trade is that he accepts a set of rules far more rigorous and confining than 
those which govern the novelist or the poet. He cannot create the pieces of his puzzle: 
he must attempt to put it together from those he finds lying around. Not only that, but 
having found a few pieces, he cannot even order them to his heart’s desire. They are 
ordered for him chronologically in advance by that most imperious of all historical 
masters, the documented date, and before this authority he must bow his head in 
unquestioning obedience... (Kennan 1959 quoted in Nye: 157-8). 


All of this starts to make history look like little more than a poor relative to the 
relatively wide ranging and liberated possibilities of fiction — unless you start to see 
the constraints under which the historian chooses to work as contributing to some 
benefit, some particular quality which is lost in fictional creations written without 
the same set of constraints. 

Before trying to uncover in more detail what these might be, however, I want to 
return to the history of the relationship between history and the novel and to the 
particular turning point in the nineteenth century which was marked by the 
emergence of a more ‘scientific’ approach to history and with this at least the 
temporary divorce of the two genres. Perhaps in this period of separation there are 


some clues as to what more positively distinguishes history from its fictional 
relations. 


‘WIE ES EIGENTLICH GEWESEN’ - ‘SCIENTIFIC’ HISTORY AND THE 
BREAK WITH LITERATURE 


The later decades of the nineteenth century saw a widening and self-conscious 
divorce between history and literature, and the arguments around this provide one 
source for an understanding of what might be distinctive between history and 
literature (and by extension between educational research and educational fiction). 
The key figures in the emerging duality were Hegel, who represented the literary 
tradition and who held that the writing of history began with a theory which might 
make order out of the course of events and Ranke, who stood firmly in an empiricist 
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tradition and the belief that history began with the gathering of information about 
events, which enabled the faithful historian to tell what really happened, how it 
really happened, ‘wie es eigentlich gewesen’. 

There was more than one view of the sense in which history might aspire to the 
condition of science. These included: 


(i) the aspiration to a kind of moral neutrality (Ranke was reacting to, among 
other things, the tendency of some nineteenth century historians to use 
history as a vehicle for moralising); 

(ii) the aspiration to objectivity in the sense of the author’s resistance to 
prejudgement in advance of the evidence; 

(ili) a search for laws of human behaviour akin to those which were developing 
contemporaneously in fields such as biology; 

(iv) a rigorous attention to evidence to ‘the historical facts’, which even led some 
to seek to limit themselves to providing the evidence at the expense of wider 
theorising; 

(v) the adoption of a more clinical, less literary style of writing in emulation of 
the scientific genre. 


Nye explains that: 


However they defined ‘science’ in history, these historians agreed that the ‘literary’ 
histories written by the early nineteenth century were unacceptable by the new 
standards. They did not mean that history might not be written with skill and attention 
to the use of language. They meant that narrative history, whose interpretations depend 
on the personal point of view of the historian, and whose meanings were influenced by 
his philosophical-theological beliefs, was really not history at all, but literature, which 
was quite a different thing. They did not believe that the historian should attempt to be a 
conscious artist in the telling of his tale. He should be an observer, a generalizer... a 
narrator of what happened, and only that. The historian was to be honest and thorough 
and impartial: he should not write too well... though he should write as clearly, say, as 
the writer of a laboratory report or a sociological abstract. (Nye 1966: 128) 


Not that all contemporaries accepted the view that a scientific concern for the 
facts was incompatible with attention to literary virtues in the form of presentation. 
Theodore Roosevelt, no less, observed that good history is simply a presentation of 
scientific matter in literary form: ‘The great historian,’ he argued ‘... must have the 
power to take the science of history and turn it into literature.’ (Roosevelt 1913: 
16)* In allowing, however, the continuing presentation of history in a literary style, 
Roosevelt subscribed nevertheless to Ranke’s aspirations for a genre which was 
‘scientific’ in its approach to facts, to evidence, to reality. 

The project of historical scientificity (however this might be precisely defined) 
clearly offered the prospect of a much clearer differentiation between history and 
literature. It also presented a view of the particular merits of history over fiction: 


44 An extract from Roosevelt’s own history of ‘The winning of the west’ gives a flavour of Roosevelt’s 
own literary pretensions: ‘The night was bitterly cold, for there was a heavy frost, and the ice formed 
half an inch thick round the edges and in the smooth water. But the sun rose bright and glorious, and 
Clark, in words, told his stiffened, famished, half-frozen followers that the evening would surely see 
them at the goal of their hopes. Without waiting for an answer, he plunged into the water, and they 
followed him with a cheer...’ (Roosevelt 1923-6: 380) 
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history offered facts and a view of how things really were, trimmed of the 
proselytising morality, of the grand metaphysical theories and perhaps even the 
literary pretensions of a previous generation. 

Subsequent historiography has been riddled with debates around the claims and 
aspirations made on behalf of scientific history — and these were well rehearsed 
before such intellectual debates took their post-modern turn. The criticism has 
addressed both the naivety of its empiricism (in particular its failure to appreciate 
that historical ‘facts’ are produced by historians as much as they are found by 
historians) and the limited nature of its interpretative goals. ‘By and large,’ wrote E. 
H. Carr ‘the historian will get the kind of facts he wants. History means 
interpretation.’ (Carr 1961: 18) 


HISTORY AS NARRATIVE (AGAIN) 


The work of analytic philosophers like Danto and Gallie and then, more radically, 
Hayden White* re-focussed the attention of historical theory upon the nature of 
historical discourse at a time when structuralism was the most powerful available 
intellectual resource. The consequence was a reaffirmation of what might have been 
called (though as far as I know no-one used the precise words) ‘the contiguity of 
literary studies with the project of history’. Barthes was among those who 
challenged the very distinction between ‘historical’ and ‘fictional’ discourse, and 
more especially history in its narrative form: 


Does the narration of past events, which in our culture from the time of the Greeks 
onwards has generally been subject to the sanction of historical ‘science’, bound to the 
underlying standard of the ‘real’, and justified by the principles of ‘rational’ exposition 
— does this form of narration really differ, in some specific trait, in some indubitably 
distinctive feature, from imaginary narration, as we find it in the epic, the novel, and the 
drama? (Barthes 1981b: 7) 


As Barthes clearly intends, once notions of rationality and objectivity desert 
history, once the notion of reference to some kind of ‘reality’ is undermined (not to 
mention any claims to scientificity) then the distinction between historical and 
fictional narratives becomes extremely difficult to sustain. Just as in the nineteenth 
century, ‘fiction’ in the form of the novel and history were allied in their search for 
objectivity and social realism, so, according to Barthes, were both genres at one in 
their lack of reference to anything. Barthes again: 


Claims concerning the ‘realism’ of narrative are therefore to be discounted... The 
function of narrative is not to ‘represent’, it is to constitute a spectacle... Narrative does 
not show, does not imitate... ‘What takes place’ in a narrative is from the referential 
(reality) point of view literally nothing; ‘what happens’ is language alone, the adventure 
of language. The unceasing celebration of its coming. (Barthes 1981a: 115) 


There is, of course a huge body of literature associated with this line of 
argument. For the moment I must limit myself to three observations and a question, 
which will return us to the starting point of this paper. The first observation is 


* “Probably the most influential American subverter-from-within of the epistemological self-confidence 
of the historical profession’ (Spitzer 1996; 3), 
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simply that we have in this discussion of historiography and the fictional narrative 
form a perspective which would support not only the elision of historical narratives 
with fictional ones, but by extension the elision of fictional educational writing with 
other forms which lay claim to some kind of evidential base and reference to events 
in a ‘real’ world. 

Secondly, if we accept the Barthian approach, it is not only the claims of history 
(or social science) to reflect that reality that fall, but also those of narrative fiction — 
and on a scale which would certainly subvert the kind of project on which people 
like Clough have embarked in his research based fictional narrative (1999). Fictional 
narratives become not, as Clough might have hoped, a more effective way in which 
to represent the reality of lived experience, but simply another spectacle, another 
celebration of the bewitching power of language. 

Third, the argument which turns all narratives into a celebration of language 
around nothingness amounts to a hugely reductive project, which while being 
successful in observing some things which narrative forms might have in common, 
leaves unanswered the question of what kinds of things might yet distinguish some 
from others. 

It is to this question of what might yet distinguish historical narrative from 
fictional narrative to which I want to return in my final section. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE HISTORICAL AND FICTIONAL 
NARRATIVE 


It may well be that the distinction between historical and fictional narratives can 
only be maintained by restoring some kind of reference for historical works. We 
have to observe, I think, two ways in which the word history is used: ‘to an object of 
study and to an account of this object’ (White 1987: 55), to refer to the total of past 
human experience or some subset of it (for example, the history of the English 
speaking people) and to refer to what has been written in an attempt to describe and 
interpret that experience (‘A History of the English Speaking People’) to what I 
shall refer to for the sake of observing this distinction as historiography. Briefly, it is 
almost impossible to make sense of historiography without some notion of that 
history (in the first sense) to which it relates (and of course of which it subsequently 
becomes a part). So one view of the difference between fiction and historiography 
would be to do with the faithfulness of the account to whatever events and 
experiences it claims to be an account of. 

This however is too simple, not least because historians like the rest of us have 
no direct access to the past; and so it is impossible in any direct way to observe or 
check the relationship between historical writing and history. We have instead to 
rely on various products of that history that are extant — artefacts, buildings, 
documents of many kinds, images — the evidence of history. Historians take care 
(variously) to ground their narratives on such evidence, to support their claims by 
reference to such evidence, to limit their accounts to territory in which such 
evidence is available and to challenge each other’s narratives by reference to (among 
other things) the evidence available or newly discovered. While fictional narratives 
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may place greater or lesser attention to such evidence, it is in their nature that they 
are not limited to it, confined by it or indeed judged by their faithfulness to it. 

However, such ‘evidence’ is itself deeply ambiguous. What, after all, is it 
evidence of, and how, without access to the past can we know? What distinguishes 
history is not just its evidential base, but the disciplined and ethical way in which 
historians are expected to approach it. This is an observable discipline which 
typically includes: reference to such general requirements (with respect to evidence) 
as honesty, impartiality, thoroughness or comprehensiveness, accuracy; basic logical 
requirements about the way inferences are drawn, requirements of consistency etc; 
and more distinctive and technical requirements rooted in historical connoisseurship 
to do with the understanding and interpretation of evidence against its historical 
setting. ‘When the political chips are down,’ concludes Spitzer, ‘stories about the 
past will continue to command our assent when they proceed from shared 
assumptions as to relevant evidence, legitimate inference, and coherent logic. We 
cannot validate these standards by appealing to them, but there is no need to validate 
them if the parties to the conversation share them’ (Spitzer 1996: 120-121)”. As 
Hunt argues, ‘the discipline of a discipline, by which I mean the rules of conduct 
governing argument within a discipline, does have a worthy function. Such rules 
make a community of arguers possible’ (Hunt 1991: 104). She might have added 
that they also serve to define the boundaries of that community. 

The problem for my struggling argument is that much of what I have said here 
could probably be said in much the same terms about at least some fictional writing 
— most easily perhaps with respect to the historical novel. In an analysis of different 
kinds of historical novels Collins (1990) develops a three tiered hierarchy, which I 


suggest might equally well be applied to novels set in their contemporary setting. 
Collins distinguishes: 


(a) Novels which are ostensibly set in the past, but whose overriding purpose is to 
concentrate on ‘the timeless themes of love, sex and violence’ (Shreeves). 
Reference to historical events is minimal, and the period chosen by the author is 
often ill understood and sometimes ill-defined. 


(b) Novels in which the author’s research has provided an authentic background of 


artefacts and events against which the fictional characters themselves are either 
stereotyped or anachronistic. 


(c) Novels in which a well-researched background is combined with sympathetically 


drawn characters to allow genuinely historical issues to be examined. (Collins 
1990: 6) 


It is only the latter which Collins regards as ‘genuinely historical novels’ (p. 6). 
But of course the criteria which Collins is using to pick out the genuinely historical 


novel start to look perilously close to those with which one might identify the 
genuinely historical narrative itself. 


*° Spitzer adopts an interesting and persuasive approach to the question of veridicality in history by 
examining a number of case studies of debates around attempts at historical deception and observing 
the standards to which they are appealing. He concludes, ‘this is not to say that we can stipulate the 


universal standards of historical truth but that we can identify the specific standards that are assumed 
to legitimate a given claim’ (Spitzer 1996: 12). 
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ENDING 


This excursion from the world of educational and, more broadly, social scientific 
research into the worlds of literature and history leaves me with three observations. 

First, it indicates that there is a rich and long established body of writing in both 
these fields (and I have only scratched at the surface) which has direct application to 
and is capable of informing the debates in the educational research community. 
Educational research has looked in the past for its intellectual resources in the 
natural and social sciences. It is, I think, healthy that it should also engage with and 
draw from the subtle eloquence of the humanities. 

Secondly, my excursion reinforces the complexity and contestability of the 
relationship between, on the one hand, fictional writing and, on the other, narrative 
forms which lay some claim to evidentially based representations of reality, as well 
as demonstrating, again, the intimate contiguity of the two. 

Thirdly, however, I am left with the same dissatisfaction with the reductionism 
which assimilates history to the novel as I am with that reductionism which 
assimilates educational research to fictional narratives. This is partly because such 
reductionism seems to me to limit the fruitful variety of intellectual resources and 
approaches which we can bring to our enquiry. It is also, inescapably, because I find 
it difficult to accept that the manuscripts that ran through my fingers in the Bodleian 
Library, or the landscapes, castles, churches and ruins that I clambered over in 
search of evidence of the past were simply the product of narratives, rather than the 
products of events and experiences, the pride and the suffering, of our ancestors and 
I find it difficult to accept that these ancestors were simply products of our 
narratives rather than in some way their source. 

Essentially, then, the issue becomes one of ontology (what kinds of things exist?) 
and of epistemology (how can we know about these things?). The capacity to 
maintain a distinction between narrative fiction and history or educational research 
hangs on the ontological position, that there exists something beyond the narrative, 
and the epistemological position, that there are disciplined forms of enquiry 
(represented in eg history and the social sciences) which give us, albeit imperfectly 
and problematically, some kind of purchase on these things. I do not claim to have 
argued the philosophical case for either of these positions in this chapter, though I 
have indicated some of the sources for and ingredients of such argument. For the 
moment I must content myself with the observation that success in defending these 
ontological and epistemological principles is a condition of maintaining the view to 
which I am instinctively drawn. That is, that the cultivation of those disciplined 
forms of enquiry and the interrogation of experience and events remains a core 
function of educational research, notwithstanding its proximity with forms of 
fictional narrative representation which have their own and distinctive capacity to 
illuminate human experience. As I explained in chapter four, the ‘discipline’ which I 
refer to here is not simply an oppressive system for maintaining particular academic 
hierarchies, though it may well incidentally be observed to serve this purpose. It is 
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the shared language and procedure which, as Hunt has indicated, ‘makes a 
community of arguers possible’. 

I hope I have made it clear that the intellectual resources upon which educational 
research can draw for its methods and forms of representation are very diverse. I 
have illustrated educational researchers’ increasing adventurousness in drawing 
from not only the wider resources available in the social sciences, but also in the 
humanities and arts. These developments raise a number of questions for those in the 
field. There are interesting issues to do with the meta language which allows us to 
communicate across these different communities of arguers as well as the rules 
under which they conduct their own argument. But also, as Eisner (1993) has 
warned, ‘When research methods are stable and canonised, the rules of the game are 
relatively clear. With new games, new rules’ (p. 8) and, he might have added, new 
problems too about the criteria against which the quality of research in this 
multiplicity of forms can be judged. This is the issue which is the focus of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER 9 


QUALITY AND RELEVANCE IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Ours is a field characterised by paradigm proliferation and, consequently, the sort of 
field in which there is little consensus about what research and scholarship are and what 
research reporting and scholarship should look like (Donmoyer 1996: 19), 


We found no single objective definition of what actually constitutes ‘good quality’ 
research. Different people and organisations will adopt different measures; some 


incorporate concepts of relevance and/or utility, others... do not (Hillage et al 
1998: 25). 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational researchers in the UK and many parts of the world*’ are increasingly 
subject to different forms of accountability, audit and assessment with respect to the 
quality of the research which they carry out. In some cases these developments are 
driven by demand for ‘value for money’ in the field of public expenditure; in others 
they arise against a background of criticism of the quality of educational research 
and, in the title of one contribution to the American Educational Research 
Association journal, ‘The awful reputation of education research’ (Kaestle 1993). 
This accountability is applied, first, at the level of the individual researcher, who 
may well have publication or research funding targets set as part of an annual 
appraisal and will almost certainly have to demonstrate ‘research productivity’ and 
quality as a condition of any promotion. These practices are themselves driven by 
forms of institutional accountability which in the UK link the funding which 
universities receive as an annual grant for their research with their performance on 
an assessment of the quality of their research which is made every five years or so — 
the Research Assessment Exercise (RAE). Crudely, universities (and subsequently 
university departments”) receive funding for research from the Higher Education 
Funding Councils in proportion to the assessed quality of the research of their 
departments. If they cannot demonstrate the quality of their research, then they do 
not receive funding. The effects are in fact more far reaching than this, for without a 
high rating in the RAE, the same universities will almost certainly find it difficult to 


‘71 think in particular of North America and Australia, but it is interesting to learn of the interest being 
taken, for example, in settings as diverse as Lithuania and Hong Kong in approaches to the 
assessment of research quality. 

University authorities are not obliged, however, to pass funding on to departments in any direct relation 
to what they have ‘earned’ through this mechanism. 
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compete in the market for contract research or to attract research students especially 
from the crucial overseas markets on which many departments depend. 

In the context of educational research, considerations of quality are often, but 
confusedly, linked to the additional and, as I shall argue, separate principle of 
relevance. Educational research, it is argued, ought to be relevant to educational 
practice, or perhaps more narrowly to government educational policy. Further, 
educational researchers ought to be able to point to the use of their research by 
‘stakeholders’ in the educational community — schools, local authorities, 
government — and demonstrate its impact on the system. In some contexts these 
criteria of relevance and impact are themselves used as criteria of quality. 

In this chapter, I shall explore some of the problems and possibilities in applying 
judgements of quality, relevance and impact to educational research. 


QUALITY 


The recently established National Forum for Educational Research in the UK has 
distributed a questionnaire on a number of issues to do with the conduct of 
educational research as part of its consultation. Question six of the questionnaire 
asks: ‘How can we ensure that agreed quality criteria are applied by researchers, 
funders, journal editors and others?’ The reply to this question by the British 
Educational Research Association is revealing of the difficulty which one is likely to 
encounter in establishing clear criteria of quality for educational research: 


There already exists a multitude of quality criteria for the design, conduct and reporting 
of educational research and based on concepts of ‘fitness for purpose, originality, 
rigour, transparency and accessibility’ (to quote the Forum’s document). These are used 
variously by researchers, academic referees, research degree examiners, journal editors 
and editorial boards, funding bodies, etc. It is the case, however, that there is no 
generally agreed set of quality criteria. This is not for the want of searching. For 
example over the years our Association has attempted ways of defining quality, but 
cannot claim to have achieved a consensus... Different groups within the broad church 
of educational research have widely different perspectives: this is a source of strength 


and should not be perceived otherwise! (British Educational Research Association, 
2001: 15). 


Hillage et al’s search for a definition of quality in educational research 
concluded similarly: ‘we found no single objective definition of what actually 
constitutes “good quality” research. Different people and organisations will adopt 
different measures; some incorporate concepts of relevance and/or utility, others ... 
do not (Hillage et al 1998: 25). This did not however prevent them from rehearsing 
a litany of critique of educational research expressed in terms of the absence of 
quality: “There is a long tail of educational research with much of low quality’ 
(ibid.). 

The UK Higher Education Funding Council’s Education Research Assessment 
Panel” itself acknowledges ‘the diversity of research in education’ (HEFC 2000 par 


” The author was a member of the RAE panel dealing with the assessment of quality of educational 
research. The criteria and methods of working employed by the panel are in the public domain are set 
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3.59.2) and goes on to illustrate the multi-dimensional character of this diversity in 
terms of: 


its broad character: basic, strategic and applied (par 3.59.3); 

e its influence: on other researchers, on policy makers and practitioners 
(6759.3); 

e its focus on different educational sectors: ‘pre-school, primary, secondary, 
further, higher, teacher or other professional, adult, continuing, vocational 
and community education or training, work-based learning and lifelong 
learning’ (3.59.4a); 

e its substantive areas: ‘such as special educational needs; counselling; 
comparative, international and development education; education and 
industry; education policy; organisation; governance and management; 
social exclusion/inclusion and equity issues in education’ (3.59.4c); 

e the disciplines contributing to education: ‘history, psychology, philosophy, 
sociology and other disciplines of education’ (3.59.4d); 

e methods and methodology: ‘qualitative, quantitative, ethnographic, 
evaluation, action research and other methodological procedures used in 
educational research’ (3.59.4e). 


Nor is such heterogeneity a phenomenon peculiar to the UK. A glance at the 
programme for the annual conference of the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA) will quickly evidence the huge diversity of themes, methods 
and methodological sources with which US and international research is engaged. 
When Robert Donmoyer became features editor of Educational Researcher, the 
journal of the American Educational Research Association, he wrote a piece under 
the title ‘Educational research in an era of paradigm proliferation: what’s a journal 
editor to do?’ and observed: ‘ours is a field characterised by paradigm proliferation 
and, consequently, the sort of field in which there is little consensus about what 
research and scholarship are and what research reporting and scholarship should 
look like’ (Donmoyer 1996: 19). In his presidential speech to AERA, Elliott Eisner 
nevertheless felt a need to encourage members to even wider embrace of, in 
particular, artistic forms of understanding and representation. 


If there are different ways to understand the world, and if there are different forms that 
make such understanding possible, then it would seem to follow that any comprehensive 
effort to understand the processes and outcomes of schooling would profit from a 
pluralistic rather than a monolithic approach to research (Eisner 1993: 8). 


In a review of the condition of ‘les sciences de l'éducation’ across Europe, 
Hofstetter and Schneuwly observe ‘a surprising heterogeneity of configurations 
(which) the disciplinary field (of educational science) has taken in ... different 
national contexts’ (Hofstetter and Schneuwly 1999: 17). They continue: 


The heterogeneity... appears... in what concerns the problems studied, the 
methodologies used, the privileged reference to other disciplines which differ from one 


out in documents in the public domain (HEFCE 2000 and these and a complete data set of 
submissions by university departments are accessible on www.rae.ac.uk and www.hero.ac.uk/rae). 
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country to another, from one institution to another, from one researcher to another and 
even from one research to another. This impression of heterogeneity is certainly 
amplified by the fact that the criteria of analysis, the object and the problems to be 
presented and the points of view to be privileged are not clearly defined and by the fact 
that even in each national community, the disciplinary field is fragmented... (ibid. p. 
(7), 


It is perhaps not surprising that, faced with this diversity, those who are invited 
to articulate criteria of quality refuse, resort to rather abstract principles, or, as I shall 
illustrate, lean on criteria which are at something of a remove from actual 
judgements of quality. It is tempting, for example, to substitute quantity or ‘research 
productivity’ for quality, but the UK Research Assessment Exercise is very 
emphatic that its focus is on the quality of research carried out in university 
departments. It has, for example, tried to separate this judgement from information 
about the quantity of research produced by researchers by restricting the number of 
pieces of work submitted for assessment to a maximum of four in all cases”’. 

So how are HEFC RAE panels expected to judge quality of research? The ratings 
of research quality for each ‘unit of assessment’ (for most practical purposes in 
education this will mean the university department of education and I shall refer to 
them as such from now on) have to be expressed in terms of a standard scale with 
seven points. The highest grade (5*) is defined as ‘quality that equates to attainable 
levels of international excellence in more than half of the research activity submitted 
and attainable levels of national excellence in the remainder’ (HEFCE 2000 par 
1.16). These references to national and international comparators run through all the 
criteria, so that grade 3A at midpoint on the range reads: ‘quality that equates to 
attainable levels of national excellence in over two-thirds of the research activity 
submitted, possibly showing evidence of international excellence” (ibid.). 

The reference in these standards of ‘national’ or ‘international’ excellence 
reflects something of the contemporary passion for ‘benchmarking’, but in fact it is 
fairly easily revealed as circular. How after all is one to recognise which work or 
institutions are to provide the benchmarks of ‘international’ quality (or, more 
importantly, what features of their work provide the basis for that standing) unless 
one has in mind some separate criteria against which one can evaluate their work? It 
is surely not sufficient to define such excellence simply by reference to the 
characteristics of those institutions which enjoy the highest reputation, for reputation 
can be out of date, unearned or indeed manufactured by one of those ‘press and 
communications divisions’ which are the essential apparatus of the modern 
university. The section of the RAE document which refers directly to educational 
research explains that: ‘the identification of international excellence will be based on 
the quality of the research and not on its nature or scope. Such excellence may be 
defined as research that is as good as the leading research in those countries where 
there is a significant body of work in the field’ (ibid. par 3.59.20). Again, however, 
without some independent criteria for the assessment of quality reference to such 
‘leading research’ is uninformative. 


5 ; : : : : 
° That is to say, a maximum of four articles, chapters, books or papers written during the last five years. 
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Happily the RAE papers provide a number of other clues as to how more 
substantive judgements of quality might be made. Some of these are however still 
rather indirect, indicators of quality. They include, for example, the number of 
research students in a department, the value and number of research grants and 
contracts which have been won. Each department has also to submit a detailed 
statement which will evidence the vitality of the research culture of the department 
and indicators of the international standing of their staff (eg in the form of 
invitations to give keynotes at major international conferences or editorship of 
prestigious journals). Such indicators may provide evidence either that the 
conditions for the production of high quality research are in place or that some of the 
effects which may be attributable to high quality research are in evidence. However 
none of these conditions are either necessary or sufficient conditions for the 
existence of high quality research. The presence of large numbers of research 
students and even of a number of research grants may be an indicator of the 
entrepreneurialism of the department as much as of the quality of its research, or of 
the topicality of its research agenda, or, in the case of the students, as the Education 
RAE panel recognised (par 3.59.28), the attractiveness or convenience of the 
location. There are many reasons why individuals may be invited to give keynotes or 
edit journals; the quality of their research is only one. So whatever the importance of 
these indicators they do not take us much closer to the criteria which directly inform 
judgements of research quality. 

The RAE Panel for Education has however spelled out such criteria more 
directly: 


The characteristics of quality that the Panel will use in making its judgements about 
research will include such features as originality, the contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge, methodological strength, scholarly rigour and relevance for other 
researchers, policy makers or practitioners (HEFCE 2000, par 3.59.2). 


The concern for ‘relevance’ and ‘impact’ is a recurring one in the RAE 
document and even more so in some of the wider discussion of educational research 
which has arisen in a context of dissatisfaction with its quality and increasing 
demands for its accountability. 

In the Unites States too the pursuit of relevance and the utilisation of educational 
research is one of the main goals of the Strategic Education Research Program 
(SERP). SERP’s strategic educational goal, or its ‘very big ambition’ as it is 
described by Bruce Alberts, the National Research Council Chair and President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, is ‘to increase the usefulness and relevance of 
research to educational practice’ (NRC 1999: vii). Similarly, as Kennedy has 
observed, ‘Concerns about relevance frequently motivate the US Department of 
Education’s Office of Educational Research and Improvement to require research 
grantees to involve teachers in the design of their work, on the assumption that such 
involvement will force researchers to attend more to teachers’ questions and 
concerns’ (Kennedy 1997; 5). 

The elision between quality and impact of practice is apparently accepted too by 
leading figures within the UK education research community. In a 1994 BERA 
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symposium on quality in educational research BERA Secretary Michael Bassey 
suggested that: 
Quality in educational research requires the outcome of research to have a significant 


and worthwhile effect on the judgement and decisions of practitioners or policy makers 
towards improving educational action. (Quoted in Hargreaves 1998: 115) 


And Gwen Wallace proposed: 


What distinguishes educational research is its relationship to practice... For many 
educational researchers it is the practical outcomes, the effective procedures and ‘what 
works’ that signify research progress and research quality. (Ibid) 


I want to consider these claims for the greater relevance and impact of 
educational research as sub-components of the quality debate”', before returning to 
what I regard as the issue of quality proper. 


RELEVANCE 


The criterion of relevance commands excessive reliance: it does far less work for us 
in any context than is widely assumed. Nothing can be simply ‘relevant’: it always 
has to be relevant to something. Furthermore, to observe the relevance of eg one 
belief or theory or research finding to some part of one’s experience is always to 
construct a connection rather than to observe it as one might eg a cable connecting a 
switch to an electric light (an observation which even so requires a good deal of 
construction of meaning and significance). In other words there is an important 
dimension of subjectivity to considerations to do with the ‘relevance’ of research, so 
that it becomes appropriate to ask not only relevant to what, but also relevant for 
whom. ‘The only kind of relevance that exists,’ argued Crabtree, ‘is a contextual 
one; it is a relative relevancy, applicable to the problem at hand, perceived as such 
and accepted by the individual sufferer’ (Crabtree 1971). 

It might seem indisputable to demand that educational research should at least be 
relevant to education, but how is such relevance to be determined? Philosophers of 
education” may well start off with a concern about approaches to education for 
citizenship (clearly ‘relevant’); get drawn into ideas of education for world 
citizenship (OK but getting a little towards the margins?); thence to notions of 
cosmopolitanism in Kant and Stoic philosophy (well I suppose philosophers would 
get drawn in those directions) and thence into Stoic ideas about human nature (Er, 
yes...) But if am writing about Stoic ideas of human nature, is my work ‘relevant’ 
to education? 

One natural and legitimate response to this question is that it is if it can be shown 
to be: I have to reveal the connection between the enquiry into human nature and the 


*' Lam concerned here with the question of the relationship between the quality of educational research 
and its relevance or impact, rather than the broader question of how important it is that educational 
research should in fact have practical application. 

* [ shall develop the argument with particular reference to philosophy here, but it is equally applicable to 
eg the wilder territories of sociology and psychology or any other field of enquiry which is brought to 
bear to education or into which educational researchers are drawn in their enquiries. 
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more strictly educational enquiry in which, perhaps, it originated. But there are a 
number of problems with this requirement. 

First, its relevance or otherwise is not dependant on any particular connectedness 
which I might choose to show. There are all sorts of other possible connections 
(relevances) depending in part on the imagination and in part on the interests of 
those who engage with the material. Thus my account of the relevance of my work 
to ‘education’ may be sufficient provided it is a convincing one (though my ability to 
convince is at least partly dependent on the imaginative capacity of my auditor to 
make the connection); it is, however, clearly not a necessary condition for the 
relevance of my work. 

Secondly, it is not clear what is this ‘education’ to which I have to show its 
relevance. How widely do we allow the field to be construed? Surely it is much 
wider than the set of practices typically associated with educational institutions like 
schools, colleges or universities? (Does it indeed have to relate to educational 
practice at all — or is it enough that it relates to another area of educational theory?) 
And surely we can be engaged in something which is of educational significance in 
this broader sense without employing the traditional discourse of education, training, 
learning, teaching, classrooms, assessment etc? So what do I have to show my 
examination of Stoic theory of human nature to be connected to in order that it can 
qualify as ‘relevant’ to education? Again, the problem of persuasion is partly a 
problem of the imagination of whomsoever it is I am trying to persuade. 

I am tempted to conclude that the ‘irrelevance’ of any piece of philosophical 
writing to the field of education (or, as I have noted, any piece of sociological or 
psychological or other piece of writing) is a function not of the research itself but 
simply of the imaginative reach of the reader™’. Of course, the philosopher can make 
this exercise of imagination more likely to succeed by writing in a way which takes 
into account both the nature of the research material and the interests, concerns, 
frameworks of understanding (in so far as any of these are accessible) of the readers. 
This is good pedagogy in any context. This however throws the onus on the 
researcher to be an effective pedagogue on behalf of his or her research as well as 
the producer of high quality research. Personally, I think this is a perfectly 
reasonable expectation, but it is worth observing that it is a different and in principle 
separate task and further that some of our greatest and most original minds — 
Wittgenstein is an example here — have relied significantly on others to fulfil this 
pedagogic function on their behalf. 

To return to the UK Research Assessment Exercise, the question of ‘relevance to 
whom?’ is answered in terms of the ‘stakeholders’ who are included in the panel of 
assessors as representatives of users (albeit that they are also people of good 
standing as researchers in their own right). The constituencies who are represented 
in their persons are: local education authorities (more specifically in this case 


| grant, however, that some contributions to the educational research agenda stretch this imaginative 
capacity to the limit. I certainly did not feel optimistic as to my own capacity to observe the 
educational connection as I listened to one contributor to a recent philosophy of education conference 
introduce a paper by explaining, ‘This is a post-colonial reading of a reading by Derrida of a text by 
Plato, the Timaeus’! 
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Scottish local education authorities); the government Department for Education and 
Employment in Northern Ireland, the Qualifications and Curriculum Agency for 
England and Wales and headteachers (a nominee of the Teacher Training Agency). 
While no-one I think would dispute the significance of the perspectives these sort of 
representatives might bring to the consideration of educational research in the UK, it 
is clear that their selection indicates a very strongly institutionalised perspective on 
education and one which is almost exclusively focussed on schools. I contrast this 
with consideration of the range of educational sites which have been the focus of my 
own educational research centre and which have included, among others in recent 
times: libraries, museums, police training colleges, universities, hospitals, youth 
clubs, distance learning institutions in Ethiopia, village development projects in 
Nepal, Ministries of Education in Hong Kong, Finland and Vietnam. Of course any 
limited number of people in the role or representing ‘the user community’ is going 
to bring an equally limited perspective on what is relevant, but this simply points to 
the danger of seeking to employ this as a criterion informing judgement — especially 
in a context in which there is, as it were, no pedagogic opportunity for the researcher 
to leap the imaginative divide. 


IMPACT 


In the Research Assessment Exercise and elsewhere, the criterion of relevance 
sometimes gets extended into the criterion of impact — as it were the operationalising 
of relevance. Surely it says something about the quality of the research if it can be 
shown to have had an impact on the educational community: on what happens in 
schools or other educational institutions; on educational policy; or perhaps on the 
field of research itself. Thus the National Education Research Forum asked in its 
consultation, “How can existing experience in education and other sectors be drawn 
upon to construct an impact model for research and development in education?’ and 
then ‘How can we ensure that research intended to have an impact’ — it does 
apparently acknowledge that this will not be all research — ‘is designed and funded 
with in-built measures of impact from the outset?’ (quoted in BERA 2001: 17). 

Again there are several problems in employing impact as a criterion of value let 
alone of quality. 

One problem, which the RAE Education Panel have recognised is the problem of 
time. ‘The quality of research will often be demonstrated through its influence on 
other researchers working in the same field, or on policy makers and practitioners. 
Evidence of such influence will be taken into account, though the Panel recognises 
that such impact is not always direct and can take some time to become observable’ 
(HEFCE 2000 par 3.59.3). The impact of any piece of research can only be judged 
against a relatively long time frame — partly because durability and seminality are 
themselves part of what is contained in the notion of impact and these necessarily 
require time; and partly because it can take many years for the significance of really 
important and challenging work to be seen. Bernard Crick’s elevation to personal 
adviser to the UK Secretary of State and Chair of a national working party on 
education for citizenship some 30 years after he wrote his research papers on the 
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subject is both a caution against hasty judgements of impact and an encouragement 
to disappointed researchers to stay hopeful! Sadly however, he would have missed 
any credit he might have won through two research assessment exercises and was 
retired before his particular moment of glory arrived. Gipps offers the case of the 
UK Assessment of Performance Unit as an illustration of what Weiss (1991a) has 
called ‘knowledge creep and decision accretion’™. In the years of the Unit’s 
operation in developing new models of national assessment of pupil performance it 
remained in constant anxiety about the failure of teachers to take any serious notice 
of its work. It is only in retrospect after 15 years that it is possible to see both the 
impact it had and the circuitous routes through which that impact came. ‘Research 
knowledge,’ writes Gipps, ‘gets only slowly into policy deliberation and may begin 
to affect policy not by a single clear decision but through a more diffuse process of 
influence (or, as the ancients phrased it: scienta dependit in mores — knowledge 
works its way into habits)’ (Gipps 1998: 73). 

A second problem for employing the notion of impact as a criterion of value or 
quality is that in terms of eg press coverage and response this is as much a matter of 
the sexiness, eccentricity or topicality of the theme and the promotional capacity of 
(most commonly) those commissioning the research as of any inherent quality in the 
research. In my own university, the piece of research which attracted perhaps the 
greatest press, radio and television coverage that any has received in recent years 
was some work by a wild haired Dutch applied mathematician (a gift for a press 
seeking to match its own stereotype researcher) which provided a mathematical 
model to explain why tea-pots dribbled, even if it failed to offer any practical advice 
on how to design a dribble free tea pot. The January 2001 edition of Research 
Intelligence reports that by January 2001 the UK Department for Education and 
Employment was employing 100 information officers dealing with media relations, 
publicity campaigns and ministers’ announcements. The report suggests that perhaps 
some of this resource could be used to put educational research findings more firmly 
in the public domain. My point is rather to observe that if you (eg as a Minister or 
senior civil servant) have this sort of resource at your disposal, then your capacity to 
shape what research is given prominence in the public eye, what has the greatest 
impact in these terms, is enormous. 

And this brings me to a third problem. Beveridge (1998) suggests that one 
solution to the ‘problem’ of the lack of impact of educational research is to raise the 
quality of research and researchers (p. 109). Hodkinson argues, however, that: 


The main determinants of practice and policy lie outside the field of research, 
knowledge transformation and the dissemination of findings. In essence, research is 


*4 ‘That decisions often take shape gradually, without the formality of agenda, deliberation, and choice, 
helps to explain the lack of direct utilisation of research and analysis. When decisions accrete through 
small uncoordinated steps taken in many offices — by staffs who have little awareness of the policy 
direction that is being promoted or the alternatives that are being foreclosed, there is scant 
opportunity for deliberate application of research information to the task. But staff base their ongoing 
actions on the sum of their knowledge and judgement. To the extent that research has entered into 
their understanding of the nature of the problems and of feasible responses, they draw upon it as they 
carry on their work’ (Weiss 1991: 184). 
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most likely to make impact when the findings or recommendations match existing 
desires and expectations. This is true almost regardless of quality. (Hodkinson 2001: 21) 


If impact, in the sense of visibility and implementation, becomes the criterion of 
value of research, then it becomes very tempting to develop a research agenda which 
is essentially a handmaiden to government policy and priorities. From the 
perspective of eg a Secretary of State this may seem eminently reasonable, but there 
is something deeply uncomfortable about an approach to the evaluation of research 
quality which makes its sympathy with government policy and its underlying 
ideology a condition of its applicability and hence of its merit”. 

And yet there are those within the educational research community who appear 
to have already internalised this expectation. Fairbrother offers this report on a 
BERA Special Interest Group seminar on assessment: 


One contributor, speaking, I think, about her own personal research, and supported by 
others, said she wouldn’t risk her University’s standing by carrying out research which 
was not perceived to be needed by policy makers or commissioning agencies. She said 
it would be professional suicide to do so. A specific example of this would be to work 
in an area which criticises OFSTED assessment when OFSTED inspectors are vital to 
the financial viability of their institution (Fairbrother 2001: 27). 


As Beveridge has warned, ‘Merely disagreeing with a government does not 
make for a sound principle of quality control,’ (Beveridge 1998: 100) and some 
academics might have to acknowledge that not all government policies and 
statements on education are inherently flawed. Nevertheless, as the RAE Education 
Panel recognised: ‘research can fulfil an important function by offering independent 
criticism of policy or practice’ (HEFCE 2000 par 3.59.3). There is an important 
function of a research community in a democracy as a form of authoritative and 
informed dissent, which is surrendered at some political cost. 

Fourthly we should recognise that if research is to have impact on educational 
policy and practice, then we have, as Beveridge suggests, to recognise that: 


impact starts with recognition of the difficulties the education system has in assimilating 
new information and acting on it. Even if research driven policies can be agreed, which 
means dealing with the political issues, the implementation process is complex and 
typically very slow (Beveridge 1998: 108). 


The possibility for educational or any other research to have impact on a system 
depends on the preparedness of that system to receive and integrate research 
findings into its practice. Beveridge suggests that this requires planning, resources 
and highly motivated initiators. The mechanisms through which educational or 
social science research is brought into utilisation are however poorly understood”. 
In the United States the National Research Council and the Strategic Education 


*’ There are of course parallel concerns associated with attempts to put research at the service of the 
corporate sector, Willinsky warns that ‘If research is to be a greater part of a thoughtful and informed 
discussion of educational issues, then it should offer an alternative source of public information to the 
increasing corporate concentration within the media and the commercialization of information 
economies’ (Willinsky 2001: 9). 

There is however a useful discussion of some alternative models in vol. 26 of the Oxford Review of 


Education — nos. 3 & 4 constitute a special issue on ‘the relevance of educational research’ (Pring 
and Sylva 2000). See also Smith & Smith 1992. 
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Research Programme are grappling with very much the same issues of research 
utilisation as have been discussed here. The SERP plan speaks of a need for ‘the 


preparation of teachers so that they can be consumers of research’ (NRC 1999: 2) 
but, as Willinsky has argued: 


this goal of research consumption suggests the ready digestion of research-dictated 
practices rather than teachers’ critical engagement with this knowledge. Teacher 
preparation for research consumption could be mistaken for an act of social engineering 
intended to expedite implementation rather than professional development or 
deliberation (Willinsky 2001: 7). 


These sorts of observation support the argument that quality of research is not a 
sufficient condition for it to have impact (or impact a necessary condition of its 
quality); point to the complexity of the conditions which enable research to be 
utilised; and indicate the ideological as well as the practical consideration which are 
present in such arrangements. The NRC acknowledges with Carol Weiss (1991) 
what ‘an extraordinary concatenation of circumstances’ it takes for ‘research to 
influence policy decisions directly’ (NRC, 1999: 44). 

Finally we need to note that our desire that educational research should have an 
impact on educational policy or practice or on other research is presumably 
conditional upon the research being of high quality in the first place, otherwise it 
will not only be misleading research but will also provide the legitimation for badly 
grounded practice or policy. Considerations of quality are therefore both separate 
from considerations of impact and for policy makers sensibly prior considerations. 

We need therefore to return to the issue of quality as an independent set of 
considerations from those of either relevance or impact. 


QUALITY AGAIN 


The most striking conclusion I draw from a review of recent discussion of research 
and its quality (Bassey 1995, Beveridge 1998, Hargreaves 1998, Hillage, Pearson, 
Anderson and Tamkin 1998, Tooley 1998, HEFC 2000, BERA 2001) is how 
frequently this literature evades directly addressing the issue of quality per se and as 
distinct from application and impact and technical competence. Hillage et al’s 
comments on research quality is a good illustration. I will quote the most relevant 
paragraph in full with my own observations in parentheses: 


The quality of research output was felt to be inadequate by a large number of our 
researcher and non-researcher respondents. There is a clear need (Hillage moves from 
the reporting of dissatisfaction to the acceptance of that dissatisfaction as warranted) for 
researchers to pay greater attention to the methodological rigour of their techniques, and 
the implications for the weight and value they attach to their findings. (OK — fine as a 
basic requirement, but, as I have argued, this does not take you far into issues of 
quality.) Funders and researchers should ensure that their quality assurance systems are 
thorough, transparent and appropriate to the audience. (Quality assurance is an easy and 
irrelevant recourse if you do not have an understanding of quality in the first place but is 
unlikely to contribute to its enhancement if you do not know what it is!) It can be easy 
sometimes for researchers to hide behind the deficiencies of their method, to avoid 
‘coming off the fence’ and producing clear findings. (Does quality consist in producing 
‘clear findings’ where the research provides no warrant for such unambivalence?) 
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Where possible, researchers should be encouraged to interpret their results for non- 
researcher audiences, or engage with intermediaries for help in this process. (Fine, but 
we have already left issues of the quality of the research behind). In addition non- 
researchers need to understand better what answers research can and cannot provide 
(Hillage et al 1998: 51). 


This bundle of evasions and non-sequiturs comes from a report which was held 
to demonstrate the serious inadequacies in educational research. It came out of the 
Institute for Employment Studies and might support the view that employment 
research is in an even more parlous state, but, to return to my main concern here, 
what it best illustrates is the way much of the literature about educational research 
actually ducks the question of the criteria against which we may assess quality, even 
when they show every appearance of addressing it. 

But how can we generate a set of criteria of quality which are something better 
than an indication of, for example, what I as an individual happen to value in 
research or something equally arbitrary? Even if we can show empirically that a 
particular set of criteria are shared by a community of researchers, we might still 
want to ask whether these are the right criteria or argue that they should be modified 
in some way. From what basis can we develop such critique? 

I want to allow, first of all, that there will be specific criteria linked to the 
requirements and particular forms of technical excellence associated with different 
research practices. In one case this might be to do with the particular sophistication 
of the statistical analysis employed; in another, the sensitive probing of interview 
questioning; in a third the richness of the observational data from an ethnographic 
study. But what sort of criteria, if any, might have application across the wide 
variety of methods and methodologies which characterise contemporary educational 
research and how might one arrive at such criteria non-arbitrarily? 

I am not sure that one can develop such arguments in categorical terms or as 
universal principles. Any view of what might constitute quality in educational 
research must rest upon some premises or assumptions about (i) what might count as 
research at all and, by extension, (ii) what might be the function or purpose of 
research in the fulfilment of which lies its particular excellence. Any view of the 
criteria of the quality of research explicitly rests on certain premises, and its defence 
would have to be of the form: provided by research you mean A, and provided you 
see the function(s) of research as being L (M, N), then the criteria for judging the 
quality of that research are X (Y, Z). Even couched in these terms, there might be 
some room for argument as to whether there was a strictly analytic relationship 
between XYZ and LMN or whether some other, perhaps empirically derived 
considerations had crept into the argument. Let me, then, attempt this approach in 
more substantive terms. 

What kinds of activity does the term research pick out? I have already lent upon 
Stenhouse’s definition of research as ‘systematic and sustained enquiry made public’ 
(Stenhouse 1980). Research differs from a more general notion of enquiry in its 
aspiration to be systematic. This suggests engagement with some rule governed 
‘system’ of enquiry — some ‘discipline’ if you like — rather than an anarchic 
wandering through the corridors of knowledge (however attractive that might also 
be). At least it implies the application of that system at some stage in the enquiry. It 
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also suggests a level of carefulness and thoroughness to the enquiry, an attention to 
detail and commitment to precision (which is consistent with a proper reflection of 
the complexity or messiness of observed phenomena or experience). The reference 
to enquiry as ‘sustained’ invokes a commitment over time but also the personal 
qualities of patience and determination which sustain such commitment: The 
‘making public’ of the research is a reminder that research is different from personal 
enquiry in its social and political character. It exposes the researcher to ‘public’ (or 
more commonly peer) criticism and potentially exposes the researcher’s peers and 
public to ideas and findings that challenge their assumptions about the world. 

To offer such criteria as defining features of research (never mind good research, 
it would simply not be research at all unless it satisfied these conditions) is to reveal 
research as what is sometimes called an ‘honorific’ concept. To call a particular 
piece of enquiry ‘research’ is itself to honour or value it in some measure, to indicate 
that you feel it has come up to at least some significant standards (in terms of its 
systematic and sustained character and its public accessibility). There are, however, 
additional quality criteria which I think can be derived from views of what we look 
to such ‘systematic and sustained’ enquiries to do for us, in terms of its function(s). I 
suggest that these fall broadly into two groups: the validating function — to do with 
helping us to understand the level of security, soundness, probability or confidence 
(or the converse) with which certain beliefs may be held; and the originating 
function — to do with helping us to come to new insights, understandings, 
perceptions and ways of seeing the world. The two are of course mutually 
Supporting. Novelty of perception is in itself fairly trivial (though possibly of 
aesthetic or comedic value) unless we have also some means of judging what 
confidence we should place in the ideas put forward. Validation requires the 
Originating capacity to conceive of alternative views, of the counter-hypothesis, 
against which the ideas under scrutiny can be tested. 

Here, then, are briefly articulated views of, first, what might count as research 
(recognising that this is itself an honorific concept) and, secondly, what might be 
held to be the central functions of research. While I have of course educational 
research in mind throughout this discussion, nothing that I say here seems to be 
peculiar to that particular field of enquiry. I suggest that these premises already 
contain or imply some fairly substantive criteria for judgement of the quality of 
educational research, though I offer these in the uncomfortable awareness that these 
contain no surprises. They are also couched at a level of generality which may cover 
the controversy which arises more seriously in their application to particular cases 
than in their general statement. 


SCHOLARLY RIGOUR 


If enquiry is to be systematic and sustained, and if it is to fulfil the function of 
helping us to judge what confidence we can place in beliefs under consideration then 
we need to look for a greater rather than lesser measure of qualities which are 
commonly summarised under the notion of scholarly rigour. I have acknowledged 
that the proliferation of research paradigms and methods has rendered the task of 
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recognising technical competence problematic. It seems to me, nevertheless, that 
whatever methodology is embraced, the following qualities are relevant: 


* carefulness; thoroughness; attention to detail; and accuracy in the reporting 
and representation of evidence; 

e comprehensiveness of the relevant knowledge base, including awareness of 
what others have to contribute to the topic under consideration 

e commitment to matching the strength of claims which are made to the 
strength of the supporting evidence and argument; 

e the corresponding acknowledgement of the limitations or weaknesses of the 
claims and of possible alternative interpretations; a self critical stance. 


These, I suggest, are the particular qualities in a piece of research which provide 
the basis for judgements of the confidence with which we might entertain the ideas 
under consideration. Precisely what criteria of quality one attaches to the originating 
function of research requires a little fuller discussion with reference to three linked 
criteria of imagination, fecundity and vision. 


IMAGINATION, FECUNDITY AND VISION 


Some form of exercise of imagination probably underlies almost any criterion of 
quality in research: it underlies the creative act which generates the ideas which live 
on and spawn later generations of research and development; it underlies the ability 
to perceive and construct connections and to make meaning out of diverse sources 
and experience. But there is another form of expression of the imagination which is 
central to research endeavour and on many accounts to judgements of research 
quality. This is the imagination which produces the shock of the new; the disruption 
of established connections and norms; the challenge to old understandings and 
practices and the offering of something previously unthought of, unconceived. It is 
the conceiving, originating imagination. The importance of this expectation of 
educational research, and, importantly, of the particular responsibility of the 
academic community to meet it, found endorsement from UK Secretary of State, 
David Blunkett, who recognised that: 


there must also be a place for the fundamental ‘blue skies’ research which thinks the 
unthinkable. We need researchers who can challenge fundamental assumptions and 
orthodoxies and this may well have big policy effects further down the road... if 


academics do not address it, then it is difficult to think of anyone else who will 
(Blunkett 2000: 23). 


The original can however be trivial. The notion of origination in research has to 
be linked in some way to the origination of something intellectually or socially 
significant. Bassey distinguishes between ‘pedestrian research (which) will add a 
small increment to the existing accumulation of knowledge’ and ‘significant 
research’ which may, for example ‘offer novel insights of potential power, put 
forward a new method of enquiry, or integrate previously fragmented 
understandings’ (Bassey 1995: 121). Bassey goes on to claim that in educational 
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research ‘There is too often a prevailing dilettante tradition of individual enquiry 
which looks like a game of trivial pursuits’ (Bassey 1995: 128). 

While we might secure ready agreement around the notion that the ‘significance’ 
of research is a mark of its quality and that trivial research is unlikely to meet quality 
thresholds, we may nevertheless have much more difficulty in reaching agreement 
as to which work is in fact ‘significant’ and which ‘trivial’. These criteria have many 
of the same problems which'I discussed with reference to the notion of relevance. 
The significance of work is importantly something perceived by an observer who is 
able to construct a relationship between a piece of work and, for example, major 
theoretical debates in the field, policy issues or the experience of practitioners. It 
rests as much upon the imagination of the observer as on intrinsic characteristics of 
the research — except, of course, and this may indeed deserve recognition, that some 
research writers are better at articulating, framing or demonstrating this significance 
themselves than are others. Part of the imaginative skill of the educational researcher 
is in displaying significance where it has been unobserved.”’ Further, as with the 
criterion of impact, it may well be a characteristic of the work of greatest 
significance, that that significance will be recognisable only after a period of time 
and with the benefit of hindsight. 

Bassey uses the language of ‘significance’ and ‘potential power’. I think I find 
the notion of ‘fecundity’ more helpful and, certainly, more operational in conveying 
at least some of these ideas. There is some work (I think of Kelly’s work on the self 
concept, Bernstein’s work on language and social class, Stenhouse on teachers as 
researchers, Schén on reflective practice) which has had the capacity to stimulate, 
shape and inform all sorts of continuing research, debate and practice, some of 
which has further spawned another generation of ideas and practice. Furthermore, it 
has achieved this over a period of time which has transcended the passing vagaries 
of political fashion. I acknowledge that the notion of fecundity is close to the notion 
of impact which I was discussing earlier, but it conveys something less direct in its 
form of influence and suggests an influence which is on-going; it places at least part 
of that influence in the field of the generation of ideas (whereas ‘impact’ tends to be 
applied to policy and practice); and in particular it acknowledges that it can only be 
recognised over a relatively extended period of time. 

Bassey also offers a clue to another criterion of quality, to which I would want to 
attach some importance, when he writes of research which integrates previously 
fragmented understandings. I have suggested that the ‘significance’ of a piece of 
research lies partly in the meanings which the reader can attach to it, but partly too 
in the meanings which the researcher can indicate and convey. This puts an 
important part of the onus on the researcher to perceive or construct its significance 
— and this means showing its connection with all sorts of other research, ideas, 
policy developments and/or practice. This is one of the reasons why research needs 


57 | have been struck by the parallel here with the world of the visual arts. Reviewing a recent exhibition 
of the work of the artist Tracey Emin, Waldemar Januszczak wrote of ‘the extraordinary fascination 
of closely observed ordinariness’ and argued that ‘there is no such thing as an uninteresting moment 
in a human life, providing that moment is adequately framed and held up for inspection’ (Januszczak 
2001: 10). 
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to be rooted in scholarship. It also offers reasons why educational researchers might 
additionally be expected to be connected with and aware of current developments in 
educational policy and practice. A further criterion of the quality of educational 
research writing might, then, be its capacity to show connections between the 
research and the wider body of thought and practice within which it is located, and 
in so doing to illuminate, to give new meaning or significance to both the research 
and this wider world*’. This combination of a wide grasp of context, the ability to 
discern or conceive of connectedness between ideas and experience which may lie 
some way apart and the ability to offer a picture of the significance of all these 
things for each other seems to me to be usefully captured in the idea of vision. 

I have then said something about the qualities of research which are linked to its 
function in helping us to judge the confidence with which we might hold certain 
beliefs and its function in the origination of ideas. Are these, then the only 
expectations? I think we cannot leave the discussion without recognising that any 
research includes representational and communicative processes associated with 
‘making public’ the research, and that these representational and communicative 
processes have their own qualities or excellence which I shall briefly consider in 
terms of qualities of style. 


SL YEE 


Most research is represented by some form of literary production — typically a paper, 
report or book. With certain exceptions (see chapter seven) these are not presented 
primarily as artistic, aesthetic or literary productions, but this is no reason why they 
should not additionally aspire to please or delight the reader with their elegance, wit, 
lucidity, economy or charm in the use of language or excite, provoke, engage, or 
induce calm reflection and dispassion through their use of rhetorical or dramatic 
effect. In other words the researcher’s use of language and literary form may be 
judged, among other things, against a range of literary criteria, and the quality of the 
use of language and the construction in the research report, including in this the 
ordering of evidence and the development of the argument is a quality or part of the 
quality which we may look for in the work. Many years ago John Dewey wrote of 
his aspirations for ‘genuine social science’ in which ‘the highest and most difficult 
kind of inquiry and a subtle, delicate and responsive art of communication must take 
possession of the physical machinery of transmission and circulation and breath life 
into it’ (Dewey 1926: 180, 184 — my italics). There is an art and a style to research 
writing as well as a set of scholarly and intellectual requirements. 

This judgement (or set of judgements) of research quality in terms of style is of 
course one of considerable complexity and contestability. It is contestable in literary 
or aesthetic terms, in the sense that literary critics will disagree both about what 


* Some version of this criterion appears commonly among the criteria to be satisfied for the award of a 
doctoral degree. At its worst it is responded to by some rather mechanical ‘review of the literature’ 
and, subsequently some reference back to this review when the research findings have been 


presented. I think that both Bassey and I have a wider vision in mind and writing which creates new 
meaning out of the separate parts. 
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criteria should be applied to the judgement of a piece of writing and about how an 
individual piece of writing should be judged against any one of these criteria 
(though such controversy can be over-stated). It is also problematic in more 
narrowly educational research terms. Different educational research methodologies 
seem to call for different styles of research writing and hence to invite different 
qualities of literary style. Even something as elementary as clarity or lucidity is 
challenged as an expectation by eg a post-modern researcher like MacLure 
notwithstanding her own capacity to represent both qualities admirably in her own 
writing. 

Nevertheless, it must surely be the case that one can and will bring some sort of 
functionally appropriate expectation of literary style to any piece of writing — even 
educational research — and that if we find these functional requirements met with 
particular skill and enhanced with expression which allows a restrained enjoyment 


of some supernumerary literary virtues, then we shall respond with some 
appreciation of its quality. 


ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


So far I have developed some views about the quality criteria which might arguably 
be applied to educational research without reference to the ethical conditions under 
which the research was conducted. This leaves open the possibility that you could 
have research which was judged excellent on these criteria, but which was 
nevertheless conducted in ways which were widely regarded as offensive to some 
basic human rights or unacceptable: research perhaps which caused evident 
suffering to people who had been manipulated into participating, or research which 
exploited vulnerable groups of people. I shall discuss in chapter twelve something of 
the complex interrelationship between ethical and epistemological considerations in 
educational research, but for the moment let me consider the implications of these 
observations for the development of quality criteria for research. 

One response is to regard such ethical considerations as separate from 
considerations of research quality. They could be applied, for example, as what we 
might call eligibility criteria, so that a piece of research only becomes eligible for 
consideration in terms of its quality, provided it meets certain basic requirements 
regarding its ethical conduct. 

It may, however, be very difficult to police such an ordering of judgement. 
Information about the ways in which a researcher exploited participants may not 
come out till long after the research is published and assessed. It would be difficult 
to insist on people refraining from applauding perhaps the exciting and original 
insights provided by the research in parallel with condemnation of its unethical 
conduct. Milgram’s classical work on obedience to authority received elements of 
both these responses. In any case there would certainly be those who would view the 
(ethical) mode of conduct of research as something much more integral to the 
epistemological project and thence to core criteria of quality than this sort of 
separation suggests (see chapter twelve). All of these considerations point to the 
ethics of the conduct of the research as something standing in a more integral 
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relationship with, especially, criteria of scholarly rigour and perhaps also originality. 
In certain forms of qualitative research, in particular, parts of the research method 
and the research discipline are constructed out of the obligations which the 
researcher is required to honour in relations with participants. 


CONCLUSION 


I have considered in this chapter what criteria might be brought to judgements of the 
quality of educational research. I have argued that the criterion of ‘relevance’ is 
largely vacuous and that of ‘impact’, whatever its independent significance, will not 
substitute for judgements of quality. These must in any case claim some logical 
priority. However, I find the literature which has been so free in its criticism of the 
quality of educational research and so insistent in its demand for it to have greater 
impact on practice, surprisingly evasive as to how this quality may be judged or how 
any particular set of quality criteria may be advanced. 

In the final sections of this chapter, I have tried to outline an approach to such 
quality criteria, which I hope has at least the virtue of being relatively transparent. It 
offers premises expressed in terms of (i) how research might be distinguished from 
other forms of enquiry and (11) what might be held as the primary functions of 
research and then derives a view of criteria of quality from these starting points. It 
allows and invites the reader to suggest either that the starting points are flawed in 
some way or that the derivation of quality criteria from these premises is flawed in 
some way. No doubt both forms of attack are possible. Argument within such a 
framework would at least take us a stage further than a form of discourse based 
merely on assertion and counter assertion, or discourse that finds a hundred ways to 
evade the question that many of us have to answer in one way or another in our daily 
lives as supervisors, referees, reviewers, editors, examiners and assessors. 


CHAPTER 10 


‘NOTHING ABOUT US WITHOUT US’: THE ETHICS 
OF OUTSIDER RESEARCH 


If we have learned one thing from the civil rights movement in the US, it’s that when 
others speak for you, you lose. (Ed Roberts, a leading figure in the Disability Rights 
Movement, quoted in Driedger 1989: 28.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between researcher and researched has become a matter of intense 
controversy in a number of apparently very different contexts. These have, 
nevertheless, certain key features in common: they are all contexts in which groups 
of people who define themselves ‘disempowered’® resist the ‘intrusions’ of 
researchers from outside their own community or at least the current terms of such 
intrusion. In the recent literature these groups have included: women, people with 
disabilities, gays and lesbians and indigenous people in societies dominated by white 
former colonialists”. Cases have been made out of, and on behalf of, each of these 
communities that are critical of research into their experience conducted by people 
from outside their communities. It is argued, a fortiori, that research into this 
experience should be conducted by people from within the community. ‘Nothing 
about us without us’ is, for example, the striking slogan that has emerged from the 
disability camp (see Charlton 1998), while in New Zealand there is a growing body 
of Maori educational researchers whose motto might be encapsulated as ‘by Maori, 
in Maori, for Maori’ (Marshall and Martin 2000 — see also on this Marshall and 
Peters 1989, Peters, Para and Marshall 1989 and Marshall and Peters 1995). In this 
chapter I shall explore more closely the nature of these arguments and the ethical 
and epistemological costs of sustaining them. I shall argue for the importance of 
retaining a role for outsider research in such communities, though one which must 
operate under appropriate ethical constraints and on the basis of proper human 
respect and care. 


»’ More accurately, some of their members define them as disempowered; not all would necessarily agree. 
Dangerously perhaps, I shall take this self-designation as given for the purpose of this discussion. I 
shall even resist the temptation to examine the notions of empowerment and disempowerment. These 
are usefully discussed in relation to educational research in Morwenna Griffiths’ book Educational 
research for social justice (1998). 

® In treating these together I fall into something close to what one writer describes as ‘the new feminist 
mantra (of) integrated analysis of race, class, gender, ethnicity, sexuality’ (Patai 1994: 61). This 
arises simply from the observation that the issues are defined and discussed in very much the same 
terms across these different spheres of activism and enquiry. 
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I shall from the start, however, observe that the distinction, the polarity, which I 
am sustaining here between the insider and the outsider researcher should itself be 
challenged. Even with generalised identities like ‘disabled’, ‘blacks’ or ‘working 
class’ it is not always very obvious who is inside and who outside the group. 
However, as we add more descriptors to define the identity of any given community 
(for example, black, middle class, female, graduate) we are more likely to create 
people who stand in relation to it in some respects as an insider and in some as an 
outsider (for example, they are black, middle class and female but not graduates or 
they are female graduates but not middle class or black). Griffiths refers to Kay 
Haw’s (1998, 1996) research on Muslim girls as an illustration of the ‘different set 
of ways in which researchers have to negotiate a complex set of insider-outsider 
identifications,’ (Griffiths 1998: 138). In this instance Haw was partly an outsider in 
her research setting (white, non-believing, but of Christian heritage) and partly an 
insider (female, ex-teacher, British). Besides, as Razavi (1992) acknowledges, the 
insider researcher will always be something of an outsider in his or her own 
community by virtue of becoming a researcher, a fortiori in any community which is 
itself culturally remote from the world of academe. ‘By virtue of being a researcher, 
one is rarely a complete insider anywhere...’ (Razavi 1992: 161)”. With this 
acknowledgement, I will nevertheless fall back on the crude distinction, because 
even in the individual experience of ‘a complex set of insider-outsider 
identifications’ we are pulled by the demands and expectations of these different 
roles. 

The arguments in support of the exclusion of outsider researchers from 
disempowered communities seem to me to be of three kinds: 


(i) epistemological arguments that an outsider cannot understand or represent 
accurately a particular kind of experience and about the inappropriate 
explanatory frameworks which outsiders bring with them to their research 
and which provide the grounding for the argument that they should not 
attempt to do so; 

(ii) more directly ethical arguments to do with exploitative or disrespectful 
behaviour of researchers; 


(ili) ethico-political arguments about the disempowering effects of having others 
articulate your views for you. 


In the following sections I shall represent and comment on each of these in turn. 


ONLY INSIDERS CAN PROPERLY REPRESENT THE EXPERIENCE OF A 
COMMUNITY 


First, it is argued that only those who have shared in and have been part of a 
particular experience can understand or can properly understand (and perhaps 


J 4 ’ : . : = 
*' See also Collin Phurutse’s 2000 account of his reflections on his experience as a member of a scholarly 
community conducting an ethnographic study of the experiences of children at school in his own 


village in the Northern Province of South Africa, which is the subject of interesting discussion in 
Pendlebury and Enslin 2001. 
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‘properly’ is particularly heavily loaded here) what it is like. You need to be a 
woman to understand what it is like to live as a woman; to be disabled to understand 
what it is like to live as a disabled person etc. Thus Charlton writes of ‘the innate 
inability of able-bodied people, regardless of fancy credentials and awards, to 
understand the disability experience’ (Charlton 1998: 128). 

Charlton’s choice of language here is indicative of the rhetorical character which 
these arguments tend to assume. This arises perhaps from the strength of feeling, 
including perhaps the pain, trom which they issue, but it warns of a need for caution 
in their treatment and acceptance. Even if able-bodied people have this ‘inability’ it 
is difficult to see in what sense it is ‘innate’. Are all credentials ‘fancy’ or might 
some (eg those reflecting a sustained, humble and patient attempt to grapple with the 
issues) be pertinent to that ability? And does Charlton really wish to maintain that 
there is a single experience which is the experience of disability, whatever solidarity 
disabled people might feel for each other? 

The understanding that any of us have of our own conditions or experience is 
unique and special, though recent work on personal narratives also shows that it is 
itself multi-layered and inconstant, ie that we have and can provide many different 
understandings even of our own lives (see, for example, Tierney 1993). 
Nevertheless, our own understanding has a special status: it provides among other 
things a data source for others’ interpretations of our actions; it stands in a unique 
relationship to our own experiencing; and no-one else can have quite the same 
understanding. It is also plausible that people who share certain kinds of experience 
in common stand in a special position in terms of understanding those shared aspects 
of experience. However, once this argument is applied to such broad categories as 
‘women’ or ‘blacks’, it has to deal with some very heterogeneous groups; the 
different social, personal and situational characteristics that constitute their 
individuality may well outweigh the shared characteristics, and there may indeed be 
greater barriers to mutual understanding than there are gateways. 

These arguments, however, all risk a descent into solipsism: if our individual 
understanding is so particular, how can we have communication with or any 
understanding of anyone else. But, granted Wittgenstein’s persuasive argument 
against a private language (Wittgenstein 1963, perhaps more consecutively 
presented in Rhees 1970), we cannot in these circumstances even describe or have 
any real understanding of our own condition in such an isolated world. Rather it is in 
talking to each other, in participating in a shared language, that we construct the 
conceptual apparatus that allows us to understand our own situation in relation to 
others — and this is a construction which involves understanding differences as well 
as similarities. 

Besides, we have good reason to treat with some scepticism accounts provided 
by individuals of their own experience and by extension accounts provided by 
members of a particular category or community of people. We know that such 
accounts can be riddled with special pleading, selective memory, careless error, self- 
centredness, myopia, prejudice and a good deal more. A lesbian scholar illustrates 
some of the pressures that can bear, for example, on an insider researcher in her own 
community: 
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As an insider, the lesbian has an important sensitivity to offer, yet she is also more 
vulnerable than the non-lesbian researcher, both to the pressure from the heterosexual 
world — that her studies conform to previous works and describe lesbian reality in terms 
of its relationship with the outside — and to pressure from the inside, from within the 
lesbian community itself — that her studies mirror not the reality of that community but 
its self protective ideology. (Kreiger, 1982: 108) 


In other words, while individuals from within a community have access to a 
particular kind of understanding of their experience, this does not automatically 
attach special authority (though it might attach special interest) to their own 
representations of that experience. Stronach argued powerfully: 


To be an insider is, first of all to belong. But to belong is not to understand: it is to be in 
the know rather than to know — that is, to know in the critical, assumption-challenging, 
idea transforming sense that the idea of ‘education’ carries with it. (Stronach 1989: 3) 


Moreover, while we might acknowledge the limitations of the understanding 
which someone from outside a community (or someone other than the individual 
who is the focus of the research) can develop, this does not entail that they cannot 
develop and present an understanding, or that such understanding is worthless. 
Individuals can indeed find benefit in the understandings which others offer of their 
experience in, for example, a counselling relationship, or when a researcher adopts a 
supportive role with teachers engaged in reflection on or research into their own 
practice. Many have echoed the plea of the Scottish poet, Robert Burns (in ‘To a 
louse’): 

O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


— even if they might have been horrified with what such power revealed to them. 
Russell argued that it was the function of philosophy (and why not research too?) ‘to 
Suggest many possibilities which enlarge our thoughts and free them from the 
tyranny of custom... It keeps alive our sense of wonder by showing familiar things 
in an unfamiliar aspect,’ (Russell 1912: 91). ‘Making the familiar strange’, as 
Stenhouse called it, often requires the assistance of someone unfamiliar with our 
own world who can look at our taken for granted experience through, precisely, the 
eye of a stranger. Sparkes (1994) writes very much in these terms in describing his 
own research, as a white, heterosexual middle aged male into the life history of a 
lesbian PE teacher. He describes his own struggle with the question ‘is it possible 
for heterosexual people to undertake research into homosexual populations?’ but he 
concludes that being a ‘phenomenological stranger’ who asks ‘dumb questions’ may 
be a useful and illuminating experience for the research subject in that they may 
have to return to first principles in reviewing their story. This could, of course be an 
elaborate piece of self-justification, but it is interesting that someone like Max 
Biddulph, who writes from a gay/bisexual standpoint, can quote this conclusion with 
apparent approval (Biddulph 1996). 


“5 ; ; : : ; : y 
For the benefit of international readers, this transcribes (with some loss) into standard English as ‘Oh 
would some Power give us the gift to see ourselves as others see us!” 
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People from outside a community clearly can have an understanding of the 
experience of those who are inside that community. It is almost certainly a different 
understanding from that of the insiders. Writing about his own research with a deaf 
community, Lane (1992) distinguishes, for example, between coming to know a 
culture from the inside as a ‘native speaker’ and knowing it from the outside as a 
trained and attentive listener. Whether such outsider accounts are of any value will 
depend, among other things on the extent to which the listeners have immersed 
themselves in the world of the other and portrayed it in its richness and complexity; 
on the empathy and imagination which they have brought to their enquiry and 
writing; on whether their stories are honest, responsible and critical (Barone 1991). 
Nevertheless, this value will also depend on qualities derived from the researchers’ 
externality: their capacity to relate one set of experiences to others (perhaps from 
their own community); their outsider perspective on the structures which surround 
and help to define the experience of the community; on the reactions and responses 
to that community of individuals and groups external to it. 

Finally, it must surely follow that if we hold that a researcher, who (to take the 
favourable case) seeks honestly, sensitively and with humility to understand and to 
represent the experience of a community to which he or she does not belong, is 
incapable of such understanding and representation, then how can he or she 
understand either that same experience as mediated through the research of someone 
from that community? The argument, which excludes the outsider from 
understanding a community through the effort of their own research, a fortiori 
excludes the outsider from that understanding through the secondary source in the 
form of the effort of an insider researcher or indeed any other means. Again, the 
point can only be maintained by insisting that a particular and itself ill-defined 
understanding is the only kind of understanding which is worth having. 

The epistemological argument (that outsiders cannot understand the experience 
of a community to which they do not belong) becomes an ethical argument when 
this is taken to entail the further position that they ought not therefore attempt to 
research that community. I hope to have shown that this argument is based on a false 
premise. Even if the premise were sound, however, it would not necessarily follow 
that researchers should be prevented or excluded from attempting to understand this 
experience, unless it could be shown that in so doing they would cause some harm. 
This is indeed part of the argument emerging from disempowered communities and 
it is to this that I shall now turn. 


OUTSIDERS IMPORT DAMAGING FRAMEWORKS OF UNDERSTANDING 


Frequent in the literature about research into disability, women’s experience, race 
and homosexuality is the claim that people from outside these particular 


** This is not to imply that insider researchers are incapable of some of that externality too. An Iranian 
researcher, writing about her enquiry into absentee landlords in her own country, explains: ‘The fact 
that I am ‘one of them’ does not mean that J am incapable of analysing them... This, I think, arises 
from being a researcher, which makes total immersion very difficult; it distances the researcher even 
from her or his own supposed class and sub-culture’ (Razavi 1992: 161). 
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communities will import into their research, for example, homophobic, sexist or 
racist frameworks of understanding, which are offensive or damaging to those being 
researched. 

In the case of research into disability it has been argued that outsider researchers 
carry with them assumptions that the problem of disability lies with the disabled 
rather than with the society which frames and defines disability. ‘The essential 
problem of recent anthropological work on culture and disability is that it 
perpetuates outmoded beliefs and continues to distance research from lived 
oppression’ (Charlton 1989: 27). By contrast: ‘a growing number of people with 
disabilities have developed a consciousness that transforms the notion and concept 
of disability from a medical condition to a political and social condition’ (Charlton 
1998: 17). Charlton goes on to criticise, for example, a publication by Ingstad and 
Reynolds Whyte (1995), Disability and Culture. He claims that, although it does add 
to our understanding of how the conceptualisation and symbolisation of disability 
takes place, ‘its language is and perspective are still lodged in the past. In the first 40 
pages alone we find the words suffering, lameness, interest group, incapacitated, 
handicapped, deformities. Notions of oppression, dominant culture, justice, human 
rights, political movement, and self-determination are conspicuously absent’ 
(Charlton 1989: 27). 

In her discussion of the neo-colonialism of outsider research into Maori 
experience, Smith extends this type of claim to embrace the wider methodological 
and metaphysical framing of outsider research: ‘From an indigenous perspective 
Western research is more than just research that is located in a positivist tradition. It 
is research which brings to bear, on any study of indigenous peoples, a cultural 
orientation, a set of values, a different conceptualisation of such things as time, 
space and subjectivity, different and competing theories of knowledge, highly 
specialised forms of language, and structures of power’ (Smith 1999: 42 — see also, 
for example, Ladner 1971 and Foster 1994)". Krupat presents a similar complaint 
from a different continent — this time from Hopi Tribal Council Chairman Vernon 
Masayesva who writes: ‘Research needs to be based on the reality of our (Hopi) 
existence as we experience it, not just from the narrow and limited view American 
universities carried over from the German research tradition’ (quoted in Krupat 
1993: x1x). 

It is a small step from the observation of (i) differences between the 
metaphysical assumptions of different peoples and (ii) the evident social and 
political dominance of some of these peoples over others to (iii) analysis of this 
combination of circumstances in terms of, as Scheurich and Young have put it, 
‘civilisational racism’. Their accusation is that historically an almost exclusively 
White group of philosophers, writers, politicians, corporate leaders, social scientists 
and educational leaders ‘have constructed the world we live in — named it, discussed 
it explained it. It is they who have developed the ontological and axiological 
categories or concepts like individuality, truth, education, free enterprise, good 


“ For a particularly interesting collection of papers on different culturally embedded philosophical 
perspectives and their implications for researchers see Marshall’s special 2000 edition of Educational 
Philosophy and Theory on ‘Education and Cultural Difference’. 
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conduct, social welfare etc that we use to think... And it is these epistemologies and 
their allied ontologies and axiologies, taken together as a lived web or fabric of 
social constructions, that make or construct “the world” or “the real” (and that 
relegate other socially constructed “worlds”, like that of African Americans or the 
Cherokee, to the “margins” of our social life and to the margins in terms of 
legitimated research epistemologies)’ (Scheurich and Young 1997: 8). In terms of 
my immediate discussion of the ethics of outsider research, the implication of this 
sort of analysis is that, in some settings at least, in which differences of power are 
linked with differences of ‘civilisation’, the outsider researcher risks along with any 
other form of oppressive behaviour the additional charge of ‘civilisational racism’. 

Scheurich and Young open up a much wider set of issues than I can deal with 
here. They seem to me to labour rather heavily under the ethnocentricism which they 
try to lay bare. They can succeed in labelling the creators of ‘our’ world views as all 
. White only if they ignore the contribution of such people of colour as Jesus of 
Nazareth, Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, Lao Tse and the authors of the Hindu 
sacred texts. If ‘the world in which we live’ includes the world in which all human 
beings live, then ‘we’ will certainly not escape the profoundly formative influence 
of their thought and that of many others — nor even will we in the United States or 
Europe. Similarly, Scheurich and Young seem to share a naive view of the unity of 
‘African’ thought. It may well be that shared experience of oppression in the United 
States has given African Americans a sense of shared identity, civilisation, or even 
epistemology, but it needs little examination of world views of the peoples of the 
African continent itself (compare for example the ancient Coptic tradition of the 
Amhara people of Ethiopia with the Berbers of North Africa, the Hausa of West 
Africa and the Bantu of the South) that there is huge diversity. These observations 
may of course be taken as data to support their own thesis regarding the 
ethnocentricism of the educational research community. It might also be offered as a 
warning as to the unreflexive character of their own position. 

The case for the exclusion of educational researchers on the grounds of their 
ethnocentricism requires, I think, some limitation. First, researchers are clearly not 
immune from some of the damaging and prejudicial attitudes on matters of race, 
sexuality, disability and gender which are found among the rest of the population, 
though I might hope that their training and experience might give them above 
average awareness of these issues and above average alertness to their expression in 
their own work. Even where such attitudes remain in researchers’ consciousness, 
this intelligent self-awareness and social sensitivity mean on the whole that they are 
able to deploy sufficient self-censorship not to expose it in a damaging way. 
Researchers may thus remain morally culpable for their thoughts, but, at least, 
communities can be spared the harm of their expression. It is also a matter of some 
significance that researchers are more exposed than most to public criticism, not 
least from critics from within these disempowered communities, when such 
prejudices do enter and are revealed in their work. If they employ the rhetoric of, for 
example, anti-racist or anti-sexist conviction, they are at least in their public 
pronouncements exposed to the humiliation of being hoisted by their own petard. It 
is difficult to see the fairness in excluding all outsider researchers on the a priori 
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supposition of universal prejudice. It is better, surely, to expose it where it is 
revealed and, if absolutely necessary, to debar individuals who ignore such criticism 
and persist in using the privilege of their research position to peddle what can only 
then be regarded as damaging and prejudicial propaganda. 

Secondly, it is plainly not the case that Western research is located exclusively 
(as is implied by Smith) in a positivist tradition, even if this tradition has been a 
dominant one. Phenomenology, ethnography, life history, even, more recently, the 
use of narrative fiction and poetry as forms of research representation, are all 
established ingredients of the educational research worlds in the UK, USA or 
Australasia (and in chapter nine I discussed some of the complexities which arise 
from this very diversity). Contemporary research literature abounds with critiques of 
positivism as well as examples of its continuing expression. 

Scheurich and Young, however, press the argument a stage further. Not only 
positivism but ‘neo-realisms, postpositivisms, interpretivisms, constructivisms, the 
critical tradition, and postmodernisms/poststructuralisms’ are all the ‘legitimated 
ways of knowing’ of a ‘racially exclusive group’ (Scheurich and Young 1997: 8). 

But even if the observation about the racial character of the people who 
developed these ways of thinking is correct, this does not in itself imply that these 
ways of thinking are neither accessible to nor useful to people of different races. The 
fact that Christian teaching was largely generated by a Jew and a number of his 
disciples of several nationalities in what today we think of as the Arab world and 
that its dissemination was substantially assisted by the imperial ambitions of the 
Romans is a matter of historical interest, but none of these are considerations which 
count for much in my own assessment of the merits of the teaching or the ideas 
which underpin it, or the strength or otherwise of my embrace of this body of 
thought — and nor, I think, should it. The cultural distance between Buddhism and 
western thought may make it more difficult for White people to access, but it does 
not stop people who have caught a glimpse of its wisdom from determining to 
engage with it, to understand it better and to lead a life informed by its teaching. My 
point is simply that stories about the social and historical origins and origination of 
particular bodies of thought, or systems of thought, do not in themselves constitute 
grounds for deciding whether they do or do not make a helpful contribution to our 
understanding of, or our enquiry into the world we inhabit. 

I am also unconvinced that the alternatives which are sometimes proposed really 
take us into any very different territory. After all, most of what educational 
researchers are inclined to present as the most radical and critical contemporary 
thinking are rehearsals of some pretty ancient debates — their novelty being sustained 
only by a systematic ignorance of the history of thought. Scheurich and Young do 
acknowledge (p. 10) that some of the ‘new’ race-based epistemologies are in fact 
historically ‘old’. However, even the example they appear to quote with favour as an 
example of a distinctive ‘Afrocentric feminist epistemology’ appears readily 
locatable within the contemporary canon of ‘White’ qualitative research 
methodologies. I refer to Collins’ chapter ‘Toward an Afrocentric Feminist 
Epistemology’ in her book Black Feminist Thought (1991) in which she names as 
the four characteristics of her race-based epistemology: ‘concrete experience as a 
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criterion of meaning’ (pp. 208-212); ‘the use of dialogue in assessing knowledge 
claims’ (pp. 212-215); ‘the ethic of caring’ (pp. 215-217); and ‘the ethic of personal 
accountability’ (pp. 217-219). Leaving aside tor the moment the question raised by 
the presentation of ethical principles as epistemological ones (see chapter twelve on 
this), this is surely, familiar enough ground to any contemporary ethnographer 
drawing on sources which pre-date by a long way the presentation of these ideas as 
either Afrocentric or feminist? 

There clearly are circumstances in the relationship between (outsider) 
researchers and any given community in which the researchers are open to the 
charge of importing all sorts of presuppositions which are not shared by that 
community, of seeing the world through perspectives which they do not share, of 
requiring forms of validation for opinion or belief which are different from the 
forms which satisfy them. There does seem to me to be an onus on the researcher (1) 
to be alert to these possibilities; (ii) to provide research participants with their own 
opportunity to observe them and, where appropriate to have such observation on the 
record (which does not necessarily mean that the researcher has to defer to them). 
Here, as elsewhere, I have placed considerable weight in these considerations on the 
importance of any research being exposed to criticism — most importantly, perhaps, 
but by no means exclusively by the people whose experience it claims to portray or 
represent. This principle is not simply an ethical principle associated with the 
obligations which a researcher might accept towards participants in the research. It 
is a fundamental feature of the processes of research and its claims to command our 
attention. It is precisely exposure to, modification through and survival of a process 
of vigorous public scrutiny that provides research whatever authority it can claim. 

In contemporary ethnographic research, case study and life history research, for 
example, this expectancy of exposure to correction and criticism is one which runs 
right through the research process. The methodological requirement is for 
participants to have several opportunities to challenge any prejudices which 
researchers may bring with them: at the point in which the terms of the research are 
first negotiated and they agree to participate (or not); during any conversations or 
interviews that take place in the course of the research; in responding to any record 
which is produced of the data gathering; in response to any draft or final publication. 
Indeed, engagement with a researcher provides any group with what is potentially a 
richly educative opportunity: an opportunity to open the researcher’s eyes and to 
help him or her see things differently. It is, moreover, an opportunity which any 
researcher worth his or her salt will welcome. 

Not all researchers or research processes will be as open as are described here to 
that educative opportunity, and not all participants (least of all those who are self- 
defining as ‘disempowered’) will feel the confidence to take them even if they are 
there. This may be seen as a reason to set up barriers to the outsider researcher, but 
they can and should more often be seen as problems for researchers and participants 
to address together in the interests of their mutual understanding and benefit. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, one of the chief complaints coming out of 
disempowered communities is that this kind of mutual interest and benefit is 
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precisely what is lacking in their experience of research. It is to this consideration 
that I shall now turn. 


OUTSIDERS EXPLOIT INSIDER PARTICIPANTS IN THE COMMUNITIES 
THEY RESEARCH 


Ellen describes how fieldwork has become ‘a rite of passage by which the novice is 
transformed into the rounded anthropologist and initiated into the ranks of the 
profession’ — a ritual by which ‘the student of anthropology dies and a professional 
anthropologist is born’ (Ellen 1984: 23). This is a reminder that research can carry 
benefits to the researcher which go beyond those associated with the ‘pure’ pursuit 
of understanding. As participants in research become more aware of this, their 
attitudes towards research and researchers can, understandably, change. The 
following observation was made by a woman from a community that had 
experienced several waves of enthusiastic researchers: 


The kind of behaviour researchers have towards locals tells us that they just want to 
exploit them and take from them their ideas and information. It also tells us that they 
don’t really care at all. They want the information to use in front of a group of people at 
home, so that they can be seen as clever academics. Then in the end they publish books, 
reviews, articles etc in order to spread their popularities. So what is this, and what is 
research really about? Not all researchers are exploiters, but most are, and | think it is 
time up now for this, and that these researchers should also be exploited by local people. 
(Florence Shumba, quoted in Wilson 1992: 199) 


Researchers who are sensitive to this issue typically look for ways to counter the 
imbalance of benefit. They will sometimes discuss with participants ways in which 
the research could be designed to benefit all parties, by, for example, ensuring that it 
addressed issues on which the participants needed information as well as the 
researchers, or by providing data which the research participants could use 
independently and for their own purposes. In the absence of any other perceived 
benefit, some schools in the UK have responded to researchers’ requests for access 
and time for interviews by proposing to charge by the hour for teachers’ time. Of 
course sometimes participants will be persuaded to participate on the grounds that 
some other people whose interests they care about — pupils in schools, for example, 
or children currently excluded from education — will secure the benefit of the 
research, but there has to be the link between something which they perceive to be a 
benefit (albeit altruistically) and the commitment which they are asked to make. 

These illustrations of the terms of engagement between researchers and their 
participants present a picture of a trade in benefit, the negotiation of a utilitarian 
equation of mutual happiness and, perhaps, pain, though one in which higher 
satisfactions (eg new insights and the improvements to the future education of 
children) have a place alongside lower ones (a bit of self publicity or cash in the 
school fund). Questions of exploitation, in Kantian terms of treating people as means 
rather than ends® (see Kant 1964) come in if, as is sometimes alleged, researchers 


S 6 , . : 2 
*® ‘Act in such a way that you always treat humanity, whether in your own person or in the person of any 
other, never simply as a means, but always at the same time as an end,’ (Kant 1964 edn. p. 96). 
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use their positions of authority or their sophistication to establish relationships in 
which the benefits are very one-sided in their favour. 

This distinction between the utilitarian principle and the Kantian one is rather 
crucial here. The utilitarian principle might require us to measure in the scales a 
much wider community of benefit. If, for example, the researcher could show that, 
even though the Maori community he or she was researching experienced the 
inconvenience of the research without the benefit, thousands of other people would 
benefit from it, then the utilitarian equation might provide justification for the 
research. But this is precisely one of the weaknesses of the utilitarian principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number — at least when it is applied with this sort 
of simplicity. It requires either a broader take on the utilitarian principle (which 
might observe that a programme of action which allocates all the benefits to one 
group and all the ‘pain’ to another will not be conducive to the greatest aggregation 
of happiness) or the invoking of something closer to the Kantian principle which 
would demand that we do not exploit one group of people to the exclusive benefit of 
another. 

Researchers seeking collaboration with participants in disempowered 
communities have essentially two forms of appeal — to their self interest or to their 
generosity. Either they need to see some benefit to themselves which is at least 
roughly commensurate to the effort that is required of them (or in some cases the 
value of what they have to offer); or they need knowingly to contribute out of their 
own benevolence towards the researcher or others whom they believe the research 
will benefit. 

In this second case, the researcher is placed in something of the position of the 
receiver of a gift and he or she needs to recognise consequently the quite elaborate 
ethical apparatus which surrounds such receipt. There is a particular ‘spirit’ in which 
we might be expected to receive a gift: a spirit of gratitude, of humility, of mutuality 
in the relationship. There may also be a network of social expectations which flow 
from such giving — of being in thrall to the giver, of being in his or her debt — but on 
the whole anyone contributing to an educational research project would be naive to 
assume that such ‘debts’ might be repaid. Most of the time, researchers are in fact 
inviting the generosity of their participants, and perhaps there is something more 
ethically elevated in responding to such generosity with a true spirit of gratitude and 
a recognition of the mutuality of relationship which binds giver and receiver, than in 
seeking to establish a trade in dubious benefits. Smith (1999) provides a wonderful 
picture of the combination of spirit and benefits that might be involved in 
establishing this relationship (as well as a whole new take on the notion of 
‘empowerment’!) when she outlines the range of issues on which a researcher 
approaching a Maori community might need to satisfy them: ‘Is her spirit clear? 
Does he have a good heart? What other baggage are they carrying? Are they useful 
to us? Can they fix up our generator? Can they actually do anything?’ (Smith 1999: 
10). Perhaps all educational researchers should be required to satisfy participants on 
these questions. 

I conclude that the possibility that outsider educational research may be 
conducted in an exploitative manner is not an argument for obstructing it 
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comprehensively, but it is an argument for requiring that it be conducted under an 
appropriate set of principles and obligations and in a proper spirit. ‘Qualitative 
researchers,’ argued Stake, ‘are guests in the private spaces of the world. Their 
manners should be good and their code of ethics strict.’ (Stake 1998: 103) Any 
community may legitimately reject a researcher (insider or outsider) who fails to 
establish and conduct relationships under these requirements. 

In this field, ethics is never far removed from politics. This chapter has focussed 
on the relationship between educational researchers and communities that are self 
defined as ‘disempowered’ but has not really addressed the issue of power. At the 
heart of the objections to outsider research is a view that such research, far from 
challenging and removing such disempowerment, operates to reinforce it. It is this 
argument which I shall now address. 


OUTSIDERS’ RESEARCH DISEMPOWERS INSIDERS 


At least one of the arguments against outsider research into self-defined 
‘disempowered’ sections of the population is made independently of the measure of 
sensitivity and care which the outsider researchers demonstrate in its conduct. ‘If we 
have learned one thing from the civil rights movement in the US,’ wrote Ed Roberts, 
a leading figure in the Disability Rights Movement (DRM), ‘it’s that when others 
speak for you, you lose,’ (quoted in Driedger 1989: 28). 

Roberts’ case is in part that for so long as such groups depend on outsiders to 
represent them on the wider stage, they will be reinforcing both the fact and the 
perception of their subordination and dependency as well as exposing themselves to 
potential misrepresentation. They have to break the vicious circle of dependency — 
and that means taking control for themselves of the ways in which their experience 
is represented more widely. 


The DRM’s demand for control is the essential theme that runs through all its work, 
regardless of political-economic or cultural differences. Control has universal appeal for 
DRM activists because their needs are everywhere conditioned by a dependency born of 
powerlessness, poverty, degradation, and institutionalisation. This dependency, 


saturated with paternalism, begins with the onset of disability and continues until death. 
(Charlton 1998: 3) 


Outsider researchers sometimes persuade themselves that they are acting in an 
emancipatory way by ‘giving voice to’ neglected or disenfranchised sections of the 
community. Their research may indeed push the evident voice of the researcher far 
into the background as he or she ‘simply presents,’ perhaps as large chunks of direct 
transcription and without commentary, what participants have to say. But, as 
Reinharz has warned, this is by no means as simple as it might appear: 


To listen to people is to empower them. But if you want to hear it, you have to go hear 
it, in their space, or in a safe space. Before you can expect to hear anything worth 
hearing, you have to examine the power dynamics of the space and the social actors. 


Second, you have to be the person someone else can talk to, and you have to be able to 
create a context where the person can speak and you can listen. That means we have to 
study who we are and who we are in relation to those we study. 
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Third, you have to be willing to hear what someone is saying, even when it violates 
your expectations or threatens your interests. In other words, if you want someone to 
tell it like it is, you have to hear it like it is. (Reinharz 1988: 15-16) 


Even with this level of self knowledge, sensitivity and discipline, there is a 
significant temptation in such situations to what is sometimes called ventriloquy: the 
using of the voice of the participant to give expression to the things which the 
researcher wants to say or to have said. This is a process which is present in the 
selection of participants; in the framing of the questions which they are encouraged 
to answer; in the verbal and visual cues which they are given of the researcher’s 
pleasure or excitement with their responses; and, later, in the researcher’s selection 
of material for publication. Such ventriloquy, argues Fine, disguises ‘the usually 
unacknowledged stances of researchers who navigate and camouflage theory 
through the richness of “native voices” (Fine, 1994: 22). 

The argument that insiders within ‘disempowered’ (or any other communities for 
that matter) should be researching and, where appropriate, giving public expression 
to their own experience is surely uncontroversial. In a context in which insider 
research has been negligible and hugely subordinated to waves of outsider research, 
there is a good case for taking practical steps to correct that balance and spare a 
community what can understandably be experienced as an increasingly oppressive 
relationship with research. 

There are, however, at last three reasons in principle for keeping the possibility 
of outsider research open: (i) that such enquiry might enhance the understanding of 
the researcher; (11) that it might enhance the understanding of the community itself; 
and (111) that it might enhance the understanding of a wider public. There is no doubt 
a place for researching our own experience and that of our own communities, but 
surely we cannot be condemned lifelong to such social solipsism? Notwithstanding 
some post-modernist misgivings, “There is still a world out there, much to learn, 
much to discover; and the exploration of ourselves, however laudable in that at least 
it risks no new imperialistic gesture, is not, in the end, capable of sustaining lasting 
interest’ (Patai 1994: 67). 

The issue is not, however, merely one of satisfying curiosity. There is a real 
danger that if we become persuaded that we cannot understand the experience of 
others and that ‘we have no right to speak for anyone but ourselves’, then we will all 
too easily find ourselves epistemologically and morally isolated, furnished with a 
comfortable legitimation for ignoring the condition of anyone but ourselves. We 
shall become, as Caughie (1999) has put it, tied up in collective indifference or 
silence in just those situations where ‘an ethics of responsibility’ or just plain 
decency may call for intervention. This is not, any more than the paternalism of the 
powerful, the route to a more just society. 

How then can we reconcile the importance of wider social understanding of the 
world of ‘disempowered’ communities and of the structures which contribute to that 
disempowerment; the openness of those communities and structures to the outsider 
researcher; and the determination that the researcher should not wittingly or 
unwittingly reinforce that disempowerment? The literature (from which a few 
selected examples are quoted below) provides some clues as to the character of 
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relations between researcher and researched that ‘emancipatory’, ‘participatory’ and 
‘educative’ research (among other things) might take. 

To begin with, we need to re-examine the application of the notion of “property” 
to the ownership of knowledge. In economic terms, knowledge is not a competitive 
good. It has that distinctive virtue that (at least in terms of its educative function) it 
can be infinitely distributed without loss to any of those who are sharing in it. 
Similarly the researcher can ‘take it’ from people without denying it to them and can 
return it enriched. However, it is easy to neglect the processes of reporting back to 
people and sharing in knowledge and the importance which can be attached to this 
process by those concerned. For Smith, a Maori woman working with research 
students from the indigenous community of New Zealand, ‘Reporting back to the 
people is never a one-off exercise or a task that can be signed off on completion of 
the written report.’ She describes how one of her students took her work back to the 
people she interviewed, ‘the family was waiting for her; they cooked food and made 
us welcome. We left knowing that her work will be passed around the family to be 
read and eventually will have a place in the living room along with other valued 
family books and family photographs’ (Smith 1999: 15-16). 

For some, what is required is for research to be regarded not so much as property 
but as a dialogic enquiry designed to assist the understanding of all concerned: 


Educative research attempts to restructure the traditional relationship between 
researcher and ‘subject’. Instead of a one way process where researchers extract data 
from ‘subjects’, Educational Research encourages a dialogic process where participants 
negotiate meanings at the level of question posing, data collection and analysis... It... 
encourages participants to work together on an equal basis to reach a mutual 
understanding. Neither participant should stand apart in an aloof or judgmental manner; 
neither should be silenced in the process (Gitlin and Russell 1994: 185). 


For others, it is a matter, not simply of a kind of professional principle of respect 
for others but also of a requirement of care: 


The researcher encounter needs to be imbued with more than a simple desire to collect 
data from a ‘subject’. As researchers, one facet of our research capability must be to 


exhibit a sense of care and concern to understand the other’s possibility (Tierney 1994: 
105). 


Noddings expands: 


Apprehending the other’s reality, feeling what he feels as nearly as possible, is an 
essential part of caring... For if I take on the other’s reality as possibility and begin to 
feel its reality, | feel also, that | must act accordingly; that is, I am impelled to act as 
though in my own behalf, but in behalf of the other (Noddings 1986: 16). 


For many within the field that I have been reviewing, however, respect, care and 
dialogic relations are not enough. Research must be conducted in such a way that it 
contributes actively to the creation of a more just society and researchers should 
adopt what have been offered as emancipatory research methods: 


Thus, | am arguing that the researcher/author has three tasks: the researcher engages the 
researched in a reflexive encounter, the research ‘act’ — the book, article or presentation 


— brings to light the inequities of power that may exist; and the researcher actively 
orks for care and change (Tierney 1994: 111). 
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Participatory activist research ... assumes that knowledge is best gathered in the midst 
of social change projects; that the partial perspectives of participants and observers can 
be collected by researchers in ‘power sensitive conversations’ (Haraway 1988: 590), 


which need to be transformative — they cannot be just a pluralistic collection of voices 
but need to be a struggle’ (Fine 1994: 29). 


It is on this argument not enough for researchers to seek to understand the worlds 
of the disempowered; they must also seek — as Marx would have urged — to change 
them. This, however, might be a step too far. 

Researchers’ prime responsibility (qua researchers) is, surely, to seek honest and 
as far as possible truth-like understanding of whatever is the focus of their enquiry. 
Even while advancing the case for educational research in the cause of social justice, 
Griffiths acknowledges that ‘educational research is about getting knowledge’ or, 
more specifically, “better knowledge’, as she calls it (Griffiths 1998: 129). Veck, 
recounting his own attempts at ‘emancipatory’ research, explains how he came to 
the conclusion that ‘in committing to social justice I was logically bound to the 
pursuit of truth. If the outcome of my research was to uncover injustice, to 
pronounce what is wrong, then what I had to say had to reflect the reality of that 
social injustice with the utmost accuracy’ (Veck 2002: 334). 

This pursuit of knowledge, a fortiori with ‘the utmost accuracy’, will certainly 
require of researchers an alertness to the prejudices which they bring to their enquiry 
and a reflexiveness which will allow the enquiry itself to challenge these 
assumptions. Such enquiry should, as I have already acknowledged, be conducted 
under a moral imperative of respect for participants, that is a requirement to treat 
them as ends rather than as a means to ends, and a responsibility to anticipate and 
avoid possible harm to participants (and I would include in this their 
disempowerment). Of course, one of the ways in which the researchers may 
contribute to challenging or correcting social injustice of one kind or another is by 
representing it, or participants’ perceptions of it, honestly, vividly and accurately in 
their research products and making these public. Another way will be through their 
own reflective, ‘dialogic’ or ‘educative’ engagement with the researched 
community. This much is a proper requirement of the research as research and of the 
researcher as researcher (‘proper’ in the sense that it is difficult to see how it could 
claim to be research unless it did these things and ‘proper’ in that these are the kind 
of things that one might reasonably expect a researcher to be competent to do. 

To impose on researchers a further obligation to work as part of the research 
process for political change of a kind which will address any perceived injustices 
reported in the research is, however, to raise expectations which run, dangerously 
perhaps, beyond their competence as researchers. Educational researchers are not 
obviously any more competent than anyone else to define the proper ordering of a 
just society; nor discerning as to the best path towards such a society; nor skilled in 
managing the political processes by which such a social order might be achieved. 
Perhaps among the number of educational researchers there are some who happen to 
have, in addition to their research skills, this combination of political wisdom and 
political acumen and perhaps these can appropriately apply this combination of 
talents to their field of enquiry, but should we wish that the political naivety and 
ineptness which may be more commonly associated with sound research skills in the 
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educational research community be thrust upon the disempowered as a matter of 
general principle? This really would give them grounds for seeking the researchers’ 
exclusion, 

And yet this conclusion is misleadingly at odds with much of what I have been 
arguing in the course of this paper, and when I read, for example, Griffith's (1998) 
advocacy of a framework for ‘educational research for justice’ I find in her ‘ten 
principles’ much that resonates with what I have defended here as ethical 
requirements falling upon the educational researcher going about his or her business 
of trying to understand the world, or more particularly other people’s experience of 
it. The principles and aspirations which I have attached to even a single-mindedly 
research endeavour reflect necessary if not sufficient conditions for a more just 
society. At least, and more modestly, they reflect the conditions for greater justice in 
that part of its activity which lies in proximity to the practice of educational 
research. Commitment to, for example: sensitive and reflexive understanding of the 
experience of others; respect for others as persons; listening to others in conditions 
of respect and care; mutuality of benefit and gratefulness for giving relationships; 
openness to criticism and the exposure of prejudice — such commitments may not 
directly challenge wider social and economically formed structures of oppression, 
but they are the sort of principles, which have the capacity to render such structures 
visible and display them as intolerable. 


PRACTITIONER RESEARCH: THE ANSWER? 


Some of the arguments against outsider research and in favour of insider research 
are easily translated in educational contexts into a case for what is more familiar as 
practitioner research. In this last section I want to consider the ethical/political case 
for practitioner research in terms of the broader arguments I have outlined here. 


There are at least four sets of arguments which go to support the case for practitioner 
research. These include: 


(i) an epistemological case linked to considerations about the nature of 
teachers’ (and others’) professional knowledge (situated, often implicit, 
craft, particular) and practitioners’ unique access to such knowledge; 

(ii) arguments to do with the utilisation and application of research knowledge, 
and more particularly the particular potency of research integrally related to 
action in the work-place; 

(iii) arguments in line with those indicated in this chapter to do with the potential 
harm to teachers where they are subject to outsider research rather than 
engaged as insiders in their own research in their own classrooms; 

(iv) arguments to do with the professionally enhancing contribution of 
practitioner engagement in research, of, for example, teachers becoming 
‘teacher researchers’ and its contribution to their professional development. 


I have already given some consideration to the first two sets of arguments earlier 
in this chapter and in chapter five. Notwithstanding some of the scepticism | 
expressed there, I will eagerly acknowledge that they represent a case in favour of 
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practitioner research as one form of research, though not, for the reasons given to do 
with the importance of alternative perspectives on experience etc, a case for 
practitioner research as the only form of educational research. 

The fourth argument is one I would like to expand, because it touches more 
closely on the ethical considerations with which I am concerned here. 

Practitioner research, of which practitioner action research represents an 
especially potent form, has always seen as having at least some significance in 
shifting the balance of power in the politics of education. For Lawrence Stenhouse 
the crucial shift was away from the possibility of prescriptions for classroom 
practice by big national curriculum development projects in the face of the 
recognition that such prescriptions could at best be hypotheses that teachers would 
have to test and research in their own classrooms. John Elliott’s Ford Teaching 
Project developed this notion to affirm both the capacity and importance of ‘teachers 
as researchers’ against the monopoly of research implicitly claimed by the academic 
community. The cause was taken up in a wave after wave of assertion through the 
1970s and 1980s of teachers’ individual and collective professionalism under the 
slogans of ‘teacher led curriculum development’, ‘teacher self evaluation’ and then 
as the corporatism of educational institutions grew stronger ‘school based 
curriculum development’, ‘school self evaluation’, ‘school centred in service 
education’ and ‘school based initial training’. Classroom action research affirms, 
then, the capacity of teachers to research their own classrooms and their authority on 
what works in the particular environment of their own classroom — and it does this 
against claims made by others to be able to tell them what they should do on the 
basis of wider research or centrally determined policy. 

In its fully developed form, classroom action research, in particular, goes further 
than this — and in so doing brings teachers closer to that responsibly anarchic 
condition which seems to me to be so important in properly educational 
relationships (Bridges 2001). Not always, but commonly, teachers who engage in 
action research are asserting their individuality, their responsibility, their 
professionalism, and hence their empowerment, in two ways. First, they are 
selecting for themselves, the issue, the concern, the frustration, the problem which 
they are choosing to investigate. The hypothesis is one that they have chosen as 
worth testing in their own environment: it is not even as in the Humanities 
Curriculum Project one which they are invited to test to meet the developmental 
needs of a national project. Secondly, the criteria of success, the values which the 
teachers are bringing to their examination of their practice are their own: they are the 
ones which they choose to apply and seek to realise in their own practice. It is in this 
sense that Elliott writes of ‘the idea of action research as a moral science’ (Elliott 
2000: 82). At least, as I say, this is what classroom action research represents to me 
in its fully developed form. Colleagues who are working day in and day out in the 
contemporary school system will have to tell the rest of us whether it really permits 
this fullest expression. 


6° Somekh (1995) tends to emphasise the collaborative and social rather than the individualistic nature of 
action research, but I don’t think this altogether undermines my point. 
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Again, at its best, classroom action research seems to me to represent a 
reaffirmation of professional integrity, responsibility and authority in an 
environment which threatens to undermine all of these. More than this, I believe — 
though I have for this only limited examples from my own students’ experience — 
that the public practice of action research in a school, ie its practice in conditions 
which engage parents as well as teachers in part of the process, can make a 
contribution to the repairing of that trust which has been so painfully undermined in 
education at large. It provides evidence to a wider community of teachers’ 
determination to attend to the experience of their children rather than to bring ready 
made formulae to bear upon their learning, of teachers’ willingness to subject their 
own practice to critical scrutiny and of their readiness to modify their practice in the 
light of evidence and then to question it again. It offers a vision of a professionalism 
founded not on particular rites of initiation and unquestionable authority but on an 
openness to the possibility of error and improvement and an ability to ground that 
improvement on evidence which is the more authoritative because it is drawn from 
the site of the action which it seeks to inform. Additionally, in so far as action 
research involves elements of what Richardson has called ‘downwards 
accountability’, ie accountability to learners (Richardson 1991 but see also Griffiths 
and Davies 1993), it also strengthens the honesty and openness of that relationship 
between teacher and learner which I would argue is central to the properly educative 
enterprise. 

This seems to me to be something of the potential which action research and 
practitioner research more widely have to offer. I have seen and indeed supervised 
enough practitioner research to acknowledge that it does not always measure up to 
these expectations in practice. Indeed there is wider evidence to suggest (in line with 
some of the objections which I raised in chapter five) that practitioner research 
reinforces rather than challenges the political parameters under which, for example, 
teachers engage in their professional practice. Hutchinson and Whitehouse (1999) 
argued on the basis of their recent study of the impact of action research in the 
context of educational reform in Northern Ireland that: 


The evidence suggests that most of them use some form of action research to 
accommodate themselves to, and make more efficient, the operations of the organisation 
in which they work. This means that their work is circumscribed by the market values 
embedded in the Educational Reform Order (Northern Ireland) (p. 141). 


Indeed Somekh sees it as one of the achievements of action research that it has 
been able to assist in the implementation of the political agenda: 


Ata time of enormous political and social pressure to reform schooling, action research 
has been particularly useful to teacher educators in Britain, in providing a set of 


procedures for working with teachers and supporting educational change’ (Somekh 
1995: 344 my italics). 


Similarly, in the United States Anderson and Herr conclude their excellent 
discussion of practitioner research by warning: 


School districts seem less concerned about practitioner research as research: they are 
Just appropriating it as a professional development and in-service model. It would be a 
shame if practitioner research were co-opted into the often mind-numbing in-service 
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sessions that many school districts call professional development. This would lead to its 
bureaucratisation and a blunting of any critical force it has to transform educational 
practices and institutions, (Anderson and Herr 1999: 20). 


These observations point again and emphatically so to the value of practitioner 
research as part of the range of educational research practices, but like the other 
arguments I have developed in this chapter, warn against claims to its exclusive 
merit and the implication of the categorical exclusion of the outsider researcher. 


There ought to be both a fruitful complimentarity and a healthy abrasion between 
the two. 


These arguments have been framed largely by the assumption of a context of 
research endeavour focussed on communities defined as ‘disempowered’, 
communities which lack either legal or psychological ‘ownership’ of research or the 
research process. Walford (1994) has observed, however, that over recent years in 
both the USA and the UK there has been a growth in the number of studies that have 
attempted to ‘research up’ and examine those with power in educational situations”, 
Some of this research has been independently sponsored; other research has taken 
the form of commissioned work focussing eg on the evaluation of government 
educational initiatives or policy implementation. Such research raises a different set 
of issues about the rights and obligations of the researcher. Deem points out, for 
example, that in the discussion of empowerment it is rare to hear anything about 
disempowerment, yet ‘for every person involved in the research process that the 
researcher may wish to empower, there are also likely to be some whom they wish 
to disempower. The latter is particularly likely when research involves socially, 
politically, or economically powerful groups’. (Deem 1994: 166) The next chapter 
will examine some of the ethical and political issues raised in these rather different 
settings and especially in the context of contract research. 


1 Walford offers an interesting collection of reflections on this experience in Researching the powerful in 
education (1994). 
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RESEARCH FOR SALE: MORAL MARKET OR MORAL 
MAZE? 


La propriété, c’est le vol! (Proudhon 1966: 57 — originally 1840) 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter® is concerned with some of the moral and social issues which are 
raised by the commodification of research and more specifically with what happens 
as the funding and character of university research and more particularly educational 
research shifts increasingly in the direction of ‘contract research’. 

There are a number of ingredients in this change which are not necessarily linked 
together, but I want to contrast two models of research production which, as a short- 
hand, I will label traditional research and contract research. For this purpose 
‘traditional research’ is supported by public or perhaps private charitable funds 
which provide university staff with time to engage in research of their choosing, the 
fruits of which are subsequently placed in the public domain. This contrasts with 
“contract research’ which is purchased by private businesses or corporations or, 
more significantly, government departments, typically to a brief constructed by the 
contractors, the fruits of which are EST) owned by and under the control of 
those who have purchased it. 

What is crucial about this shift is the major extension of power and control 
which those who provide the funding exercise over those that carry out the research 
in the new contractual relationships. The second crucial feature is that when this 
development is accompanied by others, which create competitive market conditions 
for the securing of research funding and contracts and make the successful securing 
of such contracts a further criterion of success in research achievement (with further 
rewards attached to the ‘successful’), there is developed a dynamic by which 
universities fall over each other in the rush to submit themselves to the new 
mechanisms of control. ‘The result is,’ on some analyses, ‘that there is a scarcely a 
university in the UK whose academic freedom has not been compromised by its 
funding arrangements,’ (Monbiot 2000a and Monbiot 2000b) and it is difficult to 
imagine that many universities in the United States, for example, could escape the 
same charge, though their experience of, in particular, corporate involvement has a 


“* ‘Property is theft!’ 

® T am grateful to Terry Prime in the School of Law at UEA for advice on the legal aspects of copyright 
and intellectual property and to John Brind, who manages research contracts in the Registry at UEA, 
for a number of helpful observations on an earlier draft. 
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longer history, and so has the debate about the role and responsibility of the 
university and of ‘the public intellectual’ in these relationships. 

One can usefully observe some different models of these relationships between 
funder and researchers. Becher (1985) distinguishes five strategies which those 
paying for research use to control to a greater or lesser degree the research which is 
done. These include: 


e proprietorship: funders create dedicated research establishments in-house — 
maximising their control over every aspect of the research, 

e purchase: bought in researchers commissioned by project contracts — ie the 
sort of research relationship I am concerned with here; 

e prescription: the concentration and steering of research resources through 
the designation of particular centres of excellence; 

e persuasion: identification and designation of preferred theme and 
encouragement of academics to put forward proposals for research relating 
to this theme (cf UK Economics and Social Research Council research 
themes); 

e pluralism: responsiveness to researcher demand — selection by perceived 
merit of proposals (cf ESRC open bidding process). (Becher 1985: 183) 


Beyond these in terms of almost non-existent control mechanism he might have 
added... 


e personalisation: ie research conducted by individuals on their own agenda 
under publicly funded posts in universities — which I have referred to as 
‘traditional research’ above. 


The development I want to focus on is the shift from this largely uncontrolled 
research conducted from a tenured position to the very much more tightly controlled 
‘purchased’ or contract research, which Kogan and Henkel have referred to as ‘the 
slide into dependency’ (Kogan and Henkel 1992: 112). More specifically, I want to 
examine the increasing tendency in educational and social science research for 
researchers to find themselves entering funding regimes or relationship in which 
those providing the money see this as providing them with full proprietorial rights 
over the research or at least over its products, including in these the right to hold the 


results of the research to themselves or to release information selectively. Norris and 
Pettigrew have observed how: 


the economic language of customer — contractor, purchaser — provider, has served to 
legitimate the privatisation of applied research and the expectation that its products are 
owned and controlled by the sponsor for their own interests. In the new contractual 
order, he suggests, research is treated as property conferring rights to exclude others 
from its use or benefits (Norris and Pettigrew 1994: 4-5). 


/ I recall from some years ago a conversation with the then Director of Education 
in Nottingham, about some evaluation work which he had commissioned from the 
Centre for Applied Research in Education at UEA in which he asserted: 


I buy research like I buy a sack of coal and when I have bought it I expect to do what 
the hell [ like with it! 
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My apologies if this is anything other than an exact recall of the conversation, 
but this paper will show that I am still working out my response to this succinct 
statement of a position, which at the time felt, and was probably intended to shock 
as, faintly sacrilegious.” 

Since that conversation many developments in British society actively promoted 
by the Thatcher/Major administrations have supported the commodification of the 
‘goods and services’ provided by higher education. These same trends have indeed 
been observable in many parts of the world — in Australia and New Zealand, for 
example as well as in the well established tramping grounds of the market ideology 
in North America — and more recently and as a result of the missionary zeal of the 
World Bank in the developing world. The application of market (or quasi market) 
forces, relationships and practices have been seen as not merely economically 
efficient but morally virtuous: rewarding enterprise, encouraging self-reliance, 
enhancing accountability, bringing a new discipline to the quality of service 
provided to consumers, providing greater choice. (See eg Gray 1992.) Over the 
years, these principles and practices have been applied to health, policing, education 
and other public services as well as actively promoted in a private sector which in 
the judgement of some had grown soft and uncompetitive through years of excessive 
interference, protection and centralised control by government. In the UK, 
government research contracts in the wake of the 1971 Rothschild Report (Cmnd 
4814) became simultaneously more widely open to competitive tendering and more 
tightly defined and controlled through the detailed clauses of the contracts. Philo and 
Miller argue, for example, that it was the UK Ministry of Agriculture Food and 
Fisheries (MAFF) control over and interference in research into BSE which 
prevented early intervention in the process by which the disease entered the human 
food chain. They accuse MAFF of, first, preventing research from proceeding. Then, 
‘MAFF also denied researchers access to necessary data and attempted to influence 
the research funding priorities of the supposedly independent funding councils. It 
was claimed that MAFF censored scientific reports and bullied scientists into 
changing their supposedly “independent” advice. They continue: ‘As it stands now 
almost all government departments have clauses in their research contracts that give 
them power over the release of the final results. Research for the Department of 
Education and Employment, for example, requires researchers to “incorporate the 
Department’s amendments” (Philo and Miller 2000: 22). 

During this same period universities in the UK have found themselves operating 
on the basis of declining units of resource and simultaneously in a fiercely 
competitive research environment in which a significant factor in their success 1s 
their capacity to attract contract research funding. They need this both directly, to 
support the continuing employment of research staff (and increasingly the provision 
of research equipment and facilities), and indirectly, as a major indicator of their 
national and international research standing, which is the basis for the level of core 
funding for research which they receive. Stronach, Hustler and Edwards (1997) 


7 Similar views of research/evaluation reports as property which has been bought are reported in David 
Jenkins’ account of the evaluation of the Schools Cultural Studies Project in Northern Ireland 
(Jenkins 1987). 
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recently observed in an editorial in the British Educational Research Journal what 
they describe as: 
_ a shift in preoccupation away from ‘research’ as knowledge production, to research 


as an entrepreneurial activity, a question of finding money rather than answers... (p. 
403) 


So the pressure to engage in contract research has been powerful; the temptation 
to become less fastidious about the terms of that engagement increasingly strong and 
the need to be clear about the principles at stake more and more acute. In an 
important sense, I believe, we shall define ourselves and the university of the 21st 
century by our response to these issues. 


THE PROPOSITION 


It will be helpful I think to begin by formulating the proposition or set of 
propositions associated with the defence of the proprietorial rights of those 
purchasing research. They amount to something like the following: 


(i) research activity can be purchased on an explicit and legitimate 
understanding that any fruits of that activity will become the property of the 
purchaser; 

(ii ) the knowledge, understanding, invention, discovery and creativity which are 
the fruits of research — ‘intellectual property’ for short — are all things which 
can legitimately be owned, bought and sold like any other commodity; 

(111) in purchasing and owning such intellectual property, the owner is under no 
obligation to other people with respect to what he or she does with it; 

(iv) university academics can appropriately enter into research contracts on the 
basis of these first three understandings, providing of course the purchaser is 
paying the full costs, including the academic’s time. 


Let us note that the purchasers and would be proprietors here include private 
sector organisations, public service organisations, local government and national 
government departments. Indeed the latter have been among the most enthusiastic in 
adopting a purchaser/provider relationship with university departments. Moreover, 
as MacDonald has observed: 


Government funding of educational research is now conditional upon disavowing 
ownership of its products and vowing silence with regard to their contents or how 
Government makes use of them. Invoking Rothschild’s principle, never intended by him 
to be applied to social research, such knowledge has now been commodified and 


privatised for the discretionary use of the executive and its agents. (MacDonald 
1996: 248) 


There is a prima facie reasonableness to the four propositions I have set out. 
After all though there are indeed — and importantly — charitable bodies which will be 
happy to pay for services including research which are then made publicly available, 
these bodies, by their very designation as ‘charitable’, signal their exceptional 
character. It would be a much more common expectation that the payment for 
services rendered the products of those services the property of the person who had 
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made the payment. Furthermore, the very notion of property implies a high level of 
control and discretion on behalf of the proprietor in the use and disposal of that 
property. 

Even within a capitalistic liberal democracy there are of course important 
qualifications to this principle in general based on considerations like: protection of 
neighbours from various forms of nuisance; care and consideration for sentient 
beings (so there are moral and legal restrictions on how we might treat our animals, 
for example); public health and safety; and, more significantly in this context, 
protection of national heritage (so that one might be severely restricted in what one 
could do with a farmhouse which one owned in a National Park). These 
qualifications illustrate however that the general disposition is in favour of allowing 
owners by the very nature of that ownership to do what they like with their property 
unless some exceptional grounds can be offered for qualifying that right. 

There are of course more radical challenges to this position within the modern 
communistic tradition (of which Proudhon’s celebrated slogan ‘property is theft’ is 
an early statement) and in some traditional societies in which, for example grazing 
rights are held in common (though notions of collective ownership may still be 
proprietorial in the sense of denying rights or access to other groups or peoples). 
More recently, and within the framework of broadly liberal democratic assumptions 
environmentalists have put forward notions of ‘trusteeship’ of eg the world’s natural 
resources and of the diversity of species as a deliberate challenge to more 
conventional notions of ownership, precisely because they wish to deny 
contemporary ‘owners’ the entitlement to dispose of these resources or to reduce 
that bio-diversity for their own purposes and to assert instead a notion of our 
obligation to hand on intact to the next generation the global resources of which we 
are but passing beneficiaries. There are interesting ontological questions as to 
whether knowledge and understanding are indeed more akin to a sack of coal, to a 
national park, or to the air we breathe. 

We shall see whether any of these kinds of qualifications to the principle of 
owners’ entitlement to dispose of their property as they please has application when 
it comes to the purchase of knowledge and understanding through contracted 
research. The central question to which I now wish to turn 1s: are there any grounds 
for qualifying (or even more strongly contradicting), the position outlined in the four 
propositions above? The first kind of objection I wish to represent is essentially an 
epistemological one. 


EPISTEMIC DRIFT AND THE PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Stenhouse’s definition of research as ‘systematic and sustained enquiry made public’ 
(Stenhouse 1980) implied in good Popperian fashion that the publication of research 
and its subjection to critical scrutiny by one’s academic peers was something 
integral to the research process itself, a crucial stage in the research and not merely 
an option to be considered after its completion. It is in this tradition part of the 
testing of the research, part of its purification of error that it is so exposed and so 
scrutinised. 
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Now one of the problems of contract research for non-academic sponsors (and 
especially when only they have access to the research) is that you can quickly find 
researchers gearing their work so as to satisfy the demands and expectations of their 
government or corporation sponsors, rather than the demands of their academic 
colleagues, whose critical scrutiny is no longer perhaps part of the process. External 
norms replace norms internal to the academic community and sponsor validation 
replaces academic validation in what Elzinga refers to as ‘epistemic drift’ (Elzinga 
1985). 


Epistemic drift may thus be interpreted as a shift from a traditional reputational control 
system associated with disciplinary science to one that is disengaged from disciplinary 
science and, thus, more open to external regulation by governmental and managerial 
policy impositions. The norms of the new system have a strong relevance component, 
transmitted from the bureaucracies to which the hybrid research community is linked. 
The bureaucracy thereby influences not only the problem selection but the standards of 
performance of research, standards of significance and territorial definition of the field 
or speciality in question. (Elzinga 1985: 209) 


Norris and Pettigrew (1994) report evidence which illustrates epistemic drift in 
evaluation research where sponsors entirely lacking in methodological competence 
demand (and get) narrowly focused research which begs crucial wider issues and 
quasi experimental methods inappropriate to the research task. However: 


The most significant methodological compromises do not centre on specific acts of 
accommodation but rather on the reduction in the scope of validity enhancing strategies. 
Taken together the absence of qualified critics at the commissioning stage, restrictions 
on discussing work in progress, and the potential lack of peer review of reports 
represent a considerable erosion of the traditional processes of quality control. (Norris 
and Pettigrew 1994: 8) 


There is of course a ready remedy to at least some of the worst threats to this 
epistemic drift — and that is for sponsors not merely to allow but to insist on the 
publication of the research they sponsor — not just to the wider public (on the 
grounds outlined previously) but specifically to the relevant academic community. 
On the view I have articulated the research process will in any case not have been 
completed until this peer review has taken place. More particularly, the response of 
the academic community will give sponsors a pretty good indication of the faith that 
they can place in the research and of whether or not they have received good value 
for their investment. 

Epistemic drift, as described here, is a possible rather than necessary 
consequence of changes in research funding which turn researchers increasingly 
towards contract research for government, private corporations or charities. Another 
response to the same (empirical) observation is to say that within such relationships 
researchers must simply steel their resolve to maintain proper academic standards 
and to recognise this as an important ethical obligation. John Passmore in a paper on 
‘Academic ethics?’ (Passmore 1984) argues that: 


they (academic researchers) have a special responsibility, which does not apply to the 
same degree to the research worker in an industrial concern, to uphold the moral 
traditions of research and to root out the corruptions to which it is subject... They are 
academics... not salesmen, even if it is unfortunately true that in order to attract funds 
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they are sometimes forced into the latter role, with its corresponding temptation. 
(Passmore 1984: 71) 


However while no doubt researchers should feel these kinds of obligations, the 
point is that they cannot be fully met by themselves alone. The self critical stance of 
the researcher needs to be complemented by the external critical response of his or 
her peers working within the same or a complementary academic tradition. It 
requires furthermore exposure to the broadest critical gaze — and all this demands 
the publication of the research. 


A MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST RESTRICTIVE OWNERSHIP OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It is helpful to observe the distinction between the moral and the economic (here I 
will focus on commercial) value of educational research. 

By economic value I mean simply that it is the sort of knowledge someone might 
pay for because they saw it as useful to a commercial activity. To stick to the 
educational domain, a survey of school use of computers or a study of children’s 
interaction with computers could be extremely valuable commercial information to a 
firm of software developers. The research based development of a new instrument of 
assessment of suitability for study in higher education could be commercially 
exploited by an examining board. New insights into how children learn to read could 
provide a commercial advantage to a publisher planning a new set of reading texts 
for schools. In a slightly less obvious way, evaluations of new educational initiatives 
have economic value to the sponsors of these initiatives (perhaps government 
departments or charitable bodies) in that they can focus their efforts on what is most 
effective and provide better ‘value for money’ on their investment of resources. 

These last examples in particular show however that commercial value and 
moral value are often inter-linked. The same research which allowed organisations 
to sell a product at a profit or focus its efforts most cost effectively also had a 
Capacity to inform and hence to enhance educational practice. If education is to be 
seen as a basic human good having intrinsic moral worth, then the research had 
moral value independently of its economic value because of its contribution to the 
securing of a public good or to an understanding which is necessary to the 
achievement of that good. In so far as all educational research has the capacity to 
inform educational progress, however, then all educational research has this kind of 
moral value. 

There is a slightly wider sense in which not just educational but social science 
research in general might be said to have moral value independently of any 
economic value. In so far as social science informs us about the social and political 
world which we mentally inhabit then the understanding which that research 
generates contributes to our capacity to act intelligently and autonomously in that 
social and political world — a capacity which, within a liberal democratic framework 
of values at least, we must regard as morally desirable. MacDonald and Norris link 
the evaluation of educational initiatives with this wider social purpose: 
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We are not just in the business of helping some people to make educational choices 
within their present responsibilities and opportunities. We are also in the business of 
helping all people to choose between alternative societies. (MacDonald and Norris 
1982: 10) 


By and large then the fruits of educational and, more broadly, social science 
research must be regarded as (to a greater or lesser degree) having intrinsic or fairly 
directly instrumental moral value. 

There is a further important feature of such knowledge which we should note in 
association with these observations. Here we need to invoke the economists’ 
distinction between goods for which access or ownership is competitive, ie one 
person’s enjoyment of them excludes another person’s enjoyment of the same good, 
and goods which are non-competitive or ‘indivisible’ ie ones any given unit of 
which ‘can be made available to every member of the public’ (Taylor 1987: 5). 

The point to be made here is that in general the moral benefits of knowledge and 
understanding which are the fruits of educational and social science research are in 
this sense indivisible: they can be shared equally and without loss by all citizens. 
The commercial benefits, such as they are, however are not: they require exclusive 
or at least limited ownership by those seeking to exploit them. In this way the 
commodification of the products of research and the exclusivity of ownership which 
that requires undermines the widest possible sharing in the moral value of that same 
research. 

These features of the knowledge and understanding which issue trom social 
science or, more narrowly, educational research seem to me to constitute a prima 
facie case in favour of such knowledge being placed in the public domain and 
against allowing those who wish to exploit the economic value of such knowledge to 
purchase it and to restrict other people’s access to it. Those who claim that their 
purchase of educational research entitles them to keep its results and illumination to 
themselves are holding to themselves understanding which could be shared 


universally to the benefit of all in the pursuit of the fundamental human good which 
is education. 


KNOWLEDGE AND POLITICS 


I have so far written only of two kinds of value which might be attached to 
knowledge and understanding — the economic value associated with its commercial 
exploitation and the moral value associated with its capacity to inform both 
professional and lay citizens in their autonomous choice and in their pursuit of basic 
goods like education, health and social well-being. 

It is however particularly pertinent in this context to note the political value that 
the possession of the fruits of social science including educational research may 
have. By political value here I have in mind its capacity to strengthen or weaken the 
hold on power of those who control the information or those who (or whose actions 
and policies) are the focus of the research. In this sense, as it is sometimes put, 


‘knowledge is power’. Kushner and MacDonald write for example of the ways in 
which: 
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... civil servant managers who commission evaluations are vulnerable to unfavourable 
judgements of the policies they are implementing or of the ways in which they have 
chosen to prosecute them... They do not want, and will strenuously oppose, policy 
evaluation of a kind that could embarrass their superiors by raising questions about the 
validity of the programme rationale. (Kushner and MacDonald 1987: 152) 


Social science research may, for example, readily reveal discrepancies between 
the claims made by government or other sponsors of educational innovation and the 
evidence of the research, though (less frequently perhaps) it may confirm those 
claims; it may reveal improprieties in the behaviour of politicians or officers or 
confirm their integrity and public mindedness; it may reveal that the pet schemes 
upon which politicians have staked a significant part of their credibility are 
successful or are flawed. In any of these cases political reputation, authority and 
power can be at stake and in this sense research can have a political value which is 
independent of its economic or moral value, though it is indirectly linked to the 
latter. In these circumstances who owns the research and who consequently has the 
right to publish it or withhold it from publication become themselves important 
political issues. 

It is not at all obvious that the fact that someone (perhaps a senior civil servant or 
a local education officer) has paid for the conduct of a piece of research entitles 
them to determine who may know or not know the outcomes of that research. Two 
related arguments point to an obligation to place the results of that research in the 
public domain. 

First there is a general argument that applies at least to research bearing on the 
work of publicly funded bodies of the accountability which eg ministers, 
government departments and local authorities owe to the public at large. In areas 
such as education, health and social policy it is difficult to see on what basis public 
access to research findings can or should be denied, unless perhaps there is a 
genuine basis for argument that the research itself has been badly or improperly 
conducted, which is something that ought to be determined by a competent 
professional body and not the relevant government department. An avowedly 
democratic government (at national or local level) has no real basis for denying its 
citizens access to information which can shed light on its conduct in these fields or 
inform their judgements — as students, as parents, as governors or as citizens.”| 
Indeed as part of its democratic accountability such a government ought to be 
committed both to exposing its actions to independent and systematic research and 
to making the outcomes of such research widely available, whether it be flattering or 
otherwise. Kushner and MacDonald make the case with particular reference to 
evaluation, but it seems to me equally applicable to applied research in education: 


If... a liberal democracy is more than a mere ‘mechanism of authorisation’, and if, 
which we consider to be evident, categorical funding strategies constitute potentially 
dangerous concentrations of single-minded power over educational futures, then that 
‘legitimacy’ should be subject to continuously informed and renewed public consent. 
Programme evaluators have an opportunity, and we would argue therefore an 


AN slightly different position may be tenable in an area like defence where a measure of secrecy may 
well be in the public interest. 
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obligation, to play a role in supporting democratic processes of policy formation and 
accountability. (Kushner and MacDonald 1987: 153) 


Secondly, government departments and local authority officers sometimes act in 
these circumstances as if they were entirely independent of the public funding which 
goes to support both their policies and programmes and the research which 
illuminates these policies and programmes. Yet the real purchasers of this research 
are not they as individuals but the.tax paying public whom they are supposed to 
serve. There is then a special argument in the case of the purchase of research by 
government departments that they act on behalf of a wider public who are actually 
paying for the research and are entitled by this token as well to access to its findings. 
It seems to me that in such cases ie where a national or local government department 
or agency is using public money to commission research into an aspect of public 
affairs, then there is an extra layer of obligation on both that department and on the 
researchers to place the knowledge and understanding generated in the public 
domain. 

Yet, as Norris observes with reference to government sponsored research (and 
much the same would apply I believe to corporation sponsored research): 


Officially, government departments commission research to support their strategic 
objectives and continuing responsibilities. One effect of this is that government 
sponsored research is not only for government but of government. Just as civil servants 
can never be seen to be critical of ministers or government policy, researchers funded 
by government risk similar strictures. (Norris 1995: 274) 


In 1988 a British Educational Research Association (BERA) seminar on Sponsor 
Control of Educational Research focused on the increasingly restrictive contracts 
which government departments in particular were seeking to impose on researchers. 
One paper issuing from this seminar illustrated some of the terms of contracts upon 
which education researchers had been engaged. These included the following 
example from a Health Education Authority contract: 


No information concerning work undertaken by the grant holder at the Authority’s 
expense may be published or released to the press in any form without the prior 
agreement of the HEA project officer. The term ‘published’ is defined as ‘the 
communication of such information to anyone other than staff of the grant-holdings 
institution or of the HEA, or to recognised workers in the same field of inquiry, who 
shall in turn be required to observe confidentiality as a condition of receipt of such 
information (quoted in Bridges et al 1988: 13). 


A second example, from the then Department of Education and Science, carries 
its sting in its tail: 


The Secretary of State shall be consulted before any written statement paper or press 
notice is published, or press or other conference held in connection with the project or 
the said materials. A draft of any such written statement, paper or press notice shall be 
sent to the Secretary of State in sufficient time to allow him a reasonable opportunity to 


comment on it before the proposed date of publication, and any such publication shall 
be subject to his approval (quoted in Bridges et al 1988: 13), 


The precise terms of such contracts have been the focus of some fairly intricate 
negotiation between HE institutions and government departments in recent years. 
The distinction drawn above between the economic or commercial value of research 
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and its moral value has been useful in this context, in that it has been perfectly easy 
for universities to acknowledge the right of funding bodies to benefit from any 
commercial exploitation of the research; the issue for them has been their right to 
independent publication of the educational, social or political import of the work. 
My own university among others has borrowed a phrase which I think the BERA 
group first observed in a Scottish Education Department contract by which the 
research sponsors agree that the right of the researchers to publish independently out 
of the research ‘will not unreasonably be denied’. 

As far as I know there has not yet been any test in the courts of what might it 
might be to act ‘unreasonably’ in these circumstances, but if the law of copyright is 
anything to go by, researchers might be disappointed by the courts’ response to a 
legal challenge on this clause. The law of copyright is described as representing ‘a 
complex attempt to balance private right and public interest’ (Prime 1992: 110) but 
from the perspective of democratic accountability with which I have been 
approaching these issues, the balance seems to be fairly heavily on the side of the 
rights of the owners of the copyright (ie in the case of contract research typically the 
Crown or the corporation) or similarly those to whom a duty of confidentiality is 
owed. Ungoed Thomas summarised the scope of public interest defence in support 
of the breach of such copyright as follows: 


The defence of public interest clearly covers and... does not extend beyond 
disclosure... justified in the public interest, of matters carried out or contemplated, in 
breach of the country’s security, or in breach of laws, including statutory duty, fraud, or 
otherwise destructive of the country or its people, including matters medically 
dangerous to the public; and doubtless other misdeeds of similar gravity. (Beloff v. 
Pressdram Ltd 1973 1 All ER 241 at p. 260 also quoted with approval in Distillers Co 
Biochemicals Ltd v Times Newspapers Ltd 1975 | All ER 41 at p. 50 — see Prime 1992: 
111-112.) 


The most likely fora of contest in education are areas in which eg researchers 
reveal that a minister’s or charitable sponsor’s pet educational initiative, launched 
with much trumpeting of its benefits, is shown to have been grossly mismanaged, to 
have been ineffectual and/or to have been perhaps even damaging to the educational 
interests of those whom it was intended to serve.” The research might have even 
more far reaching implications — throwing into question perhaps the ideological 
foundations of government reforms. Now it is interesting to consider whether the 
courts would support a researcher who published such findings in the face of the 
kind of constraining contracts I have illustrated. Would they be judged as ‘misdeeds 
of similar gravity’ to those which threatened public health or national security? 

I am not however here concerned with the technical legal position so much as the 
political morality which one might hope that the law would come to reflect. On this 
question there seems to me to be little doubt: 


” | have deliberately chosen not to distinguish here between the issues arising out of evaluation work per 
se and other forms of, in particular, applied research. I am encouraged in this by Norris’s conclusion 
in his ESRC end of award report ‘Evaluation and the profession of research’ that: ‘in the minds of 
researchers and research managers there was no clear cut distinction between evaluation and 
research’ (Norris 1994: 4). MacDonald (1987) defends the distinction, but not, I think, in ways which 
materially affect the argument in this paper. 
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e that in a democratic society the evidence of bona fide research into 
education (and indeed other public services) is evidence which ought to be 
accessible to ‘all those who have a right to make informed judgements about 
whether they can entrust children to the care of compulsory state 
institutions’ (Kushner and MacDonald 1987: 167); 

e that neither government departments nor other purchasers of research 
thereby gain the right to restrict that access (though they may well retain the 
right to profit from the commercial exploitation of research which they have 
funded); 

e that contracts purporting to impose such restrictions should either not be 
entered into or entered into by researchers with a willingness to break them 
in the public interest. 


THE MORAL MAZE” 


It is, however, all too easy to articulate a view of the obligations of university 
researchers which portray them as the heroic defenders of the people’s right to know 
against the secrecy and evasiveness of the powerful. Educational researchers can 
find an attractive identity in the role which Winter has described as the 
‘professional-as-hero’ — ‘the hero who only just triumphs, by means of the arduous 
journey... through the series of ‘dangerous confrontations’ (on the street, in the 
court, in the lab) with the forces of error and injustice by which professional work is 
always threatened’ (Winter 1987: 99). We ought at least to acknowledge the 
possibility of both self conceit and self deceit in the adoption of this role. The world, 
including the moral world, is rarely that simple. Researchers (and more especially 
perhaps those who direct research projects) sit at the nexus of a range of obligations 
and prudential concerns — and I want to represent at least some of this complexity. 
Researchers have after all to make a living themselves. They may feel just as 
acutely in the contract research environment the obligation to secure the next 
research contract for research assistants who are dependent on them for the next 
phase of their employment. The consequences of a refusal to agree a research 
contract on some grounds of principle will rarely be visited on the tenured staff who 
make the grand moral decision but rather on short term contract research assistants 
and secretarial staff who may not even know that such a stand has been taken. 
Similarly, researchers or research directors may have to think of the impact on 
the funding of other (academically satisfactory) activities in their institution if they 
create a public storm around a major research sponsor. Will they tar the institution 


with a bad reputation for being troublesome, giving research investors a hard time, 
failing to give them what they want? 


™ At this point in the original version of this chapter I offered the reader the option of reading this section 
and the next either in the order in which they appear in the text or in the reverse order — with the 
implication of conclusions which end in the first case on a rather up beat modernist note or in the 
second a maze of moral uncertainty. They can still be read either way round, but I decided in this 


case to declare a continuing hope for the researcher as David to the corporate and governmental 
Goliath. 
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Researchers may build up relations of respect and trust with those for whom they 
are doing the research or people who might be affected adversely by the publication 
of research. ‘This respect for the other person as vulnerable and as having entered 
into a relationship of trust puts considerable constraints upon the evaluator however 
much public importance he attaches to the information he has.’ (Pring 1984: 288) 
Even in, for example, their dealings with a government department, they may 
encounter well intentioned professional colleagues who will feel most brutally the 
consequences of ministers’ displeasure if researchers they have hired make public 
challenge of policies outside their (the underlings’) control. 

Researchers may acknowledge ‘the right of others to preserve a degree of 
privacy even in matters that affect the public good’ (Pring 1984: 279). More 
pragmatically, they may wish to deny such privacy as a right, but recognise its 
importance in allowing those in power to change their policies without losing face. 
Researchers will wrestle with issues of whether they are more likely to achieve 
change in what they judge to be misguided educational practices by seeking publicly 
to embarrass their perpetrators or by working more closely with them in the 
development of their programmes. 

Researchers will in any case be aware of the limitations of their own work and 
have their own uncertainties about their conclusions. They will know that in a 
context of public controversy the subtle and qualified messages of a research paper 
will become reduced to some crude and perhaps distorted oversimplifications of its 
conclusions — and that these will in turn be taken over for their own purposes by 
different political interest groups with which the researchers do not necessarily have 
any sympathy. 

One does not in any case lightly break a contract or enter into one in the prior 
determination to be willing to break it. Whatever the legal niceties and political 
demands on one so to do, it remains a form of dishonesty not lightly to be entered 
into. 

Researchers themselves may acknowledge the claims made by eg local authority 
or government department officers that they act on a democratic mandate and within 
a structure of democratic accountability which gives them better claim than the 
relatively free floating and democratically unaccountable researcher to represent the 
interests of a wider public. The somewhat esoteric nature of the academy 
undermines researchers’ claim to be of the people; they are certainly not appointed 
by the people; nor is it entirely self evident that they are operating for the people. 

Here then are some seven reasons, all of them with an appeal to ethical 
obligations, any one of which might provide legitimation for the researcher to 
compromise on a straightforward commitment to putting in the public domain 
research findings which a research purchaser wishes to keep confidential. Such 
pressures for reaching an accommodation with the research purchaser will be legion 
and seductive — perhaps perfectly legitimate — and it will often be difficult to draw 
clearly the boundaries between improper collusion and compromise reached with 
reasonable integrity. There is then a conclusion to this discussion for which there are 
no heroes, no clear over-riding principle, simply a complex web of obligations to 
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which each of us will need to respond in ways which will define us individually and 
socially. 
But can we rest content with this? 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ‘THE DELINQUENT ACADEMY’ 


Barry MacDonald, who has done perhaps as much as any one both to articulate the 
democratic functions and obligations of educational researchers as well as to 
represent them in his own professional life, tells of a conversation with Maurice 
Caston (then a civil servant with the Ministry of Education and Secretary to the 
Schools Council). Caston had listened to MacDonald outlining his ideas about 
‘democratic evaluation’ and responded with his own succinct statement of the 
researcher’s task: 


I get it. There are the good guys and there are the bad guys. We know we're the good 
guys and we know which are the bad guys — so let’s get the buggers!” (told in ‘CARE 
as drama: the first 25 years’: CARE research seminar 3rd February 1997). 


I envy the simplicity of this standpoint, even if I rarely find it in my own 
professional life. Nevertheless it is a refreshing reminder that researchers have to 
stand up for something and by extension for someone (or vice versa). They are 
neither neutral in their values nor neutral in terms of the social and political 
institutions and processes which they challenge or endorse, but individually and 
collectively we rarely today describe ourselves in terms which render explicit our 
views of where we stand. 

Yet... ‘There was a time when men of intellect described the purpose of their 
lives in ways that stirred the souls of the noble and chilled the blood of the base... 
Dare to know!’ So Kant defined the function of intellect in a day which pursued the 
critical examination of life and society neither as an amusing pastime nor as a 
lucrative career, but rather as an act of defiance and of risk.’ (Roszak 1969: 11) 

And what, asks Roszak, are the imperatives which our students would find 
inscribed upon their teachers’ lives (remember this was 30 years ago)? ‘Secure the 
grant!’ ‘Update the bibliography!’ ‘Publish or perish!’ (Ibid p. 12) His 1967 analysis 
is even more pertinent today than it was 35 years ago. 

Roszak goes on to attack two supposedly irreconcilable traditions in American 
Higher Education”. The first is the self-referencing scholarly tradition characterised 
by ‘entrenched social irrelevance’ (p. 19) and ‘esoteric professionalism’ (p. 24)”. 


™ Caston offers what I take to be a contemporary translation of Voltaire’s famous injunction: ‘Ecrasez 
Vinfame!’ : 

™ There is of course a continuing and more contemporary literature around these issues (see for example 
Bloom 1987, Pelikan 1992, Barzun 1993, Cole et al 1994, Readings 1996, Menand 1996, Smith and 
Webster 1997, Barnett 1997) but Roszak’s early, trenchant, passionate and succinct laying out of the 
issues is a fresh and pertinent today as it was then and I am happy to continue to use it as my point of 
reference. 

"© Of the academic conference Roszak observes: ‘What does it imply when those who are particularly 
charged with the cultivation and defence of civilised values come together year after year ostensibly 
to make a collective assertion of their identity as teachers and scholars, but in reality with no more 
socially significant purpose in mind than an assembly of plumbers or hotel managers? (pp. 22-23) 
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Writing of the academic community in the late fifties (though the observation is 
perhaps as pertinent today) C. Wright Mills charged: 


They live and work in a benumbing society without living and working in protest and in 
tension with its moral and cultural insensibilities. They use the liberal rhetoric to cover 
the conservative default. They do not make available the knowledge and the sensibility 
required by publics, if publics are to hold responsible those who make decisions ‘in the 
name of the nation’. They do not set forth reasons for human anger and give to it 
suitable targets. (Mills 1963: 145) 


The second and perhaps newer tradition is represented by the ‘service station’ 
ideal of education vulgarised by the multi-university: the university which teaches 
and researches, in Robert Hutchin’s words ‘anything we can get anybody to pay for’ 
(Roszak 1969: 16). ‘The ideal of service,’ observes Roszak, ‘has matured into a 
collaboration between the universities, the corporate world and the government, so 
indiscriminate that the American welfare state has had no greater difficulty finding 
hirelings for any project — bar none — than its totalitarian opposite numbers.’ (p. 17) 

Against the dichotomy between these two traditions Roszak offers a synthesis 
that draws on the French philosophes and their notion of citizenship, not just as a 
legal status but as a moral vocation. 


For the philosophe, intellectuality began at the point where one undertook to make 
knowledge work. The intellectual was one who intervened in society for the defence of 
civilised values: free speech, free thought, free inquiry for the sake of reform. He was 
one who sought to clarify reality so that his fellow citizens could apply reason to the 
solution of their problems... It meant performing the service of criticising, clarifying, 
dissenting, resisting, deriding, exposing: in brief, educating in the fullest sense of the 
word as a member of ‘the party of humanity’. (p. 32) 


This vision of the moral and civic duty of the intellectual (and I want to extend 
this, I hope without too much difficulty, to include the researcher) was well 
articulated in a statement in defence of academic freedom produced by the American 
Association of University Professors at its inauguration in 1915: 


The responsibility of the university teacher (again I wish to extend this obligation to the 
researcher) is primarily to the public itself, and to the judgement of his own 
profession...in the essentials of his professional activity his duty is to the wider public 
to which the institution itself is morally amenable... One of the university’s most 
characteristic functions in a democratic society is to help make public opinion more 
self-critical and more circumspect, to check the more hasty and unconsidered impulses 
of popular feeling, to train the democracy to the habit of looking before and after. It is 
precisely this function of the university which is most injured by any restriction upon 
academic freedom. (AAUP 1915: 26 and 32) 


What all this offers then is a vision, an ideal perhaps of the university 
academic/intellectual/teacher/researcher (I see no need to make a distinction for this 
purpose) as having a fundamental duty of intellectual citizenship which requires him 
or her to inform their fellow citizens and to enable them to be more questioning and 
self critical but above all to be enabling of the processes of challenge and criticism 
which are directed at those in power. Other ‘researchers’ may provide the kind of 
tightly circumscribed investigations which are characteristic of the service function 
of the multiversity. The particular onus on the university and its researchers to place 
some of those defined boundaries under question, to ensure that a wider rather than a 
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narrower public is equipped to engage in the questioning, to provide for, in Norris 
and Pettigrew’s terms, 
the production of knowledge with the potential for creating uncontrolled informed 


discourse and alternative authoritative views about the public sphere than those that are 
officially sanctioned or useful. (Norris and Pettigrew 1994: 4) 


This is the spirit in which they must continue to approach ‘contract research’ and 
it is in this spirit too that they must continue to resist, to challenge and to subvert 
some of the more restrictive terms under which such contracts are offered. 

Norris and Pettigrew (1994) offer a range of useful strategies for such resistance 
or subversion: 

(i) exploiting discrepancies between the contract and proposal (ii) appending to the 
contract statements about freedom to publish (iii) preparing the ground for the reception 
of bad news (iv) threatening to expose any attempt at censorship or suppression — 
especially to powerful people or bodies (v) getting reports leaked (vi) ensuring that 


short-term evaluative research is part of longer term and more general research 
programmes. (p. !2) 


A Times Higher Education Supplement leader on the reported repression of 
research scientists’ work on BSE pointed out, however, that the conditions of 
independence among researchers lie not just in their individual courage and 
defiance, but in the support they receive from their institutions and in particular the 
heads of those institutions. ‘The failure of scientists to speak up is the weakness of 
universities in defending their research staff. Cutting-edge research that may seem 
obscure can have direct human effects, and scientists who make significant 
breakthroughs can be marginalised at critical moments. Given all the uncertainties 
that surround their work, if scientists are to make their voices heard in a timely way 
so that members of the public can assess the risks they face, someone needs to 
ensure that scientists do not suffer for it’ (Times Higher Education Supplement 
2000: 16). And yet, as the Leader goes on to point out, many academics have no 
more confidence in the commitment of their contemporary managers to support their 
academic independence (especially at the price of lucrative research contracts) than 
they have in government or other patrons. 

Ot course some of the strategies proposed by Norris and Pettigrew would require 
researchers to offend one general moral principle (notably that of honesty) in order 
to protect other academic or broader social values. Some might well argue that 
allegiance to the principle of honesty (a fortiori in the case of an academic 
researcher) is a categorical one not amenable to situational concessions. Others that 
the allegiance requires one to seek to maximise people’s access to honest 
understanding in a political context in which the powerful will often act so as to 
limit that access — and that limited dishonest acts may be a necessary part of 
securing the best aggregate of honest understanding in an imperfect world. ‘At 
times’, suggests House (1980) ‘evaluators may have to resort to their consciences 
rather than to their contracts.’ Such moral dilemmas become more commonplace as 
research operates at the interface of very different cultures (academia and 


government or academia and commerce) rather than within the more protected 
groves of academia alone. 
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A democratic citizenry may sensibly decide however that it does not wish to pin 
its hopes for honest information on the way in which researchers and contractors 
resolve such dilemmas or on the moral and political steeliness of researcher’s 
defence of an open society. They might prudently resolve to sustain their own access 
to the fruits of academic research and to support a strong tradition of public domain 
research by continuing to fund that research through the traditional channels of 
unhypothecated core research funding for universities, though if university 
researchers are really to serve the democratic polity and not just their own self 
referencing interest group they will need not only to maintain sources of funding 
which are relatively free from sponsor control, but also to change radically both the 
media and the language through which their works have traditionally found 
‘publication’. The readership of academic journals is barely perceptible within the 
academic community itself; they can make no claim to address the kind of wider 
population of the disempowered. 

However, as MacDonald and Norris conclude: 


If we are in the business of helping all people to choose between alternative societies, 
that is, to enter into the democratic political process, then it is essential to help effect a 
more equitable access to the policy making, policy implementation and policy 
evaluation processes of our societies. We will be stretching what political good will 
there is in the system to its limits. We will be testing the commitment to the justifying 
principles of liberal democracy, the egalitarian maximisation of utilities and powers. 
Yet we can do no less if we want to actualise our mission as a disinterested service to 
the liberal democratic impulse. (MacDonald and Norris 1982: 16) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


(i) I hope to have illustrated ways in which important ethical, social and 
political issues are raised for the educational and social science research 
community and for the wider polity by the commodification of research 
through the development by government as well as private corporations and 
charities of contract research on a commercial model. 

(ii) I have focused in particular on the restrictive view of the ownership of 
research which dominates this model and its consequences both for wider 
public access to the research and for access to it by the research community. 

(iii) I have acknowledged that those who make a financial investment in 
research are entitled within reason to whatever economic or commercial 
return that investment might provide, but that... 

(iv) As far as possible the largely non-competitive ‘moral’ benefits of that 
research should be made as widely available as possible. 

(v) Within a democratic polity it is difficult to see how anyone and least of all 
government can justify any kind of restriction on public access to research 
findings about educational policy and practice. Such information is a 
condition of people exercising intelligent and autonomous judgement in 
fundamental areas of human well being. This applies a fortiori in the case of 
government departments which are, after all spending public money. 
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(vi) Following Roszak, I have offered a vision of the university researcher as 
having a duty of ‘intellectual citizenship’ which places on him or her a 
special obligation to support fellow citizens in the processes of challenge 
and criticism of those in power — an obligation which should reinforce 
researchers’ determination to oppose and subvert attempts by those in 
power to stifle or contain such criticism. 

(vii) There are more specific arguments which focus on the case for contracted 
research being exposed to the critical scrutiny of the research community — 
without which the research process is in any case significantly incomplete 
and without which the research risks ‘epistemic drift’ in the form of the 
replacement of the standards of research design and validity of the research 
community by whatever requirements satisfy the research sponsor. 

(viii) And yet few of these issues turn out to be quite so straightforward in 
practice. Researchers may have duties of prudence both to themselves and 
their colleagues — especially perhaps where others will actually have to bear 
the painful consequences of the researcher’s noble moral stand; attachment 
to the principle of honesty may limit the range of subterfuges and 
subversive acts which they will feel it legitimate to use even against 
agencies most deeply in offence against open and democratic principles. 


But, finally, the educational and social science research sector risks moral as 
well as epistemic drift if it does not take its stand on some values. With Howe 
(1998) I hold that ‘although significantly flawed, much of the emancipatory project 
of modernity can be and ought to be preserved’ and, further, that ‘the task of social 
research and philosophy is to see this project through.’ (Howe 1998: 12)’. However, 
neither the tradition of socially isolated scholarship nor subservience to the market 
provide the kind of purpose which, according to Roszak ‘stirred the souls of the 
noble and chilled the blood of the base’ in the age of the philosophes. The notion of 
‘intellectual citizenship’ and the duties which might be attached to such citizenship 
may provide some leverage on, though I suspect little comfort in, the moral 
complexities which I have attempted to describe. 


” To be more precise, | would prefer to say that this is one of the tasks. It seems to me that the post- 
modernist enthusiasm for deconstructing, de-normalising and de-stabilising not only has a place in 


social science and philosophy but that it can also contribute to the emancipatory project (modernist or 
otherwise). 


CHAPTER 12 


‘FICTION WRITTEN UNDER OATH?’ ETHICS AND 
EPISTEMOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Educational research is fiction... written under oath. The question is: what’s the oath? 
(Barry MacDonald — unrecorded aphorism) 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a rather paradoxical feature of contemporary educational research that 
epistemological scepticism ie doubts as to the possibility of truth claims (see chapter 
six) and indeed the erosion of any distinction between fact and fiction (see chapter 
seven) are accompanied with self confident claims about the ethical conditions 
under which that research should be conducted (see chapter ten). Indeed, as 
Hammersley has suggested, ‘where, previously, ethical considerations were believed 
to set boundaries to what researchers could do in pursuit of knowledge, now ethical 
considerations are treated by some as constituting the very rationale of research... 
the possibility and perhaps the desirability of knowledge have come to be 
downplayed by instrumentalism and post-modernism (and) a concern for ethics has 
expanded to fill the space’ (Hammersley 1999: 18). But how, one wonders, can 
confident claims about the justice or otherwise of certain research approaches, about 
hegemonic and emancipatory practices and about the rights of different kinds of 
stakeholders be reconciled with such sweeping scepticism as to the truth or rightness 
of claims to belief? Surely such claims both constitute themselves and rest upon 
what their advocates must hold to be in some sense warrantable beliefs — those 
which we have the right and perhaps the duty to believe? 

The project goes further, however, and, as in MacDonald’s aphorism, we find 
ethical principles offered almost as a substitute for epistemological ones. The 
validity of research is taken as lying in the ethical character of its conduct rather 
than in any independent epistemological procedures for the determination of the 
truth of the matter under investigation. 

These observations are both a prompt to further reflection on the relationship 
between the ethical and epistemological principles which bear upon educational 
research and a reminder of a rich philosophical literature, notably in the long 
tradition of writing on ‘the ethics of belief? which might inform such reflection, and 
this is the focus of this chapter. I propose to distinguish and to examine four 
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propositions with regard to the relationship between the ethics and epistemology of 
educational’ research: 


e that ethical principles constitute an obstacle to validity and truth in research; 

e that ethical principles provide the necessary social or interpersonal 
conditions for the achievement of validity and truth in research, 

e that ethical principles provide necessary conditions for the quality of the 
individual research and hence the validity and truthfulness of the claims 
which issue from it; 

e that ethical principles provide both the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for the validity and truthfulness of the outcomes of research. 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES CONSTITUTE AN OBSTACLE TO VALIDITY AND 
TRUTH IN RESEARCH 


This proposition can I think be dealt with fairly quickly. It is plain that ethical 
principles have been applied to the research community as, among other things 
perhaps, a constraint upon researchers who might otherwise have offended against 
legitimate rights or interests of those whose experience they were researching. 
Principles which require eg respect for privacy; respect for parents’ rights over their 
children; the honouring of the terms of a research contract (even if it turns out to 
allow the censorship of research reports); participants’ control over data etc etc — all 
have, prima facie, the effect of either restricting the researcher’s access to 
information or restricting the use which the researcher can make of that information. 
Hence, in the name of some wider ethical concern, the epistemological project of the 
pursuit of understanding is constrained. 

Of course there is room for discussion here about the actual balance of 
epistemological gains and losses when researchers submit themselves to these 
ethical regimes. Experienced researchers will often argue that they obtain fuller 
information under conditions in which respondents feel that they have control over 
their material than under conditions in which they do not and so engage in all sorts 
of self censorship before speaking or allowing researchers access to material. In 
balancing benefits in this way, researchers turn straightforwardly ethical principles 
into prudential principles designed to maximise, as it were, the epistemological 
benefit. I shall say more about this in the next section. For the moment, however, let 
me acknowledge this only as a qualification to the general proposition that 
subservience to certain ethical principles can and does limit how researchers can go 
about their business, what they can find out and what they can do with what they 
find. Principles to do with, for example, the protection of people from hurt and 
respect for their capacity to be self directing are judged to over-ride in such contexts 
other values to do with the pursuit of understanding. 


78 fi Petey: ‘ : 
I am concerned here with educational research, but I see no reason why these arguments (like many 


others presented in this book) should not be equally applicable to other forms of research. 
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ETHICAL PRINCIPLES PROVIDE THE NECESSARY SOCIAL OR 
INTERPERSONAL CONDITIONS FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF VALIDITY 
AND TRUTH IN RESEARCH 


Researchers do not however necessarily perceive ethical principles as a barrier to 
their research endeavour. The references in chapter ten to ‘emancipatory’ and 
‘developmental’ approaches to research reflect a more positive view of the 
reciprocity of interest between the ethical principles under which research is 
conducted and the contribution which that research can make to both the 
researcher’s and participants’ understanding. Simply, some social conditions and 
relationships are more likely than others to enable people to be open and honest 
about their experience, their perceptions and their feelings — and hence to enable 
them to contribute to a fuller and more truthful understanding of that situation. 
Hence, if researchers allow their work to be governed by principles which support 
those sort of social conditions and relationships, they will be able to produce better 
research. 

What precisely these principles are or should be I shall not argue in detail here, 
but they might include (again see chapter ten): openness and honesty on behalf of 
the researcher about what he or she is doing; respect for participants as persons, as 
ends in themselves and not merely as means to ends; an equitable distribution of 
power between participants and researcher or (on some views) the empowering of 
participants vis-a-vis the researcher; control by participants over access to and the 
use of their data. I acknowledge, however, that each of these principles raises at least 
as many questions as it answers in terms of how precisely it is to be interpreted. 

To regard the ethical imperatives in this way is to see them as what Kant (1964 
edn.) would have termed ‘hypothetical imperatives’ ie ones conditional upon 
desiring some other end. Researchers may also see the same principles as 
‘categorical imperatives’ — unconditional requirements about how in any case they 
ought to relate to other people. On Kant’s view it was a defining feature of ethical 
principles that they offered in this way categorical imperatives. In so far as they are 
seen as categorical imperatives then we would expect to observe them independently 
of their effect on our research endeavour. If, however, they are only hypothetical 
imperatives, then the case for serving under them relies not simply on the intuited, 
self evident or transcendentally derived rightness of the principle, but on the 
evidence that it does in fact produce the benefits which it is claimed to produce (and 
further that these outweigh the sort of losses which also arise from the constraints 
which researchers impose upon themselves). This means the drawing up of a rather 
complex balance sheet, but it is not obvious that the result of such accountancy will 
be the same in every context. 

The argument in favour of developmental and emancipatory principles in 
educational research has, naturally enough, been developed in contexts in which 
researchers have been working with groups perceived as disempowered — at least in 
their relationship with an academic researcher. The balance of power might be rather 
different however in contexts in which educational researchers were researching, for 
example, the effects of government policy, the nature of decision making in senior 
political circles or the motives for and effects of corporate sponsorship of 
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educational programmes. It is at least plausible that in circumstances in which the 
research is focused on the actions of the powerful the ethical as well as the 
epistemological balance sheet might justify the kind of covertness, subterfuge, 
invasiveness and disregard for participants’ wishes that is the hallmark of 
investigative reporting. To justify such behaviour, however, would almost certainly 
require us to invoke some other ethical principles: an appeal to people’s right to 
know or to a public interest which might over-ride individual claims to 
confidentiality or to the protection of ‘their’ data. 

This contrast between the researcher’s relationship with the disempowered and 
the powerful, suggests three qualifications to the proposition that observance by 
researchers of appropriate ethical principles contributes to the establishment of the 
social conditions and relationships under which fuller and better understanding is 
achieved. First, the actual principles which may need to be invoked for this purpose 
will be different ones in the context of different power relationships between 
researcher and researched. Secondly, in so far as these principles are invoked as 
hypothetical (instrumental) ones rather than categorical ones, then their utility will 
need to be assessed by reference to empirical evidence as to their actual as distinct 
from their intended consequences. Finally, in so far as they are invoked with this 
kind of utility in mind, then they cease to be, in the strict sense of the term, ethical 
principles and become instrumental ones, procedural guidance whose rationale is to 
be found in terms of the consequences of behaving in this way rather than that. 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES PROVIDE NECESSARY CONDITIONS FOR THE 
QUALITY OF INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH AND HENCE THE VALIDITY AND 
TRUTHFULNESS OF THE CLAIMS WHICH ISSUE FROM IT 


The claim here is that ethical principles apply not only to the relationships which a 
researcher enters into with participants in and stakeholders to the research process, 
but to his or her engagement with the process of enquiry and coming to know. 
According to a long tradition of philosophical writing on ‘the ethics of belief’ 
(Locke 1975, Newman 1979, James 1937 and see McCarthy’s 1986 useful 
collection of nineteenth and twentieth century sources for the debate) 
researchers/enquirers might be expected to do what has been referred to as their 
‘epistemic duty’. Locke provides a classic statement of such duty: 


Faith is nothing but a firm assent of the mind: which if it be regulated, as is our duty, 
cannot be afforded to anything, but upon good reason; and so cannot be opposite to it. 
He that believes, without having any reason for the believing, may be in love with his 
own fancies, but neither seeks truth as he ought, nor pays the obedience due his maker, 
who would have him use those discerning faculties he has given him, to keep out of 
mistake and error. He that does not this to the best of his power, however he sometimes 
lights on the truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know not whether the luckiness of 
the accident will excuse the irregularity of his proceeding. This, at least is certain, that 
he must be accountable for whatever mistakes he runs into: whereas he that makes use 
of the light and faculties God has given him, and seeks sincerely to discover truth, by 
those helps and abilities he has, may have this satisfaction in doing his duty as a rational 
creature, that though he should miss truth, he will not miss the reward of it. For he 
governs his assent right, and places it as he should, who in any case or matter 
whatsoever, believes or disbelieves, according as reason directs him. He that does 
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otherwise, transgresses against his own light, and misuses those faculties, which were 
given him. (Locke 1975 edn IV.1.2) 


In more contemporary terms, the argument is that we are morally accountable for 
the way we come to hold our beliefs and the way in which we continue to hold and 
advance them. Consequently we criticise people for the way in which they arrive at 
their beliefs — ‘we blame a person who makes hasty generalisations or who ignores 
the testimony of reliable authority’ (Zagzebski 1996: 5). Similarly, ‘when people 
call others short-sighted or pigheaded, their criticism is as much like moral criticism 
as when they call them offensive or obnoxious; in fact what is obnoxious about a 
person can sometimes be limited to a certain pattern of thinking...’ (ibid. pp. S—6). 
Even in ordinary life we offer moral critique of prejudiced, unwarranted and unfair 
beliefs as well as behaviour; for failure to look at the facts of a case before jumping 
to condemn someone; for careless, inaccurate or dishonest reporting of events; for 
an unwillingness to listen to someone else’s argument or to engage in any self 
criticism or questioning. A fortiori in the context of a life professionally focussed on 
the pursuit of knowledge and understanding, such behaviours and traits of character 
invite particular (moral) condemnation and in extreme cases dismissal. 

Conversely, those are deemed particularly worthy of esteem, who display in full 
measure such intellectual virtues and behaviours as: careful attention to argument 
and evidence; thoroughness; honesty; responsiveness to criticism; perseverance; 
humility with regard to one’s own knowledge and respectfulness with regard to the 
knowledge claims of others”. 

Aristotle attached importance to the distinction between intellectual virtue and 
broader moral virtue, claiming that virtues such as courage and temperance differ in 
nature from such qualities as wisdom and understanding, though courage and 
temperance may of course play an important part in the conduct of educational or 
any other research and it seems to me that they are hardly disassociated from 
intellectual virtue. Pring reflected this Aristotelian distinction in his discussion of the 
moral and intellectual virtues required by research: “The moral virtues’ he argued 
‘would be those concerned with the resistance to the blandishments or attractions 
which tempt one from the research even when the intellectual virtues press one to go 
on; courage to proceed when the research 1s tough or unpopular; honesty when the 
consequences of telling the truth are uncomfortable; concern for the well-being of 
those who are being researched and who, if treated insensitively, might suffer harm; 
modesty about the merits of the research and its conclusions; humility in the face of 
justified criticism and readiness to take such criticisms seriously’ (Pring 2000: 152). 
However, neither Spinoza nor Hume accepted this distinction; nor arguably (see 


™ There are of course many candidates for the canon of intellectual virtues. For Dewey the ‘attitudes’ to 
be encouraged included open-mindedness, whole-heartedness and responsibility (Dewey 1933). For 
Hume they included: wisdom, a capacious memory, keenness of insight, eloquence, prudence, 
penetration, discernment and discretion (Hume 1983). For Montmarquet (1986, 1993) there are three 
clusters of virtue: intellectual impartiality, or openness to the ideas of others; intellectual sobriety ie 
the virtues of the careful enquirer who accepts only what is warranted by relevant reasons evidence 
and argument; and intellectual courage, which includes perseverance and determination. I cannot 
help but observe how much more elevated is the discourse of intellectual virtue than the discourse of 
‘key skills’ which government has been energetically encouraging the universities to espouse. 
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Moravesik 1992) did Plato. Among contemporary discussions Zagzebski (1996) has 
argued, I think persuasively, that ‘intellectual virtues ought to be treated as a subset 
of the moral virtues in the Aristotelian sense of the latter’ (p. 139). He argues, 


[that] although there are some rough differences in the degree to which these two kinds 
of virtue involve strong feelings and desires... an intellectual virtue does not differ from 
certain moral virtues any more than one moral virtue differs from another, that the 
processes related to the two kinds of virtue do not function independently, and that it 
greatly distorts the nature of both to attempt to analyse them in separate branches of 
philosophy. Intellectual virtues are best viewed as forms of moral virtue (Zagzebski 
1996: 139). . 


I am not sure how crucial to my present argument is the successful elision of 
moral and intellectual virtue. The basic point is that there are certain clearly ethical 
or moral principles like honesty which are a general requirement of good living but a 
sine qua non of decent intellectual endeavour. There are other particular 
requirements of decent intellectual endeavour (perseverance, careful attention to 
reasons argument and evidence, open-mindedness, respect for the opinion of others 
etc) which are also arguably important prerequisites of a more broadly moral life. 
Like Zagzebski, I see little value in trying to draw a sharp distinction between 
principles which underpin both intellectual and more broadly moral virtue. But these 
principles and the virtuous behaviour which they demand are significant not just in 
terms of the quality of individual existence that they support, or in terms of the kinds 
of relations with other people which they permit: they have in addition a function 
related to a desired end, which in this case is something like the successful 
development of knowledge and understanding. More strongly, as Sosa put it, ‘an 
intellectual virtue is a quality bound to help maximise one’s surplus of truth over 
error’ (Sosa 1985: 228). 

Interestingly, this is a line of argument which suggests that in or along with our 
programmes of ‘research training’, which typically have a focus on methods of 
research and the developing of technique, we should be considering how and where 
we are contributing not just to an understanding of an ethics of research that 
typically focuses on the researcher’s obligations to participants and stakeholders, but 
also one which contributes to the pursuit of truth (I use this as a shorthand here); to 
the cultivation of intellectual virtue and to those qualities which help to transform 
the mere possession of information and the apparatus of enquiry and criticism into 
something closer to wisdom. 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES PROVIDE BOTH THE NECESSARY AND 
SUFFICIENT CONDITIONS FOR THE VALIDITY AND TRUTHFULNESS OF 
THE OUTCOMES OF RESEARCH 


‘Fiction — written under oath.’ MacDonald’s aphorism suggests the abandonment of 
educational research as an epistemological project designed in some sense to get at 
the facts, at the truth of the matters under investigation. Instead one might be 
enjoined to accept the fact (?) the reality (2) that anything one produces will be 


another fiction; but also to recognise that such fictions should be constructed under 
some ethical principles. But why? 
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There seem to me to be several sorts of answer. The first is that the 
acknowledgement that one is writing fiction ought to be associated with some duty 
of care for those whom these fictions might harm. As one of E. M. Forster’s 
characters in “The Longest Journey’ suggests: ‘Don’t you think there are two great 
things in life that we ought to aim at — truth and kindness? Let’s have both if we can, 
but let’s be sure of having one or the other.’ The same speaker continues in fact — in 
anticipation perhaps of the post-modern turn — ‘My aunt gives up both for the sake 
of being funny’ (Forster p. 128). If we are destined to write fictions perhaps we 
should at least accept an obligation to write kindly ones? 

Or is the oath a promise of honesty? The trouble is that it is logically impossible 
to invoke an ethical principle of honesty at the same time as surrendering entirely 
any epistemological principle of truth. One cannot ‘honestly’ convey what one feels 
unless what one says is indeed or reflects truly what one feels. And if one can attach 
meaning to the notion of truth or truthfulness as an ethical principle, why cannot one 
also apply it as an epistemological principle and write research reports which are not 
(just) fictions but have some warrant for their facticity or at least truth-likeness? 

Or is the project a more ambitious one which is essentially to employ ethical 
principles in some way as epistemological ones? In fact, the arguments which I have 
drawn upon in this chapter offer some plausibility to this project. Let us suppose, 
first, that we could describe (at least for any given situation) the social and relational 
conditions which were most conducive to, for example: 


the free expression of ideas, feelings and experience; 

in a regime characterised by a reasonably equitable distribution of power; 
careful, respectful and attentive listening to and recording of these ideas; 

the open communication of and interaction with these ideas, including 
critical interaction; 

e reflective and interactive interpretation of these ideas. 


These ethically driven principles support the conditions which are traditionally 
held to be conducive to the successful pursuit of knowledge and understanding 
(truth, even). At the same time, of course, they are — in the first four cases at least — 
almost defining characteristics of an open or democratic society. (See on this 
Bridges 1979.) 

Such social conditions need however to be peopled — and these people need to 
include some at least who are driven by curiosity, by a desire to know and to 
understand and who are equipped not only with the know-how of systematic and 
sustained enquiry but also with the deeply based and ethically driven dispositions 
which support the quality of that enquiry — ie the kind of moral/intellectual virtues 
discussed above. 

One might argue, then, that excellence in knowledge and understanding (an 
excellence identifiable against some independent criteria) tends as a matter of 
empirical observation to issue under conditions in which these social and individual 


%0 Zagzebski (1996) defines virtue as ‘a deep and enduring acquired excellence of a person, involving 
characteristic motivation to produce a certain desired end and reliable success in bringing about that 
end’ (p. 137). 
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ethical principles/virtues are most fully present (a position close to that discussed in 
the last section). There is however a stronger argument which is that that excellence 
is defined by and knowable only through the (ethically bounded) conditions under 
which that knowledge and understanding was produced. 

In more traditional epistemological terms Firth (1978) argues that ‘The ultimate 
task of a theory of knowledge is to answer the question, “What is knowledge?” But 
to do this it is first necessary to answer the question, “Under what conditions is a 
belief warranted?” (p. 216). In this case, we might suggest that a belief is warranted 
to the extent that it has been generated under the sort of ethically framed social 
conditions and by people operating under the sort of ethical/intellectual imperatives 
described above. The warrant, credibility and perhaps truth value that we attach to a 
belief is, in short, a function of the ethical conditions under which it has been 
constructed. Ethics, in this way, substitutes for epistemology and, as Hookway 
(1994) has suggested it should, epistemic evaluation focuses on the activity of 
enquiry rather than on the beliefs themselves. 

I have pushed this case as far as I feel able to. It offers an intriguing perspective 
which is in many ways in line with what I have already observed, among qualitative 
researchers in particular, to be a curious combination of epistemological scepticism 
and ethical self-confidence. The position seems to me however to be seriously 
flawed. Such ethical requirements may provide necessary or at least highly desirable 
conditions for the development of knowledge and understanding but it is difficult to 
see that they are sufficient. At least three arguments seem to be seriously damaging. 

First, this focus on the ethical conditions of enquiry appears to set aside the 
technical competence with which the enquiry is conducted including, for example, 
issues to do with the appropriateness of the methods to the task, or the sufficiency 
and appropriateness of the evidence in relationship to the claims which are made. 
Moral/intellectual virtues may dispose people to act in the right way in relation to 
enquiry, to be thorough, careful, honest, persevering etc, but, surely, this will be to 
no avail unless they are also technically competent. Zagzebski’s (1996) definition of 
virtue includes reference not just to characteristic motivation but also to ‘reliable 
success in bringing about that end’ (p. 137). But if we allow notions of technical 
competence to creep into the equation in support of ethical intentionality, then we 
drive a wedge in the claim for the sufficiency of the ethical criteria as a basis for 
epistemic evaluation. In answering the question ‘Under what conditions is a belief 
warranted?’ we now have to resort to considerations of the way in which the 
enquiry/research was conducted, to the relevance and sufficiency of the evidence, to 
the appropriateness of the research methodology, in short, the epistemological 
discipline of the enquiry (see chapter four). 

Secondly, the very notion of virtue and the dispositions and behaviours which 
are associated with it, are posited on their service in the production of a desired end 
(cf, again, Zagzebski’s 1996 definition). In the instances we are examining here that 
desired end is something like*! knowledge and understanding. The principles, 
behaviours, dispositions and motivations which we judge to be desirable are 


*! | am trying to allow here for a variety of views about the precise status of the kinds of beliefs which 
might issue from a process of research or enquiry. 
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desirable precisely because they serve that end. But if this is the case, then we need 
to have an understanding of the nature of that end — of knowledge and understanding 
and the hallmarks of quality in that knowledge and understanding — which is derived 
independently of our judgement about the processes which are conducive to it. 
Again it is difficult to see how the ethical principles can be derived without 
reference to some epistemological ones. 

Thirdly, many of the virtues and principles which have been offered as 
conditions for successful enquiry themselves require epistemological reference. I 
have already suggested that a notion like honesty can have little meaning without 
some reference to truth. The kind of scholarly qualities of care and thoroughness 
which are picked out in accounts of intellectual virtue are logically attached to 
notions of, for example, the comprehensiveness of data, the seeking of possible 
contradictory evidence, faithfulness between reported accounts and documentary 
and other sources — all of which are wrapped up with important epistemological 
principles relating to what provides warrant for belief. 

None of these arguments undermine the case for the importance or even the 
necessity of either the ethical principles governing the conditions under which 
enquiry/research is conducted, or the moral/intellectual dispositions and behaviours 
of those who are conducting them. They do however challenge their sufficiency. 

Further, they challenge the notion that at the end of the day all one can produce 
is fiction. Our efforts in pursuit of knowledge and understanding may be puny and 
are certainly flawed. Our accounts (as I have already acknowledged in chapter 
seven) may resemble the accounts of fiction in all sorts of ways — and fiction itself 
in any case offers powerful contributions to human understanding. But there is little 
gained by the reductionism which loses sight of the particular kinds of warrants for 
belief and procedures for providing such warrants which are represented in the 
traditional and evolving disciplines of knowledge. The logic, certainly of the 
discourse of virtue and also of consideration of the ethics of educational research is, 
first to be clear as to what demands these disciplined forms of enquiry make upon us 
and then to consider what social conditions, codes of behaviour or personal traits of 
behaviour most usefully serve those demands. These are not, as I have 
acknowledged, the only ethical or other principles which need occupy a researcher, 
because knowledge and understanding are not the only social or personal goods, but 
they must certainly be among the principles which are taken into account. 
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CHAPTER 13 


FROM PHILOSOPHISING ABOUT RESEARCH TO 
RESEARCHING PHILOSOPHY: REFLECTIONS ON A 
REEERBCAIVEOG 


So books breed books, writing breeds writing. The writer starts out as reader in order to 
become the new writer. In this fashion one book can actually become the author of a 
new one. (Malcolm Bradbury, quoted in a tribute by Tom Rosenthal 2001.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Throughout this book I have been bringing a philosophical perspective to bear to 
(broadly) empirical research in education. It seems to me an appropriate note on 
which to end to reverse this process and to offer an empirical and educational 
perspective on the business of doing philosophy. 

This chapter is a study of the process of writing a philosophical research paper 
for a conference. It was prompted by an invitation to write something about the 
method or methodology of philosophy of education. The invitation came at a time 
when I was starting to write about the relationship between philosophy and 
educational research (Bridges 1997 and see chapters two and three) and observing 
among other things: (i) how rarely philosophers were explicit about their method (s), 
unlike many other research writers in the social sciences who feel an obligation to 
render this very explicitly; (ii) how few accounts we have available of the process of 
this sort of intellectual enquiry; and (iii) how in practice from such clues as we have 
of such processes they rarely follow a straightforwardly logical path, but wind and 
stumble through an admixture of experience and reflection, idleness and panic, 
systematic process and serendipity. 

Whatever formal a priori account might be provided of ‘philosophical method’ it 
is unlikely to represent the actual process of the development of a piece of 
philosophical work as engaged with and experienced by the writer. Even in the 
relatively well established methodological terrain of the natural sciences, leading 
scientists have long recognised the stylised form of research reporting as offering ‘a 
totally misleading narrative’ (Medawar 1963: 378), a misrepresentation of the 
complexities of a practice in which method is seldom pristine, impersonal and fully 
logical, but resembles, rather, a series of insightful choices exercised with greater or 
lesser effect. Medawar was prompted by his observation of the gap between the 
formal statement of method employed and the actuality of the conduct of the 
investigation to ask ‘Is the scientific paper a fraud?’ (Medawar 1963). Philosophers 
are on the whole protected from this accusation by their practice of saying nothing 
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by way of preface to their writing about the method which they have employed in its 
derivation and construction. 

On this basis I determined that, rather than attempting to impose some sort of 
idealised method or logic on the process of tackling a philosophical issue, I would 
attempt a kind of phenomenological description of my own experience. I would 
record my experience in a ‘reflective log’; a notebook in which I would try to record 
episodes in the process of constructing a paper that I had committed myself to 
writing for the 1997 BERA conference. This was a paper entitled Research for sale: 
moral market or moral maze, which I offered at both the British and European 
Education Research Conferences in September 1997, which was eventually to be 
published in the British Educational Research Journal in the autumn of 1998 
(Bridges 1998d) and which is in this book in a slightly revised form. The log would 
contain partly simple narrative, partly reflections on the process. 

In conventional qualitative research terms: the case I have studied is a case of the 
construction of a piece of writing in philosophy of education. The reflective log, 
which runs to 7,950 words and covers the period January to October 1997 (though it 
was actually compiled between May and October), constitutes my case data and is 
available for inspection by bona fide researchers. The analytic account which I base 
on the data — this account — is the case study. 

It is possible to pick out from the log four intertwining narratives describing 
different but interrelated dimensions of the process of writing. These dimensions 
include: 


writing as part of a personal story; 

writing as a set of social practices; 

writing as a literary activity; and 

writing as an attempt to satisfy methodological requirements. 


I shall organise my reflections on the reflective log under these headings below. 
Unless attributed otherwise, all quotations are from the log. 


WRITING AS PART OF A PERSONAL STORY 


Personal and professional distractions 


The personal story includes aspects of my private life and of my professional life, 
and my attempts to insert some priority for the business of writing among a number 
of competing claims. This entry reflected on both sides of this problem: 


There is a load of work to do at UEA generated by a combination of our need to be 
proactive over the summer in response to the spiralling deficits which the university... 
is facing and the need to develop a coherent university response or set of responses to 
the publication last week of the 1,700 page report of the Dearing Committee. I also 
have... the prospect of some hectic activity on the home front if my daughter does not 
get the A’ Level grade she needs for admission to university. It does not exactly feel 
like the contemplative life! (29th July) 


Reassuringly, however, the other demands on one’s time did not always operate 
against the interests of the process of writing. It was, after all, the professional 
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business, ie my wider role in the university, which brought me into contact with a 
Professor of Law at UEA and to the realisation that there might be some useful 
distinctions and arguments in the legal context which I could draw upon — and the 
log illustrates the compatibility of family holiday and productive thinking time: 


] found myself thinking about the paper... as we tramped across the limestone plateaux 
and boggy moor land of northern England. (29th July) 


Continuity and antecedents 


What is firmly evidenced in the log is the point that a paper like this is part of a 
longer personal professional journey: it starts to take shape a long time before it 
begins to be written. It draws on ideas, experience, conversations and reading 
collected and sometimes half forgotten years before. Several specific references go 
back at least eight or nine years and the formative ideas articulated in MacDonald’s 
paper on ‘democratic evaluation’ a good deal longer. Oddly I had forgotten when I 
Started that in 1988 I had co-authored a paper on ‘What constitutes a fair research 
agreement?’ for a BERA symposium on Sponsor Control in Educational Research 
(Bridges et al 1988). This contained the seeds of a number of the points which I 
would make in the new paper - as indeed did some of my recent writing on 
education and the market place (Bridges and McLaughlin 1994 and Bridges and 
Husbands 1995). So the ideas that go into this paper are assembled from a personal 
history, are part of an evolving enquiry which uncovers old thoughts as often as, 
perhaps more often than, it uncovers new ones — or perhaps more accurately it re- 
combines old ideas in ways which have some semblance of novelty. 


Inactivity and the unconscious 


If the log had been a daily log then it would have consisted for all but a tiny 
percentage of the record of total inactivity as far as the task of writing the paper was 
concerned. Indeed at one point I reflected: 


I was thinking that one of the risks of maintaining a log of what you actually DO when 
doing some research is that you fail to acknowledge all the parts which are FAILING 
TO DO ANYTHING! So let me place it on record that for some weeks I have failed to 
advance my thinking on this subject at all, but have been overwhelmed by other 
responsibilities crowding in on me from early in the morning till late at night... (29th 
May) 


What is very difficult to understand however are the ways in which a certain 
level of thinking continues even through such periods. I had a sense of an 
unconscious process going on which would occasionally ‘surface’ in a quite 
unsolicited way. Moustakas writes about the researcher deliberately retreating from 
the data so as to introduce a period of incubation which will ‘allow the inner 
workings of the tacit dimension and intuition to continue to clarify and extend 
understanding on levels outside the immediate awareness’ (Moustakas 1990: 29 and 
see also Garratt 1997) — and this was my experience. In the second half of July I 
took a two week holiday. At the end of this I recorded: 
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The holiday seemed to provide a space for ideas to start forming. On two occasions 
while I lay on my bunk in a youth hostel... I found myself thinking about the paper... 
The only trouble is that I can’t quite remember what these thoughts were (‘) but I feel 
reasonably confident that they will ‘re-surface’... (29th July) 


I nevertheless proceeded to make a note of what I recalled. It was an interesting 
feature of writing the log that it came to serve as a note of ideas that had occurred to 
me and thence a resource for the paper itself. To this extent the research into the 
process of writing became part of the writing and thus modified the process which 
was the object of study. 

The matter of the unconscious processing of ideas is an intriguing one. In 
response to an earlier draft of this paper (which I offered to interested readers of my 
BERJ paper) John Nesbitt drew my attention to A. E. Houseman’s lecture, “The 
name and nature of poetry’ (Houseman 1933) in which he describes how poems 
‘flow into my mind’ or ‘bubble up’ when he is ‘thinking of nothing in particular’ 
especially after a pint of beer at luncheon. Nesbitt conjectured in slightly less poetic 
mode that it might have something to do with the hypothalamus, which converts 
immediate memory into long-term memory while we are unaware. This bit of brain 
does the restructuring at times when it is not overloaded. 

The active period of writing the paper was concentrated in one short burst of 
about three hours (resulting in 1,794 words I noted on Sth August compared with the 
4,850 words I had by the same time contributed to the log!) and then a longer burst 
over the Bank Holiday weekend which took it up to 8,300 words and ‘a version of 
the paper which I could at a pinch take to a conference’ (25th August). After that it 
was the nice bit of writing which is the polishing, tinkering, honing etc. The point is 
however that this writing was largely done out of my head on the basis of ideas and 
patterns which had taken shape specifically over the last few months but also, as 
already indicated, over a number of years. What I feel incapable of describing is that 
process of gestation, except that I know that the prompts and stimulation of 
conversation and the occasional time when ‘busy’ work is not totally dominating 
one’s consciousness are important ingredients. The distractions can however 
compliment the period of concentration and even enhance it. I recorded: 


There is almost increased motivation in snatching periods at the keyboard in between 
periods of domestic chores and stresses. (5'" August) 


WRITING AS A SOCIAL PRACTICE 


Networking and intellectual community 


So my first step... was to email a number of colleagues to tell them of my project and to 
ask them to suggest anything that might be useful, (15th May) 


One of the things that the log illustrates very clearly is the extent of the interaction 
with other people that this writing task involved. It had its moments of concentrated 
isolation, but was also significantly social. Klemp (1977) describes how it is a 
feature of the way in which professionals exercising higher order professional skills 
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operate that they draw extensively on their professional networks for assistance and 
support. They cannot necessarily do everything themselves, but they know someone 
else who can and they are willing and able to draw upon their expertise. 

The log provides considerable evidence of this process of work in the 
preparation of this paper: 


e an initial appeal to colleagues in the Centre for Applied Research in 
Education (CARE) at UEA to point me in the way of relevant material (15th 
May); 

¢ conversations with Terry Prime (Professor of Law at UEA) about legal 
dimensions of the issues (29th July, Ist August, Ist October); 

e a lunch time discussion with Nigel Norris, a UEA colleague who had also 


written on this theme with particular reference to educational evaluation 
(12th August). 


There were other links that did not lead anywhere. 
The university served in fact as universities are supposed to — as a resource of 
ideas, as a community of conversation within and across disciplines of study. I noted 


when I came to read some of the papers written by my colleagues in CARE on 
related themes to mine: 


A lot of the ideas in these papers resonated very closely with the material I had written. 
Of course it did — it was the stuff of many conversations over many years, but the 
written articulation of some of these perspectives helped to crystallise the basis of the 
arguments which people like Barry (MacDonald) and Saville (Kushner) had been 
representing. (26th August) 


On this evidence, then, writing philosophy is a temporary rendering at a point in 
time of a continuing conversation. For a short period it diverts a social activity of 
conversation into an individual activity of representation, but even in that activity 
the writer continues to reach out to the sources of the conversation for help. 

And, of course, the presentation of the paper at a conference ensures a more 
formal and perhaps ritualised re-entry of the writer’s thoughts into the social and 
(hopefully) interactive arena... 


Enquiry made public 


I referred in my paper, as I have at several points in this book, to Stenhouse’s 
definition of research as ‘systematic and sustained enquiry made public’ (Stenhouse 
1980). This draws attention to, among other things, the public/peer scrutiny of 
research as a condition of and as part of the process of its gaining credence. The 
exposure of the form and substance of the research to critical gaze is, on this view an 
essential part of the research process. Indeed in my paper (and so also in chapter 
eleven here) I use this argument as an important objection to the reservation of 
sponsored research from this kind of public scrutiny. 

The process which my own reflective log describes includes the exposure of my 
own paper to this kind of critical scrutiny at three conferences: the annual 
conference of the British Educational Research Association; the annual conference 
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of the Cambridge Branch of the Philosophy of Education Society of Great Britain 
and the European Conference on Educational Research held in September 1997 in 
Frankfurt. How did these function in practice? 

My log does not reveal much evidence of them providing the kind of rigorous 
critical scrutiny that theory suggests they should. In a sense one is too busy on these 
occasions presenting one’s paper, making sense of questions whose relevance is 
quite obscure and explaining or defending what one has written to take on board 
really seriously the seeds of genuine criticism. I did however record that: 


At BERA Ian Stronach asked whether I had not fallen for the seductive image of 
researcher as hero — and I realised that I had allowed this to come through rather 
strongly. (21st September) 


In fact this contribution was quite significant in leading me to give extra 
emphasis to the moral complexities, to add a point questioning researchers’ claims 
vis-a-vis politicians’ claims to represent the demos and to offer the re-structuring 
which emerged in the ECER version of the paper. 

The Philosophy of Education Conference raised one or two interesting points — 
eg about the ontological confusion which underlies treating knowledge as property — 
which however did not lead me to alter anything of significance. 

ECER operated mainly to reinforce my argument rather than to undermine it: 


[ returned from a really interesting set of discussions at ECER in Frankfurt last week. 
My own paper linked well with something that Anne Pirie of SCRE presented on 
contract research, which focused on the problems of short term contracts especially as 
perceived from the perspective of contract researchers. It supported a lot of the concerns 
I was expressing about the quality of research under this regime. (Ist October) 


Part of the problem is that at both BERA and ECER the papers are distributed 
after the discussion. The presentation is a mere 15 or 20 minute summary of the 
paper and only 10 to 20 minutes is allowed for discussion. These conditions almost 
never permit rigorous examination of philosophical argument of the kind which my 
paper actually supposes to be essential to the validation of research products. 

The Philosophy of Education Conference was better designed for this purpose 
with papers distributed in advance (though how often are they read?) ten minutes or 
SO presentation and then up to about an hour for discussion — much better for its 
purpose, though perhaps there were too few people present on this occasion who 
were really engaged with the kind of research issues I was discussing. 

More effective as critical response really was the detailed annotation which John 
Brind (Contracts Administrator at UEA) gave me on a reading of the paper and 
subsequent annotations and thoughts from referees who commented on the paper, 
again in considerable detail, for the British Educational Research Journal. 

So perhaps one needs to distinguish between the more public and official form of 
scrutiny (through research conferences etc) and the more closely targeted scrutiny of 


people who have a real interest in the topic and a really informed basis for their 
response. 
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WRITING AS A LITERARY ACTIVITY 


My log seemed to offer perspectives on two aspects of the writing process seen as a 
matter of literary construction. The first, familiar to all research students concerned 
the balance between my personal voice in the writing and the reference that I might 
or should make to published sources. The second related almost to the dramatic 
character of the writing as well as again the position that the author might occupy... 


Personal voice and published voices 


One of the things about the process of writing which students including research 
students often feel uncertain about is the relationship between ‘the literature’ and 
their own thoughts. I will not be abstractly prescriptive on this question here, for this 
is an empirically based report on what I did rather than what I might think one ought 


to do. A log entry describes the approach I adopted here — as in some of my other 
writing: 


After a period of gestation and conversation I tend to write without doing a lot of 
reading so that I can find my own voice and give shape to what I want to say in at least 
an initial outline of the paper. I feel it is important for me to be clear what question I am 
posing or what issue I am investigating and what is the broad shape of my response 
before I start reading much about what other people have had to say. The point is that 
ingredients of the problem have been circling in my mind and the focus of 
conversations for ten years or more... and over this time I have been at least partly alert 
to what other people are saying or writing about the issue, so it is not as if I am starting 
from scratch. In fact I don’t think I could or would choose to write about something 
from scratch any more — everything I write grows out of something else I have done 
and/or written about. (Sth August) 


So I had written a framework for the paper before I started digging into the 
literature which I had identified for supporting and counter arguments etc which 
might need to be woven in acknowledged or responded to. I nevertheless pursued 
the literature fairly seriously in an intense burst at this stage... 


I searched through the Journal of Applied Philosophy since it was established expecting 
to find some discussion of intellectual property or research, but there was very little of 
any relevance — except perhaps a bit by John Passmore in the very first issue on 
‘Academic Ethics?’ which I might be able to use. (21st August) 


Got stuck in fairly seriously. I’m dipping busily into all the resources I have collected 
together now — putting in some quotes and cross references and commenting on these — 
and hence refining my roughly hewn starting piece. I get particularly excited with the 
Roszak material which is emerging as the substantive values position for the paper. 
(23rd August) 


But through this process I was still trying to hang onto a standpoint which was 
my own: 


I do like a paper to carry a point of view and perhaps an explicit set of values. I find it 
very easy in writing something like this for this just to get lost... It is very easy... to get 
lost in the issues and to lose a point of view. It was quite a test for me when it came to 
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write the ‘summary and conclusion’ to consider what if anything I had said and what 
conclusion if any J had come to. (25th August) 


A literary construction 


I realised that the piece could actually be re-arranged to have either of two endings... If 
I presented the moral complexity stuff as the penultimate section and then concluded on 
the resounding note of Roszak, the paper had a very up-beat, crusading and perhaps 
modernist message and conclusion. If I reversed the sections and put the Roszak stuff as 
an extension of the argument about the politics of research first and then followed this 
and concluded with the section on complexity, it had a very different feel and 
message... (21st September) 


I appreciate in other people’s writing the literary virtues of eg clarity, elegance 
and colour. I like to see some shape to a paper, some architecture, but also the flow 
and movement of an English country park. I fail to realise these qualities in my own 
writing, but they hang around there as aspirations. In this case I did decide in the end 
to ditch a section on dishonest representation of research reports mainly because it 
seemed an unnecessary distraction which got in the way of the main argument. (2Ist 
September) I also brought the discussion of epistemic drift in front of consideration 
of the ‘moral’ and political arguments against sponsor control over research because 
I thought that provided a stronger, more clearly philosophical argument up front. All 
of these were essentially design features of the presentation. 

The big choice however came around the decision as to whether to end, as | 
originally wrote the piece, on the rallying cry of Roszak (1969) or, as I think I had 
previously imagined, in the mire (the ‘maze’ was the original metaphor) of moral 
complexity around the counter-arguments to the case of the heroic researcher taking 
on the enemies of the open society. 

Then, prompted partly perhaps by Ian Stronach’s post-modern voice (cf Stronach 
and MacLure 1997) at the British Educational Research Association (BERA) 
conference, a further possibility occurred to me: 


More curiously, | realised that the piece could actually be re-arranged to have either of 
two endings (cf John Fowles, as | pointed out at the Cambridge Philosophy of 
Education conference)... In the end [ decided for ECER to offer the reader a choice of 
order, ending and, hence, of conclusion — and added a slightly cryptic quote from Tom 
Stoppard for good measure. (21st September) 


This move prompted more interesting thoughts during the symposium at the 
European Conference on Educational Research to which the American Philosopher, 
Nick Burbules, contributed. He was talking about the impact of new technology on 
the business of writing and publishing and in particular (in terms of my interests) of 
the impact of hypertext — ‘the ability to link together multiple textual sources 


(including multi-media sources) in a complex, criss-cross pattern’ (Burbules 1997: 
278-9), 


Hypertext highlights the possibility of lateral as well as linear forms of textual 
construction and the supplementation of traditional forms of argument, based on 
hierarchical outline structures and step-by-step syllogistic reasoning, with other 
thetorical forms, including bricolage, juxtaposition and parallel composition. (ibid. 279) 
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Burbules urged us to think of ‘designing’ a paper rather than just of writing a 
paper and of a literary form which gave the reader the opportunity to produce lateral 
as well as linear paths through a constructed piece of writing — one which could 
offer all sorts of routes and by-ways and in which the reader would have enhanced 
choice in and control over the resource (the text) which the writer had offered. 

I need to reflect further, however, on the extent to which these strategies (as 
indeed my own very limited departure from conventional presentation) represent an 


abdication of the responsibility of the author to take some kind of stand, however 
provisionally. 


WRITING AS AN ATTEMPT TO SATISFY (METHODO)LOGICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


I was, after all writing something within a particular disciplinary tradition, namely 
philosophy, albeit that I have for some time sought to bring together in my 
educational writing empirically as well as philosophically derived material relating 
to the topic under consideration. Nevertheless I knew that if I was going to offer this 
piece as a paper to a philosophical as well as a broader audience, then it had to 
reflect some semblance of an appropriate methodology or logic. This consciousness 
is reflected in my log: 


Here I have explicitly assumed a reference point of a society which apparently 
subscribes to liberal democratic values, but I have not attempted either to provide 
warrant for such a society or to elaborate in any detail on the patently contested notions 
of such a society. In a sense I have constructed an ‘if... then...’ type argument, but 
without again a very tight set of logical inferences between the premise and conclusion. 
(25th August) 


It is clear, however, that whatever logical rules I was following, I was doing so 
largely intuitively rather than as a conscious attempt to follow any particular 
approach to argument or analysis. In one entry after some fairly intense writing I 
recorded. 


I feel it behoves me to give some account of what has been going on, what logic has 
been brought into play, what methodology employed — but frankly I have not a clue. 


I pressed myself on this question harder however, and my subsequent notes 
indicate at least the following ingredients. 


The intellectualisation of perplexity 


I think of this as something like the classically pragmatic process. I started with a 
felt perplexity which I attempted to render more explicitly in a form which could 
then be tested or examined more systematically. Thus I translated a graphic 
statement made to me by Chris Saville — then Director of Education in 
Nottinghamshire — ‘I buy research like I buy a sack of coal and when I have bought 
it I expect to do what the hell I like with it!’ — into a set of four more formally 
articulated propositions which I could then consider more analytically. 
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Similarly, I had an only partly formed notion that there was more moral 
complexity in the area than is sometimes acknowledged by those who present the 
researcher as heroic defender of democracy — and one of the things that I tried to do 
(though I did not take this as far as I intended) was to clarify this complexity, again 
as a set of propositions. 

Another way of seeing this is simply as an attempt to get clear about the issues at 
stake in my subject matter. 


Argument and counter argument 


In a sense the initial four propositions which resulted from my attempt to 
‘intellectualise’ the problem then constituted the testable hypotheses, though in this 
context the test was to see if they could withstand vigorous counter-argument. The 
whole piece is set up as a structure of argument and counter argument, thesis and 
antithesis — with, at least on one reading, a synthesis (drawing on Roszak’s notion of 
‘intellectual citizenship’ as a conclusion). My log reflects a preoccupation with this 
approach: 


The literature and informal debate provide a variety of major arguments re the issues I 
am discussing — and I have been anxious to ensure that I have not been leaving out any 
important argument (though at the same time I am struggling to draw some boundaries 
round what is potentially a vast subject). More importantly philosophically I am all the 
time trying to anticipate or address or acknowledge possible counter arguments of any 
importance. This is perhaps the most important part of the logic of the work — and | am 
conscious that I have not really done it justice - mainly because of time and the already 
substantial number of words. To some extent I will leave it to the occasions when | 
present the paper to discover if colleagues will identify important caveats, cautions or 
contradictions which I have not thought of in my rather hasty compilation. (20th 
August) 


I note also, however, in the passage already quoted that ‘There is always a 
problem with philosophical writing (I might have added particularly in applied 
philosophy) with how far you go back in the argument’ and I observed that I had 
largely assumed a reference point of a society which broadly subscribed to liberal 
democratic values of a certain kind. The whole piece therefore takes on the implicit 


form of a conditional or ‘if... then...’ type argument. (Again, I might have added, 
with an awful lot of ‘if’s.) 


Observing some relevant distinctions 


As I reflected in the log: 


This arises partly out of my old training in conceptual analysis, partly out of my desire 
to provide a bit more analytic framework to the discussion, The 
economic/moral/political distinction between the different kinds of value of knowledge 
seems to me to have been quite helpful to draw in this context — but [ have not gone 
very far down the route of fine distinctions. (25th August) 


I did, then, find it helpful to observe some of the differences between what I 
described as the moral, the political and the economic value of research. Similarly I 
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began the paper by presenting an extended version of Becher’s (1985) classification 
of different relationships between the sponsor of research and the researcher. Finally 
I followed Roszak (1967) in distinguishing three kinds of views of the university. 
None of this however amounted to conceptual analysis in conventional terms. 


Representation of the field 


I was consciously operating in the domain of applied philosophy — which I think 
brings different or additional disciplines to bear to those that apply to philosophy in 
a purer form. 


In a sense part of my ‘philosophy and educational research’ project is to bring 
sources/voices together from different parts of the academic community and to present 
these back to the different parts in a way which will help them to see the connections — 
so I have a bit of a concern to represent those different communities reasonably 
adequately. It will I think be important to check what I have written against their 
separate opinions, so that I can feel reasonably confident that | have done them justice — 
or at least not done them gross injustice. (25th August) 


In the section in which I deal with the ‘epistemic drift’ associated with the shift 
to sponsor dominated research I deliberately chose to add to the a priori argument 
Norris’s evidence from empirical research (Norris 1994) — which from a more 
purely philosophical point of view might have been redundant or irrelevant — but 
which I felt helped to bridge the two domains and provide psychological if not 
logical support for the point. 

I was particularly grateful to get comments on the paper from our research 
contracts manager in the UEA contracts office — and conscious that a weakness of 
the paper (thus far) was that it had failed to reflect sufficiently strongly the 
perspectives of research sponsors. 

On this basis I suggest that there is a more complex interplay between empirical 
experience and logic in this sort of writing than in ‘purer’ forms of philosophising. 


CONCLUSION: SO WHAT I HAVE LEARNED? 


I think I embarked on this process rather more out of simple intellectual curiosity 
than out of a direct attempt to develop my own practice — but the process has 
nevertheless informed if not transformed my practice of writing since the events 
reported here. Perhaps more than anything it has given me confidence in a process, 
which can for several months seem a long way short of delivering the written 
product to which I have committed myself, and yet which seems to work (for me) in 
the end — and it has helped me to recognise what some of the components of this 
process are and to ensure that they are in place in time: 


e an open seeking of advice, references etc from colleagues (which this year I 
shall extend to a plea on the net), 

e an early articulation of whatever perspective and thoughts which I have 
drawn from own history and which represent my own (provisional) voice on 
the topic; 
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e the timetabling of spaces for bursts of writing, combined with a relaxed 
view of the ‘distractions’ which might get in the way between times 
(grounded in a newly optimistic confidence that something might be ticking 
away in the unconscious in the meantime); 

e the early establishment of — if not a reflective log on quite the scale that I 
maintained on this previous occasion — at least a folder into which I can 
shove the odd thoughts which occur during the months of relatively low 
activity; 

e enhanced interest in (though unfortunately not greatly enhanced capacity 
for) the literary or dramatic qualities that might be features of an otherwise 
rather dry academic paper. 


Reflecting, finally, not just on the construction of that paper, whose history has 
continued with its inclusion in revised form in this book, but on the construction of 
the book itself, I think I can recognise these same processes at work. The single case 
is certainly generalisable across my own experience, though this does not mean that 
it will represent that of anyone else. But when I realise that I am now reflecting on 
the construction of one piece of writing (the book) which has included another piece 
of writing (the case study), which reflected on a third piece of writing (the original 
‘Research for Sale’ paper) I conclude that this reflexivity has gone far enough and it 
is time, if not to conclude, then at least to stop. 
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Fiction written under Oath? 


Essays in Philosophy and Educational Research 


David Bridges 


The essays bring to contemporary debates about educational research 
both a first-hand familiarity with the practices and arguments of the 
educational research community and a clear grasp of the ways in which 
philosophical sources and analysis can inform them. They are both meas- 
ured and passionate — sparked off by an intense personal curiosity, which 
takes the author into unexpected resources and territory (such as the 
insights of museology into debates on educational research as narrative 
fiction) as well as more familiar material relating to, for example, issues 
about the assessment of the quality of educational research and the 
concern for its relevance. 


The book makes an articulate case, by its own example as well as in its 
argument, for the continuing contribution of philosophical thinking to the 
development and critique of educational research. It will be essential read- 
ing for researchers already engaged in this development and for masters 
and doctoral students who are coming to terms with educational research, 
and it offers a contribution to the literature in the philosophy of education 
which is richly grounded in the wider field of educational research. 
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